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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ArticieE I. 
God’s Dealings with New England. 


For him who believes that the fluctuating fortunes of a 
people are neither fortuitous nor unmeaning, the history of New 
England must have exceeding interest. And especially may 
the Universalist marvel, that a people who began their career 
by accepting, with all the fervor of conviction, doctrines which 
degrade alike the character of God and of man, should have 
received at every step so many tokens of divine favor, being 
prospered not only in basket and in store, but in the far costlier 
treasures of wisdom and charity. Does God, then, accept men 
on other grounds than their intellectual belief? Can any good 
thing come out of Calvinism? Come and see. 

That New England has a history and a character of her 
own, none thinks of denying. To her enemies she is mer- 
cenary, obstinate, fanatic; to her friends, frugal, resolute, de- 
voted; but to all she is herself, neither to be mistaken nor 
ignored. And yet it may not seem a worn-out subject of 
inquiry, what is the fundamental principle, the controlling 
idea, of the New England character? and having found this, 
what was its origin, and what is its tendency ? 

When the honest farmers who composed the little church of 
Scrooby determined to abandon the familiar comforts of their 
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English homes, and seek new dwellings in a strange land, in 
order that they might enjoy the unfettered exercise of their 
chosen faith, then was planted the seed in which lay folded the 
character and the destinies of New England. And when this 
same little community, having begun to prosper in their new 
estate, resolved again to emigrate, not so much for the hope 
of any personal ease as of providing an asylum for their op- 
pressed brethren, and # pure moral atmosphere for their pos- 
terity, then the precious seed struck root and grew. 

And yet outside of the characters’ concerned there was 
nothing in the history of New England settlement to give 
promise of vigorous or rapid growth. The rigorous seasons, 
the reluctant soil, were very different from the balmy fruitful- 
ness of Virginia. The eastern colonies, too, lay under the 
ban of religious proscription, and soon lost the fostering care 
of the mother country and the stimulus of continued immigra- 
tion. Nor was the English instinct of liberty confined to New 
England. Virginia preceded her in organizing a representa- 
tive democracy, and was more than once, in those early days, 
nobly strenuous in resisting oppression, — a habit long retained 
by the destined “ Mother of Presidents ;” for, in all the long 
years of preliminary struggle which preceded the Revolution, 


her voice was ever prompt to encourage, sometimes to antic- 


ipate, the efforts of Massachusetts; and Henry and Lee kept 
step with Otis and Adams. The lover of his country delights 
to linger among those early scenes of fraternal sympathy and 
mutual help, contrasting so sharply with the immediate past, 
prophesying so gloriously of the renovated future. Nor, when 
the final struggle for independence came, could New England 
boast of much advantage in the first generous impulse toward 
liberty. If her great son Samuel Adams, “last of the Puri- 
tans,” saw steadily the approaching goal, and led his people 
toward it, yet one son of Virginia formulated the everlasting 
faith of Freedom, and another; noblest of all, confirmed it by 
his. works. 

Up to.this point, then, the East has little pre-eminence to 
claim in natural advantages, material resources, or generous 
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patriotic instinct. But just here the difference begins. As 
colonies, Massachusetts and Virginia had grown side by side, 
vastly different indeed within, but in external weight and in- 
fluence very similar. Now, however, they were called to a 
new task, a common effort, which taxed the powers of each, 
and brought out their contrasted strength and weakness. The 
burden of the Revolution fell upon New England. First as- 
sailed, she not only expelled the invader by her unaided 
strength, but ever after kept him at a distance, fighting him 
anywhere else, but resolutely barring the approaches to her 
fireside. And not content to have secured herself, she was 
omnipresent in the struggle. But something more was needed 
than stout arms ; the great work was not to be achieved at a sin- 
gle stroke. And here the indomitable resolution of New Eng- 
land bore up the sinking cause. The Carolinas were subdued ; 
Virginia was overcome and ravaged ; Philadelphia and New 
York were occupied; but the East was still herself; and it is 
certain that the success of the struggle. hung on the resolution 
of that great man who was of no section and no part, sus- 
tained, as himself always acknowledged, by the undaunted con- 
stancy of New England men. 

In the scarcely less arduous task which followed, — that of 
organizing and establishing these hard-won liberties, —Wash- 
ington again found his stanchest support in the East. The 
leaders of Virginia, intoxicated with a success they had not 
won, dazzled by the untried theories of French philosophers, 
and later by the pretentious failures of French revolutionists, 
would have swamped the half-built ship of state by launching 
it on the stormy waters of transatlantic strife. Virginia’s 
wiser son divined what experience had taught New England, — 
that the only basis of enduring liberty is self-development and 
self-restraint. And thus the cool head of the East achieved 
what her strong arm and unflinching will had well begun. 

Soon the divergence became more rapid. Just as New 
England was making universal within her borders the great 
principles of natural liberty for which she had fought, the 
South was coming into being, — a monster changed from the 
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noble form of man by the Circean cup of slavery. What if 
Jefferson did tremble when he remembered that God is just? 
“The devils also believe and tremble,” and it avails as much. 
The intoxication of speedy wealth drowned all other consider- 
ations. Local improvement, national growth and dignity, the 
foundation-stones of our Temple of Liberty, the eternal princi- 
ples of justice, — all must defer to slavery. New England saw 
the storm approach, and girded herself to fight again the end- 
less battle of freedom. And well she fought; through the 
successive stages of the Arkansas Question, the Missouri Com- 
promise, Texan and Californian intrigue, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and the Kansas struggle, till the morning began to break 
amid the sweeping clouds and rolling thunders of intestine 
war. Then she rose up in her might, and braced herself for 
the supreme effort. 3 

For New England had grown meanwhile. Her sons had 
carried her enterprise and her principles to the distant West, 
had turned up the prairie and hewn down the forest, had 
washed the sands and tunnelled the mountains, and sat down 
at last on the western shores, fronting in all the glowing ener- 
gy of youth the dreamy and worn-out civilization of Asia. 
To these her distant sons the immortal mother called, as she 
first answered the well-known summons of menaced Liberty, 
and marched to the front. She did not call in vain. Our 
eyes have seen the mighty hosts marshalle from the breadth 
of a continent, striking for universal right. Our hearts have 
throbbed in the anxious moments of suspense. Our tears of 
gratitude have started at the glorious tidings of success ; and 
we begin to-day to bring in the first-fruits of so many labors. 
Look meanwhile at the familiar antagonists. The spirit of the 
South, the genius of slavery, has gone down in hopeless ruin ; 
while New England and New England’s distant progeny, un- 
vanquished and serene, prepare to bind up the wounds they 
have inflicted. ) 

But we have glanced only at part of the glory of New Eng- 
land. Thisis her outward history ; she has a history no less 
glorious within herself. 
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Perhaps there never was a State successfully founded with 
a purpose so distinct and conscious as that which animated the 
fathers of New England. They did not seek general religious 
toleration, but rather a community in which their peculiar 
worship might prevail. They had not yet outgrown the time- 
honored idea of European politics, that it is the duty of the 
State to watch over the spiritual concerns of its people, and 
exclude whatever might mislead them. Their starting-point, 
therefore, is not only the most rigid and uncompromising 
Calvinism, but also the exclusion, by the secular arm, of all op- 
posing elements from their community. To effect and perpet- 
uate this condition was the avowed object of that famous the- 
ocracy, under which the right of voting in public affairs was 
confined to church-members, a numerical minority. This, in- 
deed, prevailed only in Massachusetts and New Haven; but 
the former was far the most populous and influential of the col- 
onies, and the spirit, though not the letter, of the law no doubt 
obtained in the other two. It was to maintain this exclusive- 
ness that Antinomians, Baptists, and Quakers were perse- 
cuted, and the annals of New England stained with indelible 
shame. 

And yet this rigorous people was upright and kindly in its 
social relations, and full of the sincerest zeal for the cause of 
Christ. Its early records are not more conspicuous for ex- 
treme suffering than for heroic endurance:and the faithful at- 
tendance of the strong upon the weak. And the lives of those 
very ministers who ruled the infant State with such stern au- 
thority were redeemed and hallowed by the simple purity of 
their manners and the unaffected fervor of their devotion. 
Add to this that the colonies from the outset were guided by 
men of learning, and recognized the importance of an educated 
ministry, and we have the three elements of the New England 
character which have determined to the present day the tenor 
of its history ; namely, strict personal integrity, a devotion to 
duty which was strong enough to plant men in the wilderness, 
and resolute enough to maintain its convictions at all sacrifices 
and all hazards, and a high respect for intellectual cultivation. 


1* 
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The development of New England originated in a prolonged 
struggle to maintain the seclusion which the colonists had 
chosen. Altering the prayer of Christ, they desired to take 
themselves out of the world, that they might be kept from the 
evil, not knowing that the very world they strove to escape 
was the means appointed by Providence for their education. 
But the world would not be excluded, and Antinomians, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers in turn defied their laws and endured their 
severity. Whoever will see what argument can be made in 
palliation of these cruelties may find it ably given by Palfrey, 
and may allow it what weight he will. Two things are cer- 
tain, however,—the Puritan rulers acted with reluctance, from 
an imperative sense of duty, in these protracted struggles, and 
they were defeated. 

With this defeat, the growth of religion in New England 
fairly begins. The foundations, indeed, had been too well and 
deeply laid to be easily shaken, and many years expired before 
great changes were effected ; but the shocking and fruitless 
measures of intolerance had awakened a more liberal feeling, 
and it was about this time that the long-agitated question of 
the half-way covenant was broached. By the rigid rules of 
their church, only members had the right to bring their chil- 
dren for baptism, as being embraced in the Covenant of God. 
But those who, having been thus baptized themselves in infan- 
cy, had neglected to complete their union with the church be- 
gan to claim for their children, also, the right of baptism. And 
this “ Half-way Covenant,” strenuously opposed by most of 
the churches, was yet adopted by some, and continued to gain, 
in spite of persistent opposition. Intimately associated with 
this effort were those made by the disfranchised to gain the 
right of voting, many of them being, of course, the same as 
those engaged in the former movement. But this political 
privilege lay only in the gift of the party most concerned in 
denying it; and it was not conceded until the original charter 
of Massachusetts had been revoked ; and a new one, afterward 
granted, expressly abolished the odious distinction. 

Nor were these the only signs of progress; for in the early 
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part of the eighteenth century more liberal views of Christian 
doctrine and practice began to invade the penetralia of the 
Church. The education of the ministry was tending to a re- 
sult little anticipated. Both Increase and Cotton Mather as- 
sisted in the dedication of a Baptist church. Others, especial- 
ly Stoddard, grandfather and cdlleague of Jonathan Edwards, 
received the half-covenanted to the privileges of the Church, 
if only they led moral lives, without special evidence of con- 
version ; and this principle had already been made the express 
basis of a new church in Boston itself. 

But with these signs of progress there were, on the other 
hand, tokens of decline. The ardent zeal which had founded 
their worship amid so many perils was growing faint; com- 
plaints are earnest and frequent that religion is dying out, the 
world is usurping the hearts of men. The ministers strive 
eagerly to retain their vanishing power in the State ; they col- 
lect rigorously the taxes imposed by law on all alike for their 
support ; they grow jealous of all who attempt, no matter how 
disinterestedly, to labor with their flocks. God’s hand, how- 
ever, is not shortened. The earnest and pathetic preaching 
of Whitefield, followed by many humbler imitators, awakens a 
universal glow of zeal and pity, against which the conservative 
ministers struggle in vain. And this new-born enthusiasm, 
caught by a sympathetic heart, is moulded after the fashion 
and beyond the fashion of the day, into profound experimen- 
tal religion, by the great Jonathan Edwards, the St. Francis 
of New England. 

This remarkable man forms the turning-point of Puritan 
theology. The ancient theocracy had been broken down, the 
bold dictation of the clergy in temporal matters was narrowed 
to the limits of personal influence, and the Church of New 
England as a civil institution was near its end. And yet the 
deep religious sense of the people could not let go their faith 
in Christ ; though the old constitution of things might pass 
away, they still felt that the gospel was eternal, and they 
waited for some néw presentment of religion which might 
place it'above the power of changing civil institutions. This 
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it was Edwards’s mission to supply. From his boyhood he 
was devoted to religion, not as a matter of establishment and 
policy, nor as necessarily connected with any political organi- 
zation, but as a matter of profound personal experience, a direct 
intercourse between God and the individual soul. This feel- 
ing grew with his growth, and was especially nourished by the 
contemplation of the goodness of God. The beauties of na- 
ture continually awakened new transports of affection for its 
Maker, and with that blessed inconsistency which God has 
happily made possible for the strongest intellects, he combined 
with the horrors of his creed that hearty appreciation and per- 
ennial gratitude for the divine goodness, before which, in the 
fulness of time, the creeds of men are destined to fall. Toa 
soul so rapt by the delights of divine love, it could matter lit- 
tle whether the franchise were shared by the worldlings, so 
the Church of God were unmolested ; whether ministers were 
settled for life or removable at pleasure; whether they were 
paid by general tax or by voluntary contributions; whether 
the society or the consociation were supreme. But it must 
make the widest difference whether the world crept gradually 
into the Church, or the knowledge of the gospel and the 
grace of God were brought home more and more to the secret 
hearts of men, and the spiritual kingdom of Christ gained more 
and more upon the world. He became, accordingly, a most 
efficient coadjutor in the new movement begun by the preach- 
ing of Whitefield; and by his writings, his preaching, and the 
sublime purity of his character, he may be said to have organ- 
ized and perpetuated the great revival. Since his day reli- 
gion in New England has ceased to be in any great degree a 
matter of either civil or personal formality. Like the waters 
of a summer shower, which rest for a time upon the surface of 
the ground, it has sunk from sight only to penetrate more 
deeply the secret places of the heart, and nourish the roots of 
noble action. 

And yet Edwards by no means allied himself with the in- 
creasing movement of the Latitudinarians, and would have re- 
jected with horror the liberal Christianity of our day. He 
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would not give the holy delights of the Christian ordinances to 
worldly dogs ; he would not make the heavenly communion of 
Christ’s table profane and commonplace ; it gained in his eyes 
both dignity and delight by being made the portion of the 
elect. His very appreciation ofthe preciousness of divine in- 
tercourse, and its immeasurable distance from the selfishness of 
the world, combined with the tenor, of his education and his 
time to make him draw tight the bands of discipline, and watch 
jealously the portals of the Church. Having acquiesced at first 
in the liberal tendencies which his Grandfather Stoddard had 
introduced at Northampton, he at length made them a subject 
of diligent study, and became convinced that they were sinful 
laxity. Unaccustomed to yield the least conviction of duty, he 
engaged in a struggle to crush what we recognize as the ex- 
panding buds of progress. Thank God he failed. But not 
until we are purged of all our sins of education and prejudice, 
may we dare to cast the first stone at this heroic martyr to his 
convictions. | 
From Edwards’s time the changes in New England theology 
have been more rapid and more extreme. Released from the 
supervision of authority, and committed to the conscience and 
the judgment of men, the gospel gained steadily a more ear- 
nest and liberal appreciation. Before the eighteenth century 
closed, the unity of God and the universal restoration had 
been widely preached and largely accepted; and the good seed 
sown broadcast has bountifully increased and grows white to 
the harvest. New England, the home of the Puritans, the 
chosen place of the elect, is become the stronghold of liberal 
Christianity and the nursery of truth. Not only have the new 
doctrines gathered numerous societies of sympathizers all over 
the Eastern States; not only has many an original congrega- 
tion in process of time, grown with its organization intact, 
from Orthodox to Unitarian or Universalist, but the whole 
religious and social life of New England has become largely 
impregnated with the sovereign principles of love. Where 
else are the ignorant, the helpless, the insane, the convicted 
even, so bountifully cared for? Who does not recognize 
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philanthropy as the birthright of the sons and the descend- 
ants of New England? And the valor of the Puritan stock, 
both east and west, is no less surely recognized ‘in the triumphs 
of martial victory than its benevolence is conspicuous in the 
equally glorious records of the Sanitary Commission. 
Amid all the changes of this history, one thing is constant, 

and it is the governing principle of New England character, — 

a resolute, conscientious morality, which, although it is not the 
whole substance of religion, is at once its surest proof and its 
most trusty foundation. From the days of stern and exacting 
bigotry to the clearer light and larger promise of the present, 
the thread of their history has run through seasons of excite- 
ment and depression, of liberty and bondage ; but the charac- 
ter of this noble race has at no time either sunk in stolid indif- 
ference or raged in unbridled frenzy ; and no one who knows 
the people can imagine them abandoned to that debauchery of 
morals which has at one time or another befallen almost every 
nation. Through all the changes of their political estate, 
through all the stages of their spiritual development, they 
have still held fast their integrity with a firm and manly confi- 
dence. And to this alone of human causes can it be attrib- 
uted that they have advanced in spiritual concerns with such 
steady and permanent development. From this cause, too, it 
has happened that New England has her record of sacrifice as | 
well as of achievement. Of this, two instances may suffice for 
illustration. In 1814 the general government was engaged in 
a war which a large portion of New England regarded as un- 
necessary and unjustifiable, and which effectually paralyzed 
the most important. industries of Massachusetts. Smarting 
under a sense of no imaginary suffering, the Legislature of that 
State resolved that they would aid the government no farther 
than “the bare fulfilment of constitutional requisitions.” In 
1860 South Carolina, with no better pretext than the triumph 
of a hostile party in the national election, and no higher motive 
than the perpetuation of slavery, renounced her constitutional 
obligations, and presently made war on the common flag. In 
1844 Massachusetts sent one of her honored sons to South 
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Carolina, to test in the national courts a legal question affect- 
ing the rights of certain of her citizens. The indignant South- 
rons, defying alike decency and justice, hunted him out of 
their land, with threats of the last violence. In 1854 Antho- 
ny Burns was marched down the streets of Boston and con- 
signed to slavery, in obedience to a national enactment, while 
the outraged sons of New England restrained their indigna-~ 
tion, and bowed to the majesty of the law, even in such pol- 
luted raiment. This resolute submission to the voice of duty, - 
this readiness to do or suffer anything as conscience may re- 
quire, is the constant feature of the New England character, 
the secret of its success, the jewel in its crown of glory. 

And finally this grand characteristic is the legitimate fruit 
of Calvinistic theology. In our abhorrence of the awful dog- 
ma of reprobation, we too often overlook the glory of its asso- 
ciates. The Calvinist believes that certain men are immeas- 
urably dear to God; that his sheltering arm is ever about 
them, his guiding hand continually leads them, his gracious 
spirit encamps perpetually around them. They can never 
wander beyond the reach of his reclaiming love, can never fall 
so low that he will not finally exalt and bless them.. Univer- 
salism extends these blessed assurances to a// men, promises to 
all election and perseverance ; but to any particular soul it can 
scarcely promise more than does Calvinism, supposing the soul 
in question to be elect. And, of course, every heartfelt, earnest 
believer gets, soon or late, assurance of his own salvation, and 
enters into the joy of the redeemed. The happy frailty of hu- 
manity enables him to forget for a time the awful doom of oth- 
ers, and expand his nature in the unutterable delights of that 
diwine love which has accepted him. It was by dwelling on 
this theme, and stirring up the hearty gratitude it was sure to 
awaken, that Edwards and Hopkins so profoundly influenced 
the theology of New England; and their sainted spirits might 
not now disdain to be called the father and the promoter of 
American. Universalism. They lacked, indeed, the perfect 
glory of complete vision; they saw, as did the dreamer when 
he looked into the Golden City through the opening gate, 
a glimpse of glory, a narrow strip of that heavenly prospect 
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which lay before Christian in all its breadth. And for them, 
too, there was ever the dark and frightful background, which 
no enthusiasm and no resignation could long shut out. 

But whether it see more or less, the soul that finds itself in 
close communion with God, that lives in his perpetual pres- 
ence and glories in his love, must needs grow strong and 
healthy, must develop the fruits of holiness in an upright life, 
It is a common scoff that to believe in the certainty of ultimate 
salvation loosens the bonds of morality and makes men lax and 
careless. But this is mere theory. A hypocrite may here and 
there have pretended extraordinary sanctity as the excuse for 
the lawless passion of Munster or Utah ; but it is not the ex- 
perience of mankind that those who are most penetrated with 
the consciousness of divine love are least careful to obey the 
divine law. There is a natural antagonism between God and 
sin, so strong that the love of one excludes the love of the 
other; and thus the sincere Calvinist, looking naturally far 
the oftenest upon his own glorious estate, was brought under 
obedience to the laws of God by the very strongest motives of 
his nature. Godliness became the atmosphere of New England 
life ; and habit, example, public opinion, combined their potent 
forces to guide the young, until a personal experience of re- 
ligion added the mightier sanctions of the heart. In this way 
the character of the race grew rounded and harmonious. Re- 
ligion instilled and perpetuated principle, and principle has 
moulded a glorious history, in which God has written the record 
of his approbation. Such a people is not born to die. If it 
will but remain true to itself, whatever circumstances the un- 
certain future may produce, it will still be equal to them all, 
and stand forth noble and approved. 

Thus has. God dealt with New England. Thus he Tas 
shown that with nations, as with individuals, integrity and de- 
votion to principle secure success and honor, while compromise 
and trimming are the forerunners of destruction. God grant 
that this noble leaven may infect with its generous contagion 
our reunited people, teaching them that the way of honor and 
prosperity lies not through shifting expedients, but straight 
towards eternal justice. 





CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


ARTICLE II. 
Christian Patriotism. 


THE love of country springs from the same element in our 
nature as the love of home and kindred; and the sentiment is 
as universal. The tawny native of the western forest, pursu- 
ing the deer and buffalo along the wooded streams of Oregon, 
and the Atlantic Indian, tilling: his little island among the 
Antilles; the Swede and the Norwegian, drawn by reindeer 
over polar snows, and the mounted Arab, prancing over burn- 
ing sands; the Italian luxuriating in the orange grove beneath 
the sunniest skies, and the Celt who pines in poverty and deg- 
radation amid the beauty, and fertility of Britain’s greenest 
isle ; the Persian in his fruitful valley, and the Swiss upon his 
barren hill, are equally alive to the charm of home and country, 
and depressed with homesickness when they wander. Persons 
of warm feeling and glowing imagination, returning to the 
native homestead, after long absence, feel an emotion of enthu- 
siasm indescribable. The dear spot lingers in our dreams, and 
haunts our waking memories, in all our journeyings, and is 
pictured on the failing vision in the dying hour. 

As there is a natural preference of home and kindred over 
other places and other peoples, so of country and race over 
other lands and nations. These, like all natural sentiments, 
are liable to perversion and abuse by excessive or dispropor- 
tionate cultivation. The love of kindred, though the first 
affection, ought not to preclude the love of ‘country; neither 
should the love of country, which is the second duty, exclude 
the love of man. Taking humanity in the rough, and educating 
it upward and outward, Deity began with the home relation. 
The patriarchal was the earliest form of compact. Armed 
households protected the circle of kindred against hostile fami- 
lies or bands. We find this incipient state of social organization 
in the time of Abraham and Lot. Tribes grew up from fam- 
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ilies ; assimilated tribes composed a nation ; and out of nation- 
ality came the sentiment of patriotism. Moses nationalized 
the posterity of the Hebrew patriarchs; and- when ripened 
into nationality, sentiments of patriotism began to find expres- 
sion in their literature. 

That early patriotism, however, was of a narrow type. It 
rose no higher, in general, than an intense partiality for the 
circumscribed territory of Palestine, the tribes of Israel, and 
the institutions of their own government and religion. Hospi- 
tality to foreigners was, indeed, enjoined in the Mosaic statutes, 
and gross injustice was forbidden. But they assumed a mo- 
nopoly of the divine favor, and gloried in their advantage. 
Yet out of that narrower dispensation was eventually to be 
developed, as the human mind should ripen and broaden to its 
appreciation, that universal compact which regards the Deity 
as having “made of one blood all nations ” to dwell in harmony 
and brotherhood over all the earth, and holds that all men 
“are his offspring.” These truths are ultimately to cement 
and fraternize all races and all lands. 

Beginning with family, God leads humanity through patriot- 
ism up to philanthropy. And as patriotism does not supplant 
nor antagonize the tie of kindred, neither does the broader 
sentiment of philanthropy supersede the love of country. As 
a good patriot may still be an affectionate husband and father, 
so a ripe philanthropist and Christian may be a model patriot. 
And as no man can be a patriot till he has outgrown the exclu- 
sive love of self and family, so none can rise to the altitude of 
the philanthropist till he has soared above the exclusive love of 
race and country. Christian patriotism is the love of country 
in subordination to the love of man, and in harmony with the 
Golden Rule. 

Among an ignorant and degraded people, patriotism of a 
noble type cannot exist. It will be but a compound of local 
attachment and the prejudice of race. - In a free and enlight- 
ened land, the sentiment is inspired, not alone by native scenery 
and the memories of childhood, but by free institutions, the 
enjoyment of natural and inalienable rights, the unimpeded 
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pursuit of knowledge and competence, and the unfettered ex- 
ercise and culture of all the faculties. Thus Addison, con- 
trasting the climate, scenery, and government of Italy with 
those of England : — 


‘© We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine ; 
*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains smile.”’ 


That higher Christian patriotism which alone is worthy of 
Christian aspiration coexists with liberty, education, and re- 
ligion. In such connection it should be always cherished. 

But how can patriotism be reconciled with Christian prin- 
ciple and feeling? Can the mind, imbued with universal and 
fraternal love, give any preference of regard to race or nation- 
ality? This certainly involves a seeming difficulty, and a 
solution may require some moral discrimination. Yet the love of 
country was recognized, not only under the Jewish, which was 
a national, but also under the Christian, which is a universal, 
dispensation. The Hebrew poet beautifully describes the feel- 
ing as it burned in the breasts of his captive countrymen when 
journeying into Babylonian bondage : — 


‘* By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; 
Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof ; 
For they that carried us away captive required of us a song ; 
And they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
Saying, ‘ Sing unto us one of the songs of Zion.’ 


** How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to, the roof of my mouth, 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.’’ } 


So when the great Founder of the doctrine of human brother- 
hood came as the bearer of good tidings for a/Z men, he began 
to unfold his saving and elevating principles, like his follower, 


i Psalm exxxvii. 1, 5. 
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the great apostle of the Gentiles, “ first among his own nation 
at Jerusalem.” And when obliged to abandon them as ob- 
durate and incorrigible, he said, in sorrow, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! ” — Matt. xxiii. 37. In the char 
acter of the great Model patriotism and philanthropy were 
blended. 

So the fathers and founders of our national institutions, in 
the preliminary proclamation they issued to the world, in jus- 
tification of their revolutionary action, while setting forth our 
wrongs and asserting our rights, claimed these as the inaliena- 
ble rights of man. The principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are in harmony with the Golden Rule; and, there- 
fore, American patriotism is consistent with Christianity. 

It may be doubted if even a millennial era would abolish the 
feeling of patriotism. The broadest nationality of sentiment 
does not extinguish affection for the homestead. True, when 
the world shall be fraternized, and enjoy the same institutions, 
national prejudice and war will be abolished ; but local attach- 
ments and the tie of race and kindred may not die. 

In pursuing the inquiry whether patriotism is consistent with 
Christianity, we must meet the fact that the patriotic element 
finds expression, prominently, through two mediums,— the civil 
and the military. The right of suffrage, and the privilege of 
bearing arms, are identified with every American’s idea of 
liberty. By military power a nation is sustained against for- 
eign invasion and domestic insurrection, and by the ballot we 
can elevate the most capable and worthy men to office, and so 
change the administration periodically, and thus prevent wrong 
rule from being perpetuated. 

Can Christians consistently take part in the affairs of govern- 
ment, in the civil and the military, bearing arms in war, and 
voting in elections ? Or should they stand aloof, and leave the 
functions of government to the irreligious? No very definite 
counsel is given in the New Testament on this subject, which, 
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to some, has proved one of no little perplexity. One reason 
for this silence of the Christian writers may have been that the 
governments then existing were despotic in their form or ad- 
ministration, and incompatible with Christian principles. When 
despotism rules a nation, Christians may submit to the grinding 
laws, but cannot voluntarily assist in enforcing them. The aim 
of Jesus and the evangelists was to interfuse the principles of 
Christian love and brotherhood till human character should 
be so transformed as to work moral revolution in society, and, 
ultimately, a corresponding change in governments. They 
were no anarchists, nor direct, political revolutionists. Their 
labors wrought a silent, internal, moral revolution that would 
tell upon governmental institutions in due time. Hence, said 
Jesus to his followers, ‘“*The Scribes and the Pharisees sit 
in Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: for they 
say and do not. For they bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; but they them- 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers.” — Matt. 
xxiii. 2-4, And while thus counselling obedience to authority, 
in the same connection he rebuked the corruption of the gov- 
erning classes in language unparalleled for point and caustic 
severity. — Matt. xxiii. 28, et seg. So Paul exhorted the Ro- 
man Christians: “‘ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God.” — Rom. xiii. 1. Yet he reasoned 
sharply and effectively with the Roman deputy, Felix, con- 
cerning private morality and public justice. Temperance, 
justice, and retribution were his themes. While the Master 
enjoined submission even to unrighteous government, he repu- 
diated the principle of monarchy. “The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: but 
he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve.” — Luke xxii. 25. 
He paid tribute under the Roman Protectorate, though as un- 
just as that which Hampden resisted under the reign of Charles. 
* 
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I. He rendered to Cesar a loyal recognition of the imperial 
authority, without any indorsement of the principle of impe- 
rialism. And Paul appealed to Cesar to escape violence at the 
hand of Jewish prejudice, and found in the Roman centralism a 
refuge from provincial persecution. — Matt. xvii. 24-27; Matt. 
xxii. 16-21; Acts xxv. 11. While he accepted the existing 
facts of civil government, and availed himself of its protection, 
he carried through the empire a magazine of moral principle 
that was ultimately to dethrone emperors, and exalt all nation- 
alities to independence and equality. 

In our land the mission of Christianity, in its relation to civil 
government, is theoretically accomplished. Our theory of gov- 
ernment is compatible with Christianity. We have no recog- 
nition of Christianity by name in our fundamental law, no 
connection of Church and State; but our civil institutions are 
based upon Christian principle, recognizing the fraternity and 
equality of man. Christians may, therefore, participate in the 
duties of American citizens without contravening Christian 
principle. As an illustration, certain covenant associations, 
organized for purposes of mutual aid, though having no con- 
nection with religious faith, and receiving into membership 
men of all religions and of no religion, still recognize, and act 
upon, the broad principle of Christian charity, which is para- 
mount to faith. Christians in all countries freely and con- 
sistently unite and co-operate with such benevolent societies, 
because, while nominally indorsing no religious system, they 
are based upon a great Christian idea. So may the American 
Christian co-operate with Jew, Mahometan, or Materialist in 
sustaining the Christian idea of human brotherhood in civil 
institutions. And even though these institutions may be, tem- 
porarily, so interpreted and administered as to be, for the time, 
subversive of this principle, the Christian patriot, instead of 
resigning the duties of citizenship, will be all the more inter- 
ested for the correction of abuses. The Christian may be a 
patriot and a citizen; may vote in the choice of rulers, or 
accept office under a constitution recognizing the Christian 
doctrine of human rights. 
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Some may be ready to grant the proposition that Christians 
may participate in the civil affairs of government, but will 
question the propriety of their action in the military depart- 
ment. Allowing that they may vote under such a government 
as ours, may they also take up arms? Our government, like 
all others in existence, is based on force. If invaded from 
abroad, we hold to the doctrine of defence, and have our forts 
and arsenals and ships of war, and in the executive depart- 
ment of the government, our Secretary of War and Secretary 
of the Navy. If a civil process is resisted by one of our own 
citizens, in the time of peace, the sheriff summons his posse com- 
mitatus. And in case of any formidable resistance to the peace- 
ful operation of law, the governor calls out the militia. The 
bayonet and bullet are behind all the functions of our civil 
administration, and the cannon stands to guard our frontiers 
and ports. The fraternity of Friends, reasoning from these 
premises, virtually repudiate human government as incompati- 
ble with the pacific principles of Christianity, and will neither 
fight nor vote. Are they not in the right? Is the military 
consistent with Christianity? Is not war condemned in the 
New Testament? What saith the didactic evangelist, the 
most practical writer of the Christian compilation? ‘ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts?” — James iv. 1. Is war, in any 
case, compatible with Christian duty; and if so, under what 
circumstances, and to what extent ? 

War arises from four different sources. 1. Invasion by a 
foreign power. 2. Internal insurrection, rebellion, or treason, 
instigated by wicked and restless and ambitious men. 3. Op- 
pression and subversion of the legitimate offices of government 
on the part of rulers, eliciting armed resistance from the sub- 
jects, and inaugurating revolution. _ 4. National lust of power, 
manifested in aggressive warfare for the purposes of conquest. 
The last-named is most obviously inconsistent with the first 
principles of Christianity. Such wars were frequent in the 
apostolic times; and it is such the New Testament condemns. 
In such a war, Christians may not voluntarily engage. And 
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whether they should participate in aggressive and unjust war- 
fare, even by conscription and coercion, may admit of question. 
It is not quite clear that the duty of submission to civil au- 
thority, and reverence of “the powers that be,” enjoined by 
Paul and Jesus, extends to armed aggression upon the rights 


and lives of unoffending fellow-beings. 


But is defensive war consistent with Christianity? This has 
been the subject of much discussion and conscientious trial. 
The principle of national force grows, logically, from the idea 
of individual force. If it be right and Christian for an indi- 
vidual to defend his own life or property or family by force, 
and at the risk or sacrifice of another’s life, so is it for a na- 
tion; and the converse also holds. Is individual self-defence 
consistent with Christian teaching? It is certainly natural 
and instinctive. And does the law of Christian life contravene 
the first principle of nature? The most conscientious non- 
resistant would scarcely deny the right and duty to defend 
one’s self and family against a ferocious beast,—a bear or tiger. 
‘* How much is a man better than a sheep?” — Matt. xii. 12. 
A sheep were of no value if rabid and dangerous. Neither 
is a rabid and murderous man. If assailed by a savage animal 
in human form, there would be the same impulse to defence as 
in the case of attack by a lion or a panther. Better a beast 
should die than a man. Better a murderer, a robber, or a 
ravisher, than a peaceable and useful citizen. So, if a free 
country is invaded by a despotic power, or assailed by a vile 
rebellion in the interest of despotism, it were better that the 
power of tyranny be humbled, and its minions slain, than that 
liberty should be subverted, and free institutions overthrown. 

Christians should do no wrong, and permit none to be done 
to others, when within their /awful powers to prevent it. They 
should yield implicit allegiance to all legitimate authority, and 
actively co-operate with the authorities to enforce all righteous 
law. Nor should any man set up his individual conscience or 
judgment against the enactments or administration of govern- 
ment, especially in a representative government like ours, with 
out due deliberation. But there is a point beyond which he 
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should not yield. However far he may choose to suffer in his 
personal rights in obedience to the Christian law of submis- 
sion to government, he may not carry that submission to the 
wronging of others through his personal instrumentality. | 
Though he may submit to be bound and imprisoned, when 
guilty of no offence, rather than resist the instrument of law, 
he may not assist in the enslavement or recapture of persons 
charged with no crime but escaping from a bondage contrary 
to the laws of nature and of God. To resist a law that requires 
such outrage at our hands is the simplest instinct of the Chris- 
tian conscience. To go in an aggressive capacity, like John 
Brown, in defiance of the law, to deliver the slave from bond- 
age by the hand of violence, is a different form of action. 
Whether it is identical in principle may admit of some discus- 
sion. And if it is, then it is only a higher degree of Christian 
duty, springing from a loftier Christian courage than the mere 
passive resistance to wrong, as in the former case. 

The principal reliance of non-combatants is the language of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount: “ Resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” — Matt. v. 39. Is this a prohibition of self-defence, 
or only of retaliation? If the former, it contravenes the first 
law of human nature. Christianity was not intended to abolish 
common sense, nor subvert the natural instincts and affections. 
This language of the great Teacher, we think, was not designed 
to apply to national aggression, but to discountenance retalia- 
tion in case of hasty individual assault, and all violent yersonal 
combat. In the same spirit is the subsequent language in the 
same connection: “If any man will sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” — Matt. v. 
40. Turn out property and pay honest debts, avoid litigation, 
wrangling, and fighting, is the spirit of this portion of the Sa- 
viour’s teaching. 

Patriotism should be subordinate to conscience and humanity. 
The spirit of martial glory is unchristian, and should not be 
fanned. All fighting for mere fame is unchristian. We should 
war only in defence of right and life and liberty. A military 
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education, without close connection with enlightened, religious 
culture, is of unchristianizing tendency. Our national Military 
Academy has usually been under strong party influence, with 
but little interfusion of religious spirit. And the little religious 
influence there provided has been mostly under that ministry, 
of all Protestant orders, the least imbued with the spirit of 
justice and reform that marks our time. It is gratifying to 
learn that Government contemplates providing more frequent 
religious exercises in that institution for the future ; and it is 
hoped they may be of a higher quality. Had our army and 
navy been under a different school of spiritual treatment during 
the last generation, their officers, being more imbued with the 
spirit of the age, would earlier have discerned “ the signs of 
the times,” and sooner inaugurated the conquering policy. 

When Christianity shall universally prevail in its high 
purity, swords shall bend to scythe-blades, and bowie-knives 
to grafting-knives, and bayonets to weed-eradicators, and iron 
cannon, as now in the city of Providence, inserted, muzzle 
downward, shall stand for hitching-posts at the corners of 
our city streets. It is pleasing, and it may be ominous, that 
one extensive armory, having large government contracts for 
fire-arms during the recent war, is now working its capital and 
machinery over for the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
and already displaying advertisements in the papers of a patent 
horse-power fork for unloading hay. * 

In a country thoroughly enfranchised and enlightened, the 
spirit of patriotism can never degenerate into mere national 
pride, and take the form of conquest and oppression. A peo- 
ple enjoying and appreciating liberty will not be debauched by 
demagogues or tyrants for the enslavement of other nations. 
But when one’s own country is threatened with invasion; when 
a foreign foe is on our shores, and in possession of our forts and 
cities, and our very national existence is endangered ; or when 
insurrection rules the hour, and the torch of the incendiary is 
applied to our homes and altars, then, not only patriotism, but 
domestic affection, and the love of religion and religious free- 


2 Remmington’s Armory at Ilion, New York. 
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dom, call the Christian citizen to defend, not his country only, 
but his family, his fireside, and his altar from overthrow and 
desecration. But it is a different affair to leave one’s own 
family, and go beyond the boundaries of his country, to carry 
war and death to other lands, at the instigation of unwise or 
unprincipled men, who may be, for the time, in power. No 
Christian volunteers for such a war. Rome was the great fili- 
buster of antiquity. She conquered Britain. England has 
imitated her, extending her conquests for her own aggrandise- 
ment, under pretence of benefiting the subjugated nations. 
America inherited the spirit of “ manifest destiny.” Mexico 
was our Punjaub. If humbled by our recent struggle against 
that internal foe to freedom, for whose interest, and at whose 
beck, we wrought the wrong to Mexico, it will be a salutary 
lesson. And if in the day of our penitence, the spirit of resti- 
tution should take the form of deliverance to our former vic- 
tims from their present oppressors, who were tempted by that 
national weakness which our aggressions had developed and 
augmented, ¢hat movement will be in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the fathers and the principles of national right. 

In conducting the civil interests of government, public spirit, 
in a free country, takes the form of party. Party spirit often 
runs high, and grows vituperative. This ‘was one of the five 
dangers against which Washington warned his countrymen, in 
his memorable “ Farewell Address.” Can Christians engage 
in party competition without sullying or endangering their in- 
tegrity? The legitimate idea of party is a voluntary organ- 
ization around some central principle. If the rallying principle 
be sound and Christian, the movement is laudable, so that it 
be forwarded by no unworthy instruments or means. Human 
judgment is fallible, and party excitement is often blinding. 
The civil and military are inseparable ingredients in govern- 
ment. War and party are both liable to abuse. “‘ Our country, 
right or wrong,” and “All is fair in politics,” are mottoes of 
satanic origin, and unworthy of a Christian age. From an 
unnecessary and an unjust war, the Christian should stand aloof. 
And when a party, though originally legitimate, becomes irre- 
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claimably corrupt, ignoring principle, and seeking only power 
and spoils, through unscrupulous instruments and dishonest 
measures, all upright, Christian men will hasten from its ban- 
ner. Liberty is a great blessing, and patriotism a great virtue, 
But patriotism should be proportionate with life’s other interests, 
and always in harmony with religion and philanthropy. 

And let no man conclude that the only fields of patriotic ser- 
vice are those of office, civil or military. Whoever labors to 
elevate his country in physical comfort, or in intellectual or 
moral culture ; writes a useful book, or educates the young ; in- 
vents a labor-saving machine, or rears a field of grain, with a 
broad and national spirit underlying his exertions, is a patriot. 
To circumscribe our sympathies within geographical bounda- 
ries, were as ignoble as to live exclusively for self and family. 
The national bigot is only the miser, with his spirit, which 
covered only his own farm, stretched out over his State or na- 
tion, but too weak and narrow to scale the mountains or cross 

he sea. Let ours be no narrow Jewish feeling, which spurned 
the Greek from its temple worship, and held no intercourse with 
its Samaritan neighbors, but that broad, Christian patriotism, 
which, while it wept over the Saviour’s native land of Judea, 
went out to the Samaritan and Gentile and the farthest peo- 
ples of the earth. 

Our recent conflict being over, when its strifes, political 
and military, shall be forgotten, a better era will arrive, and in 
our dawning future it shall be more than ever consistent for 
Christians to engage in active public duties, and patriotism 


and philanthropy shall eventually be one. 





THE FATAL DEFECT. 


ARTICLE III. 


The Fatal Defect. 


‘¢ Altera manu fert panem, lapidem ostentat altera.’? — Plautus. 


‘¢ Reason in Religion,’’ by the Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D. Boston: Walker, 
Fuller, & Co. 1865. 


We have long desired to free our mind on Unitarianism. 
The publication of this handsomely-printed and otherwise at- 
tractive volume presents the coveted opportunity. We shall 
try to be definite, candid, and brief. 

Unitarianism, Universalism, and Methodism, in this country, 
began to gather and organize societies at about the same time. 
Priestly, Murray, and Wesley were contemporaries. Before 
the close of the last century, each of these sects had churches, 
denominational books, and earnest, talented advocates. For 
each, there was equally an open field and fair chance for pros- 
perous growth. The Unitarians, however, soon gained some 
signal advantages. Rich, old, famous Harvard University fell 
into their hands, eminent scholars, statesmen, and divines arose 
in their ranks, and vast wealth came within their reach. Dr. 
Channing was looked up to with reverence, and read with ad- 
miration all over the country, and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Massachusetts, and especially Boston, was all ablaze 
with their sentiments. No young denomination ever had more 
strength, or a better prospect of success. It bade fair to sweep 
the whole land, become the popular religion, and gather all 
the people into its capacious and pleasant fold. But its glow- 
ing promise has not been verified. Some fatal defect has 
continually impeded its progress. At the present time, the 
Universalists outnumber the Unitarians by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the Methodists outnumber them by millions. Some 
of their ministers lapse into Episcopacy, and some into semi- 
infidelity. They have more pastors than parishes, and their 
Divinity School languishes for want of students. Painfully 
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realizing all this, they have recently manifested alarm at their 
inefficiency, and commenced raising large sums of money with 
which to send forth missionaries. But if they succeed in 
greatly increasing their numbers without first experiencing a 
radical change in their esprit de corps, we shall be very much 
astonished. The fatal defect in their Church, —the great 
hindrance in their way,— though apparently an inscrutable 
mystery to them, is as distinctly visible as sunlight to every- 
body else. It is indecision, timidness, non-committalism on im- 
portant points, a pusillanimous dread of offending the Border 
States, —the mongrel hangers-on only half converted from Cal- 
vinism, — a shrinking from responsibility, a silly fear of losing 
caste. This unfortunate weakness taints nearly all their ser- 
mons and theological writings. It has kept their clergy aloof 
from ours, and made their laity attend and help support Ortho- 
dox meetings in preference to Universalist. And it is con- 
spicuous in many chapters of the book we now propose to 
review. 

Rev. Dr. Frederic H. Hedge is a great, grave, and good 
man. For more than twenty years we have looked up to him 
with pride and reverence, as one of New England’s magnates. 
He is Professor of Sacred Literature in Cambridge Divinity 
School, a prominent contributor to the “ Christian Examiner,” a 
profound scholar, a keen critic, an able writer, and an eloquent 
preacher. He has visited Germany, the fatherland of re- 
nowned theologians, and made himself familiar with German 
literature. He understands German philosophy, metaphysics, 
and transcendentalism, as far as they are understandable by 
any one on this side of the ocean. Among the many eminent 
divines in the Unitarian Church, he has, in our estimation, no 
superior and few equals. If not the leader in his denomina- 
tion, no one goes before him or questions his pre-eminence. 
Of course, when he speaks, it is for some definite and important 
purpose, and what he says is, therefore, worthy of careful con- 
sideration. His teachings must be the pure extract of Unita- 
rianism, — limpid, odorous, and pungent. 

He is not the man to skim over and half do what he under- 
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takes. His recent work, “‘ Reason in Religion,” is not, therefore, 
a hasty affair, dashed off in a hurry to make.a little money or 
acquire a little fame. He is above that. On the contrary, its 
far-reaching arguments and classic diction attest its deliberate, 
careful preparation. Its conclusions are not quick-witted 
guesses, but the ripe results of long years of deep study and 
meditation. His devout spirit would not permit him to trifle 
with the foundations of religion, nor talk flippantly on any 
grave subject. While writing his book, he doubtless realized 
his prominent position in society, was mindful of his reputation 
as a scholar and Christian minister, and knew that, although 
his work would be regarded as an oracle by some, others would 
criticise it with sharp severity. Yet he evidently felt that 
something ought to be said ; his over-full soul demanded utter- 
ance ; and the volume-before us is his solemn testimony in a 
great case, — his “ burden from the Lord ” to inquiring, doubt- 
ing, anxious men and women both in and out of his own 
Church. 

Coming thus, almost ex cathedra, from a gifted author, from 
“Old Harvard,” from a high-toned denomination, the book 
not only claims attention, but also challenges examination. We 
receive it with gratitude, and open it with gladness. Here, at 
last, we trust, is a concise and luminous answer to the often- 
repeated question, ‘‘ What is Unitarianism?” Now we shall 
know where we are, and what to believe. After drifting at the 
mercy of the waves on foggy and boisterous seas, for more 
than half a century, the ‘“ Unitarian Controversy ” has finally 
reached terra firma, and settled down into something like an 
official statement. Puissant Reason has kindly come in, and 
taken charge of the Unitarian Zion, and the Ism, hitherto so 
shadowy and slippery, has at last become clearly defined and 
comprehensible. | 

The very title of the work, “Reason in Religion,” is full of 
meaning, — historical, prophetical, hopeful meaning. It seems 
to say that, although heretofore, in many a land and age,-re- 
ligion may often have been only a mythology, a mystery, a 
tissue of hazy superstitions, a mixture of folly, fraud, and 
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fanaticism, employed by the cunning to control the simple, it 
shall be so no longer. Better times are coming. Hereafter, 
religion shall be a reasonable theory concerning God, life, duty, 
and destiny, based on proven facts, and sustained by sound 
logic. Credulity shall subside, unbelief shall cease, and com- 
mon sense shall triumph. No longer shall sectarians contend 
about empty words and uncertain ideas, nor doubt torment the 
human race. The watchmen and the watched shall see eye to 
eye, and the “ knowledge of the Lord cover the earth.” 

Rapidly turning the leaves, and finding truth and beauty 
glowing on every page, our attention is presently arrested by 
this cheering and sublime announcement : — 


‘Whatever chances is willed, —the mischance as well as 
the looked-for and desired result, the failure as well as the ful- 
filment, the disaster as well as the success, the foundeYéd and 
unreturning vessel as well as the safe arrival, the earthquake 
which shatters a city as well as the sunrise that blesses a world. 
According to this view, the unlooked-for escape is providential ; 
but equally providential the loss and the death. Whatever 
chances is willed ; and whatever is willed is right. This is the 
theory of Providence which my own feeling inclines me to 
embrace, — the only theory which approves itself to my judg- 
ment, as satisfying equally mind and heart.” —P. 78. 


This theory places the universe and all things therein on a 
safe and solid foundation, and inspires the glorious hope that 
God, being infinitely good, wills and causes all things to work 
together for good. The paragraph may remind one of Calvin- 
istic predestination ; but the principle involved inevitably ul- 
timates in Universalism. While reading the preceding chapters 
respecting the “ Retreating God” and the “ Advancing God,” 
we were somewhat anxious, afraid the author would leave 
matters contingent, uncertain, confused, dark, — would oblige 
us to infer that impenetrable mystery shrouded the world, and 
that we must be resigned to ignorance and suffering. But we 
rejoice to find the fear groundless. The doctor litts the veil, 
and discloses a perfect universe, running in perfect order, and 
forever exempt from the possibility of failure or accident. 
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Whatever chances is willed by infinite Wisdom, and whatever 
is thus willed is right and good. For a time we forgot the 
book, and feasted on the enchanting spectacle, while our happy 
thoughts ran in this way: Then the “ Fall of Man” was not 
an accident nor a calamity, but simply the unavoidable and 
fitting commencement of life in earnest, — the proper starting 
of the ever since rightly-running stream of human affairs. The 
harsh notes of sin and woe that fill the earth are not discords, 
but deep diapasons in the grand universal. harmony. Wars, 
slaveries, rebellions, revolutions of empire, are all only so many 
noble steps in the majestic progress of the race toward per- 
fection. The fiendish barbarities of Andersonville were all 
ordained to teach the North the important lesson not to trust 
rebels with the reins of government until they bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Tears are but dewdrops that pro- 
mote soul-growth. Even‘sin is only a thin shadow that will 
gradually disappear, as the progressing spirit approaches the 
Father of lights. All is right, good, prosperous. This, then, 
is Unitarianism. This is the bread of life with which it is 
trying to feed the famishing people. 

We have seen what is in one hand; let us now look in the 
other. We have no desire to prove that our author contradicts 
himself. ‘There are men who adopt the “ whatever is is right” 
theory, and try earnestly to apply it to cases of seeming wrong, 
to show that the apparent evil ultimates in good. If they do not 
always succeed, they are, at least, self-consistent, and therefore. 
worthy of respect. But the doctor does not try to cling to his 
glittering theory. Like most other people, he evidently believes. 
there is a vast amount of sin, evil, wrong, falsehood, failure, 
and misery. The main object of his book is to combat and, 
if possible, to destroy the erroneous opinions that injure mis-. 
believing men. Manifestly he deems it not all for the best for 
people to believe in the Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Ortho- 
doxy, Universalism. He is quite certain it is not all for the 
best for men to continue in sin and unbelief. He would have 
sinners repent, and thereby escape the sharp pangs of remorse 
and the awful doom of eternal death. Here, then, we are again, 

3* 
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just where we started. The old enigma, the old mystery, re- 
mains unsolved. The Sphinx still stares us out of countenance, 
The thick shadow of doubt still lies on our minds, and the fear 
that hath torment still, at times, harrows our souls. We asked 
for bread, and he gave usa stone. We sigh for more light, 
but feel less hopeful of obtaining it from ‘‘ Reason in Religion.” 

As we continue to read, however, the sphere and power of 
Reason next claim attention. Reason is our author’s peculiar 
forte ; and he uses it with Titanic might. It is the hard, huge 
club with which the Harvard Hercules slays the lion, Error. 
Very pleasant to those not in danger-of being hit is the ring 
of his heavy blows and the relish with which he deals them. 
The Augean Stables, where so many controversial hobbies 
have so long been stalled, he undertakes thoroughly to cleanse 
by the use of Reason. Henceforth, religion shall be reason- 
able, and reason shall be religious. The Christian shall no 
longer indulge in meaningless rhapsody, nor the infidel com- 
plain of theories difficult to comprehend and hard to believe. 
In the Golden Age of Reason, now close at hand, the lion and 
the lamb, the saint and the sceptic, shall be at peace. 

Nearly a century ago, a Mr. Burnett, of Aberdeen, in Scot- 
land, left by will a large amount of property, the income from 
which, once in forty years, was to be paid as a premium to the 
writers of the two best essays on the existence of a Supreme 
Being. The testator was manifestly of the opinion that the 
reality of the divine existence would not stay proved long at 
a time, nor by any one set of arguments. Dr. Hedge goes still 
further, and shows that it cannot be proved at all, — neither by 
arguments a priori nor a posteriori, neither by nature, nor law, 
nor the traces of intelligent design in the visible creation, nor 
in the manifestations of an overruling Providence in human 
history. Paley’s masterly attempt to prove the existence of 
God, in this way, was a failure, and so must all fail who make 
similar attempts. 

‘“‘ Whether we seek him in the realms of space, in the proc- 


esses of nature, or in human life, God hides himself from the 
curious intellect, more inscrutable now, in the full age of the 
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human understanding, than in its childhood, retiring ever 
farther, the farther we advance in culture and knowledge.” — 
P, 44. 


An atheist could ask for no fuller admission of the correct- 
ness of his arguments and cold creed. What,then? Are we 
to give up belief in the Deity? Bynomeans. God so reveals 
himself to the moral sense that men may still have faith in him. 
Yet “direct internal revelation in any degree is a rare expe- 
rience. . . . . The mass of mankind must receive their 
religion at second-hand and on historical authority, as they re- 
ceive the greater part of all their knowledge.” —P. 64. Mat- 
ters are getting considerably mixed and confused. Bibliolatry 
ignores the revelation in nature, and the revelation to the moral 
sense generally, and abandons the intuitions of faith to make 
room for credence in a verbal record,—a second-hand state- 
ment. The infidel begins to wince and complain that this is 
just what he has long protested against, — driving reason out 
of religion. The doctor remains calm, and complacently re- 
plies, “‘ Religion needs mystery, and cannot exist without it. 
Without mystery, it degenerates into mere mechanical philos- 
ophy, into arithmetical calculation, into ethical systems that 
may serve to smooth the outward life, but exert no quickening 
power on the soul.” — P. 45. 

Here, again, we are brought back to the point whence we 
started. There is a mystery in religion; there is a faith in the 
good man’s soul that reason cannot give nor take away. Thisis 
the old camp-ground of all Christendom. Cultivated, kingly 
souls perceive ‘“‘the heavens declare the glory of God,” and 
childlike natures feel the presence of the King of kings, just 
as if Reason in Religion were of no account. 

We have no disposition to condemn the logic or the con- 
clusions of the book thus far. Much ingenuity, learning, and 
piety are displayed in every chapter. But we do vehemently 
object to this fast-and-loose Unitarian style of treating the- 
ology ; this apparent pandering to Infidelity and Orthodoxy, 
and meaning nothing; this flourish of trumpets and din of 
preparation, and then no advance; this needless, if not dan- 
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gerous, putting of new wine into old bottles, and old wine into 
new bottles. Such a course really satisfies nobody. It is not . 
suited to this matter-of-fact age. It is the noxious result of the 
fatal defect in Unitarianism. It retards the growth of the 
Unitarian Church, and deprives the world of the benefit that 
many an eminent man might confer by plainly preaching that 
gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. 

Yet, by some strange fatality, most of the Unitarians will 
persist in this off-and-on course. Though, in every moral re- 
form movement, they are bold, strong, and earnest as first-class 
heroes, yet on points of vital importance in theology, they are 
hazy and cold as Newfoundland fog. The voluminous works 
of Dr. W. E. Channing do not impart the secret whether he 
believed in endless misery or the final restitution of all things. 
Judging by his published sermons, Dr. O. Dewey was equally 
timid about defining his position on that all-engrossing subject. 
“‘ A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy,” by Dr. Ellis, 
has the air of a complaining petition to the Orthodox not to 
look unkindly on Unitarians, nor greatly blame them for seces- 
sion ; for really they have not gone very far away, and are not 
very heretical. Rev. W. R. Alger, in his recent learned and 
valuable work, “ History of the Doctrine of a Future Life,” 
does not represent Universalism fairly ; and he cannot plead 
ignorance as the cause of his failure in this direction. He could 
easily have found out what we believe.* Most of the Unitarian 
sermons that it has been our misfortune to hear, have been of 
the indefinite type,— “sound,” but not much “fury,” signifying 
nothing. Most of the subjects in the book under review are 
treated in the same inconclusive manner. On prayer, sin, the 
nature of Christ, miracles, faith, etc., the probabilities are nicely 
balanced, the various theories of ancient and modern times are 
finely displayed, harmless notions are laboriously exploded, and 
old truths are placed on new bases, — all with consummate skill 


*In the later editions of his work, Mr. Alger has, we believe, made such changes 
in the text as were necessary to render it a more correct representation of Univer- 
salist opinions. The charge of intentional misrepresentation, therefore, is not 
in place.— Editor. 
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and tact. Cui bono! What benefit is such a publication? 
It may be pleasant reading; but it can make no converts. 
It does not need, it is not worth, an elaborate review. 
Whether the author’s steelyards are exactly correct, and 
whether he gives us the exact number of ounces, scruples, and 
grains of everything he weighs, are matters of very little con- 
sequence. 

But there are two interesting points where Dr. Hedge does 
make a stand and show his colors. The first is in his ‘* Chris- 
tian Idea of Immortality,” and the second in his “ Critique of 
Penal Theology.” Here we dislike both his manner and mat- 
ter, and feel compelled to draw the sword of Controversy in 
defence of what is near and dear to many Christian souls, of 
what we deem truth and right. 

“Ifa man die, shall he live again?” This is one of the most 
important and intensely interesting questions that ever stirred 
the human mind. So long ago as the age of Job, it was ear- 
nestly asked by many a soul about to cross the Vale of Shad- 
ows, and by many a loving one vainly looking after those gone 
before; and ever since, an answer in the affirmative has been 
eagerly sought by all the thoughtful in this dying world. 
From time immemorial, the best wish that could be made for a 
monarch was, “QO King, live forever!” and the most importu- 
nate prayer that has arisen from bereaved lips has been, “ Oh 
that we might meet our loved ones again in the better, the 
deathless land.” 

In ancient times, although most people had some vague no- 
tions of another life, human immortality was veiled in obscurity 
and uncertainty. Some believed in the transmigration of souls, 
some in a shadowy existence in the underworld, and some in the 
annihilation of personality at death ; but all groped in darkness 
and trembled in doubt. At length the blessed Saviour came, 
“abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel,” and his own resurrection and reappear- 
ing. It was imagined before; but since then it has been so 
nearly known that all Christendom, from the profoundest phil- 
osopher to the humblest disciple, has indulged in the glorious 
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hope of eternal life. And Christians have this hope, because 
they are Christians, because they have learned of Christ, be- 
cause they believe in the New Testament, — the word of God. 
We may admit, if hard pressed, that immortality cannot be 
proved by analogy and arguments drawn from nature, nor by 
psychology and metaphysics; but we do not, therefore, lose 


our faith, We stand on the New Testament, and still feel 


secure. That is our impregnable fortress, and to it we flee in 
every time of doubt and danger. There we are safe and 
strong. This has been the position, faith, and feeling of almost 


every Christian for eighteen centuries. 


But our author has a special case to make out in “ penal 
theology ;”’ and hence he makes a discovery, and attempts a 
strange work. To escape both the doctrine of’Endless Misery 


and Universalism, and thus steer clear of all danger, he lays 
his sacrilegious hands on the great central truth of the New 
Testament, tries to take away the pillar and ground of our 


faith in a future life, dims the light of the gospel, and drags 


in as an equivalent the gloomy dogma of the non-immortality 
of the soul. His notions strikingly resemble the vapid the- 
ories of those brilliant geniuses, the Adventists, and of that 
eccentric divine, Rev. Walter Balfour. Read his confession: — 


“Tt has generally been supposed that the doctrine of a 
future life is one of the specialities of the Christian revelation. 
Gibbon ascribes to it, among other causes, the early conquests 
of the gospel. But had the historian been challenged to pro- 
duce from the gospel record the statement of that doctrine, in 
clear and explicit terms, as a universal spiritual truth, embrac- 
ing the whole family of man in its import and application, he 
would have been at a loss to recall a propcsition answering to 
his own impression of the place which that doctrine occupies 
in the Christian scheme.” [The infidel thought too well of 
the gospel.] ‘A critical examination would have shown him 
that the promise (of a future life) was bounded in its applica- 
tion by the household of faith, and had no validity in the ap- 
— of the writers of the New Testament beyond these 

ounds ; that when Jesus says, ‘Because I live, ye shall live 
also,’ he is thinking only of his own (‘ The Father hath given 
all things unto the Son’); and that Paul had only believers in 
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view when he wrote, ¢ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’ He would find the immortality of the soul, 
as a universal psychological fact, if seemingly intimated, no- 
where explicitly declared. I recall at this moment but two 

assages in which that doctrine is even intimated. , ; 

lsewhere in the New Testament, so far as I remember, ‘the 
future life is regarded, not as a natural event, — a consequence 
resulting from “the nature of the soul,— but as something 


achieved by faith.” — Pp. 369, 370 


Here we join issue. We disbelieve and dislike our author’s 
sentiments. To us the New Testament is all aglow with the 


idea of a blessed immortality for all men. ‘“ We cannot recall 
at this moment”’ a single passage in which the conscious im- 
mortality of any man or any class of men is denied even by 
implication. The subject was discussed by Jesus in only one 
instance, — in his ‘reply to the Sadducees; and then even Dr. 


Hedge perceives that the great Teacher gave his instruction in 
the affirmative. Neither he nor the apostles ever exhorted 


people to have faith in immortality that they might become 


immortal, —but to believe in the future life because it was a 
fact, a reality, a positive destiny. The doctrine flows as a 
natural sequence from all the teachings of Christ. He every- 
where speaks of God as the Father of man; and as the off- 
spring always resembles the parent, man, the image of God, 
must be immortal like his Father. He calls himself “ the Son 
of man,” — that is, a human being, — and speaks of his resur- 
rection as a certainty, leaving us to infer that, in this respect, 
we and all men will share the destiny of our most noble 
Brother. He dictates a pure code of morality for all men, 
because man is not an ephemera, a mere insect, of no conse- 
quence, but an immortal being, that ought, therefore, to keep 
himself pure. He tells Martha her brother shall rise again, 
—her brother still, and not a thin ghost; not for any special 
reason, not as an achievement of faith, but because, like other 
men, Lazarus was immortal. Again and again he showed 
himself after his resurrection for the purpose of demonstrating, 
not merely that he was alive, but also, and mainly, the reality 
of man’s post-mortem existence. He who believes the record 
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can hardly avoid the inference, “Jesus rose again, and there- 
fore so shall I and all men rise again.” St. Paul said, Acts 
xxiv. 15, “I have hope that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and the unjust.” And, in his 
opinion, the life beyond the grave was not a mere barren ex- 
istence, in danger of fading away into impersonality; for he 
taught that “as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,” and to be alive in Christ is to be a new creature, 
full of Christ-like immortality. All this, to our mind, is as 
plain as language can make anything; and if the case is not 
made out, the cause of the failure is in the weakness of words, 
and not in the lack of proof. 

Dr. Hedge knows perfectly well that anastasis, resurrec- 
tion, does not mean coming to life nor becoming immortal, but 
simply standing up. The soul, the spiritual man, is as really 
immortal before as after the resurrection ; only, before what we 
call death, it is burdened and weighed down by the gross ma- 
terial body ; but after, it rises and stands erect in the freedom 
of pure spirituality. So far as the body is concerned, death 
is merely the commencement of the change of form wrought 
by decomposition ; so far as the soul is concerned, it is mental 
catalepsy, intellectual paralysis. In this sense, “‘ the soul that 
sinneth shall die,” and all sinners are thus dead. But this 
state is not a finality. Tie gospel arouses men from this 
stupor. Becoming a Christian is “ passing from death unto 
life.” The condition, and not the nature, of the immortal spirit 
is thereby affected. And here, the mission of Christ and the 
office of Christianity becomes clearly apparent. It was not to 
create immortality nor to give man the power to achieve im- 
mortality by faith, but to quicken the world into a conscious- 
ness of the future life, and to show that that life is real, 
personal, sentient, and glorious. 

But as the doctor admits that “all souls are immortal in 
some sense” though in what sense it is difficult to decide, we 
pass to notice the great error and blemish of his book, — the 
personal annihilation of the finally impenitent. It is fair to let 
him state his gloomy theory in his own way : — 
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‘Conscience (or self-consciousness) is the life principle of 
moral natures. The tendency of sin is to weaken and corrupt, 
and finally to mortify and destroy, that principle. When, ac- 
cordingly, in any soul the evil tendency exceeds a certain stage 
of development, the soul loses the power of self-recovery, and 
— the evil tendency still proceeding — arrives at last to rest in 
evil as its good, and to sin without compunction or any inward 
restraint or contradiction. This is the.stage of Devildom or 
Evil Spirits. _Then—the evil tendency still proceeding — 
commences a process of mortification, which involves, as its 
final consummation, loss of consciousness ; for consciousness 
supposes a capacity of distinguishing good and evil and loss 
of voluntary power; for voluntary power involves, also, a 
moral element. Sin is finished, and has brought forth death. 
The soul, as a moral agent and a conscious individuality, is 
extinct ; as a monad it still survives. No longer a person, but 
a thing, its condition henceforth is not a question of psy- 
chology, but of ontology. To those who are curious in such 
speculations, the Gnostic cosmogony of early Christendom, 
which was afterwards unconsciously revived by Jacob Bohme, 
—the cosmogony which supposes the material universe to be 
the wreck of some foregone spiritual creation, — may suggest 


the probable uses of lost souls.” — Pp. 416, 417. 


Is this Unitarianism? It outdoes the oracular announce- 
ments of Swedenborg, and puts the vague rantings of Spirit- 
ualism entirely in the shade. As we read it, criticism gives 
place to pity. We are grieved that so great and good a man 
should be driven to such an illogical extremity. It pains us to 
see the last analyses of ‘“ Reason in Religion” thus flounder 
out in Gnosticism and mysticism. Thank God, such is not 
our creed! Thank God that when we are called to minister 
at the bedside of the dying, we are not compelled to say, or 
even think, that ‘ we can recall but two passages” in the word 
of God that even intimate an immortal personality, a conscious 
future life, for man! Thank God, we are not obliged to tell 
the sorrowing and almost heart-broken mother whose heroic 
but wayward son fell in battle, fighting for his country, that 
his future destiny is a question of ontology which the extrava- 
gant hallucinations of Jacob Bohme may help her solve! The 
unsatisfactory notions of Dr. Hedge are not to be compared 
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with the positive assurances of the gospel, and they will there- 
fore soon be forgotten. But a few good, plain, and sufficient 
reasons for rejecting them may not be amiss. 

First, Dr. Hedge presents no proof, and there neither is nor 
can be any positive proof, of their correctness. So far as we 
can see, his theory is built on doubtful assumptions. He as- 
sumes that the word.“ death,” in the passage “sin when it 
is finished bringeth forth death,” means that “the soul, as a 
moral agent and a conscious individuality, is extinct.” This 
needs proof. We submit that such is not the New Testament 
usage of the word. When Paul says, Eph. ii. 5, that God, 
“even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ,” he does not mean — cannot mean — that he and 
those of whom he speaks had been extinct, had been mere 
monads while they were dead. Or, if they had been, and God 
had quickened them into living persons, then we may at least 
hope that eventually he will in like manner quicken all human 
monads; and the question, What use is to be made of lost 
souls? so loses its interest that the lucid revealments of the 
great Bohme may continue to remain generally unknown. The 
same remarks will apply with equal force to John’s testimony,— 
John iii. 14: “ We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death.” The beloved disciple had been 
dead, but not an impersonal monad. But, to make the matter 
plain and sure, it is recorded, 2. Tim. i. 10, ‘ Christ hath abol- 
ished death, and hath brought life and immortality to light.” 
The extinct monadic state, then, if such a state exists, is not a 
finality. It has been and can be abolished to permit the re- 
turn of conscious life. Jesus came to seek and save the lost ; 
and in the gospel plan of salvation, there is still a chance for 
the recovery of lost souls. The simple truth is, Dr. Hedge is 
guilty of starting with a petitio principii, —a begging of the 
question; and as he begins, so he proceeds throughout his 
strange confession of faith. He does not know, he has not 
proved, and for obvious reasons he cannot prove, that “the 
tendency of sin is to destroy the moral principle,” nor that sin 
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will go on increasing and deepening in the spirit sphere until 
the guilty soul passes through the stage of Devildom and down 
into extinction. No human being has ever witnessed such a 
lapse, and hence no one is qualified to testify to the assump- 
tion. The Bible is silent on that subject. The doctor’s state- 
ment stands alone and unsupported. We may admit that, at 
a certain stage of degradation, the soul loses the power of self- 
recovery ; but it is not therefore beyond the reach of recovery 
by divine assistance. ‘lhe whole human race was in just that 
condition, — dead in sin, sunk in degradation, and without the 
power or possibility of self-recovery, and, on that very account, 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world, and 
yet continually, by his Holy Spirit, helps man to rise and re- 
cover his strength and innocence. But our author’s theory 
necessarily ignores both God and the Saviour, and treats the 
sinner as if the influences of Providence were limited to this 
earth-life. He forgets that God is good unto all, regardless of 
place or time. He does not dream that in the fair fields and 
clear light of the better land, the lost soul, surrounded by hosts 
of loving angels earnestly desiring to render assistance, may 
be illuminated, melted into penitence, and lifted into purity. 
Hence he lapses into frigid annihilationism. 

Justice, wisdom, mercy, the “all-for-the-best” theory, all 
protest against this unreasonable creed. Toa large extent man 
is the creature of circumstances. It is not the child’s fault that 
he was born and reared in the lowest dens of vice; that he 
imbibed a thirst for ardent spirits at his drunken mother’s 
breast, and was taught to steal as a trade and to lie as a duty ;. 
and for God to ordain or permit one such soul to come into 
the world to feel the warm breath of love, to languish under 
the inexorable ban of caste and poverty, to yearn for a better 
condition, to sigh and inwardly pray for strength and help to 
break away from the bondage, to struggle fiercely but vainly 
against temptation, to writhe in the agony of regret and re- 
morse, and at last to go miserably down to extinction, having 
enjoyed next to nothing, having suffered much, and served no 
valuable purpose, would be not only unwise, unmerciful, and 
unjust, but the very superlative of cruelty. Such a spectacle 
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would be a disgrace to the moral government of the universe. 
All the arguments against endless misery as a needless wrong 
can be urged with equal force against this theory. If true, it 
is all strange, dark, lamentable. Before the creation of the 
first man, God knew how matters would turn, and could have 
made different arrangements. Can we suppose the All-Good 
guilty of calling into existence a race of intelligent beings, a 
portion of whom would inevitably go blundering down through 
Devildom into extinction? We-cannot. We reject the theory; 
and in all kindness advise its author to expunge it from his 
book and mind as unworthy of him and of this enlightened 
age; to cast from him the idle fear of being called a Univer- 
salist and losing some semi-Orthodox admirer, and in the next 
edition openly advocate with us the reasonable, consoling, and 
glorious doctrine of the final restitution of all things. 

A parting word to Unitarians. We admire your talents and 
learning. We envy not your high social position. . We pray 
for and rejoice in your prosperity. But we are saddened by 
your non-committalism, your hesitancy, your fatal theological 
defect in not openly avowing and advocating Universalism. 
As a denomination, you are drifting in this direction, and here 
you must ultimately arrive. Already many, if not most, of 
your ministers are, in private, unqualified Universalists ; and 
those who are not will probably ere long be converted, or sink 
into the charnel-house of Episcopacy. You are mistaken in 
supposing that we hold any sentiments that, seem to you ab- 
surd. You can give no reasons why we should become Uni- 
tarians. We have all your good theological ideas and more 
too. We seek no union of the two sects, except in friendship. 
We are content to stand or, if need be, fall on our own platform. 
But we think the cause of truth would be better served, if all 
your people would take the manly position already occupied 
by some of them, and frankly say, in public and private, We 
do not believe in endless misery nor in the annihilation of the 
sinner; but we do believe in universal salvation. Whoever 
cannot or dare not say this is unworthy the name of Unitarian 
in its better sense; but whoever can and does say it is our 
brother. 
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ArTICLE IV. 


Some Account of the Workings of Slavery in the United 
States. 


History of the Rebellion ; Its Authors and Causes. By Joshua R. Gid- 
dings. New York: Follet, Foster, & Co. 1864. 

History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the Thirty-seventh and Thirty- 
eighth United States Congresses, 1861-64.. By Henry Wilson. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. i 


SLAVERY in the United States is practically dead. What 
has been its life and character? This is not an unfit hour to ask 
and answer such questions. It has long existed in our land. 
‘Its life is coeval with the settlement of the country. 

1620 was a marked year in history. In that year the sails 
of the ‘“ Mayflower” whitened Plymouth Bay. In that year 
an English fleet bore down to the coast of Barbary, to rescue — 
Englishmen from Algerine bondage. It was in that year, too, 
that a Dutch ship sailed up the James River with twenty ne- 
groes, to be sold as slaves. These were the first whose step 
ever cursed the soil of the United States, though slaves had 
worn their chains for more than a century in the neighboring 
island of Hayti; for, as early as 1517, Charles V., then only 
seventeen years old, and just raised to the Spanish throne, 
granted to one of his favorites the right to supply that island 
with 4,000 Africans annually. This was after nearly 2,000,000 
Indians had been worked to death on that same island. 

Slavery began its life in this country in Virginia. It did 
not confine itself to that colony, however. Maryland estab- 
lished it at once, though it had been before pronounced un- 
christian by the Roman Church, under whose auspices that. 
State was settled. South Carolina was settled in 1670. The 
next year a cargo of slaves was landed there and sold. Gen. 
Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, regarding “slavery as 
against the gospel,” positively prohibited it. But twenty years 
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had not passed before the prohibition was removed, and negroes 
were freely sold in that colony. Nor was slavery limited to 
the South. It found an entrance into Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. Even New England, planted by 
democratic ideas, reared the auction-block, upon which human 
beings were bought and sold. The first impulse of Massachu- 
setts men was to oppose the introduction of negro slavery, 
though Indians had been used as slaves from its first settle- 
ment, and when, in 1645, Captain James Smith brought two 
negroes to Boston and sold them as slaves, the court ordered 
them sent back to Africa, and made Smith and his mate answer 
for their doings. But these scruples were soon overcome, and, 
before the century closed, slaves were owned all through New 
England. Whites, too, were held in the same condition. 
Ship-loads of men and women were brought over and sold for 
a term of years, to pay the expenses of their passage or to 
liquidate debts which they had incurred in their native lands. 
Yes, worse than this, many were kidnapped in England and 
Ireland, and forced aboard some ship ready to sail for the New 
World, where, on their arrival, they were immediately sold. It 
is said some respectable families now living in Boston have de- 
scended from such slaves. Webster, in his famous 7th of March 
speech, declared that “he would not re-enact the will of God” 
by prohibiting slavery where climate had forbidden its ingress, 
and some may think the latitude of New England unfavorable 
to slavery. But what region has been too cold and what nation 
too barbarous for slavery? It has prevailed in all zones, and 
extended through all ages. It has dwelt in valleys and upon 
mountains. It originated farther back in antiquity than the 
light of history shines, and we know not to what point in the 
future it may continue. There has been no nation, ancient or 
modern, enlightened or barbarous, whose civilization has not 
been stained by chattel slavery. 

We thus find that, within one hundred years after the settle- 
ment of America, slavery had crept into every one of the colo- 
nies. The leading men supported it, the customs of society 
upheld it, and around it legislation threw its protecting arm. 
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John Winthrop, Roger Williams, and William Penn were slave- 
holders. The foreign slave trade was briskly carried on. In 
1698 the growing demand for colonial products in Europe 
gave an impetus to the African slave trade, which before had 
been quite limited. Before another century passed, it was esti- 
mated that 100,000 were annually exported from Africa. At 
first, Holland, Spain, and Portugal monopolized its profits. 
But long before the seventeenth century closed, England put 
in her greedy hand for a share. The gains were great, and of 
the gold first brought home, the fruit of that accursed traffic, 
new coins were struck and called “ guineas,” a name they now 
bear. They were the price of blood, and are to-day a record 
of England’s shame. 

Slavery continued in all the colonies till after the Revolution 
began. Massachusetts and Connecticut were not much behind 
South Carolina in the barbarity of their laws on the subject. 
The first fugitive slave law ever enacted in America was of 
New England birth, in 1643, framed in the Articles of Confed- 
eration of the United Colonies of New England. Slaves were 
much more numerous, however, in the Southern than in the 
Northern colonies. 

In Massachusetts, in 1754, there were 2,448 slaves over 
sixteen years of age. As you went South, they increased in 
number. There were more in Connecticut, still more in New 
York. In Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, they consti- 
tuted one third of the population, while in South Carolina they 
far outnumbered the free inhabitants. Prior to the Declaration 
of Independence, the heart and conscience of New England 
began to utter their protest against the wickedness of human 
bondage. As early as 1701, Boston requested her representa- 
tives to put a stop to negro slavery. The leading divines of 
New England were beginning to pray and preach and write 
against the institution. In 1770 James, a slave of Rich- 
ard Lechmere, of Cambridge, brought an action against his 
master for detaining him in bondage. The ablest counsel in 
the State were employed on both sides. The slave won the 
case. “[his was two years before the famous decision of Lord 
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Mansfield in the Somerset case in England. The Quakers of 


the country poured their influence into the anti-slavery current, 
and about this time nearly all of them in Pennsylvania volun- 


tarily liberated their slaves. I believe, too, that all the colo- 
nies, through their legislatures, — excepting South Carolina 
and Georgia, who then, as they ever have since, seemed in- 


spired by the spirit of oppression, — prohibited the further 
importation of slaves, though in several instances such acts 


were vetoed by the king, 

Thus matters stood at the beginning of the Revolution, and 
we may be sure that the fires of freedom which then burned 
on every hill-top in the country only tended to melt away the 
chains of bondage. 

In 1776 the Continental Congress resolved unanimously, 
‘that no slaves should be imported into any of the Thirteen Col- 
onies.” In 1787 the same Congress, under the lead of Jefferson, 
passed that celebrated ordinance which consecrated the north- 
western territory, now divided into seven States and peopled 
by more than 6,000,000 inhabitants, to freedom ; and, so far as 
the record shows, no member of Congress ever lifted his voice 
to defend what Wesley had already denounced as the “ sum of 
all villanies.”” Slaves were allowed to enlist in the Revolution- 
ary army with the promise of freedom ; and so rapidly did the 
spirit of liberty spread that six out of the thirteen States had 
abolished slavery before the Constitution was framed in 1787. 
At the close of the Revolution, the leading men of the country 
were opposed to slavery. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Jay, Franklin, Madison, and Patrick Henry had given 
their emphatic testimony in favor of the universal rights of man. 
Williamson, of North Carolina, Col. Mann, of Virginia, Lu- 
ther Martin and William Pinckney, of Maryland, and other 
worthies of the time, had openly and strongly denounced the 
practice of holding men in bondage. The Church, too, was 
on the same side. The leading divines— Bellamy, Hopkins, 
Dwight, Styles, and Edwards — and the prominent sects — 
the Quakers, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregation- 
alists —thundered against this inhuman institution. * And 
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while there was this concurrent testimony on the part of lead- 
ing statesmen and the prominent religious sects and preachers 
of the country against slavery, there was hardly a voice so 


defiant either of the principles of democracy or of the sanc- 
tions of religion, as to raise itself in opposition to this wide- 
spreading sentiment. The idea that slavery is “divine,” “ the 
chief corner-stone of a republic,” was the birth of a later and 
more degenerate time. Even so late as 1818, a South Caro- 
linian admitted in Congress that slavery is an evil. 


The Convention that framed the Constitution met. A large 
majority of its members were lovers of universal freedom. 
Some wanted to finish slavery, which they thought was dying. 
But the members from Georgia and South Carolina said, 
“ Allow us the right to import slaves and to catch our fugitives, 
or we will not come into your proposed Union.” To this Con- 
vention was given the grand opportunity of founding a govern- 
ment on the basis of equal and universal justice. The spirit of 
the country prompted to this. But the opportunity was allowed 
to slip. In a moment of weakness it admitted the plague-spot 
upon its otherwise fair pages. The foreign slave trade was 
permitted. The right to capture runaway slaves was indirectly 
acknowledged. The saint and the devil sat down to sup. 
Christ and Belial entered into fellowship, with what result we 
too painfully know. It don’t belong to us to enter into a 
consideration of the reasons which led to these steps. My 
business is to read history. The steps above mentioned were 
taken. It was the first battle between slavery and freedom 
in American legislation. Slavery won the day. Nor was it 
unconscious of this victory, and its object now was to use it 
for its benefit. Consequently we observe that for the first 
thirty years after the government was fairly at work, the slave 
power seized and used every opportunity for concentrating its 
forces and shaping the course of the government. In 1790 
there were not quite 700,000 slaves in the country, with the 
general public sentiment setting towards emancipation. In 
1793 Whitney invented the cotton-giny which could do in one 
day what required three hundred hands to do before. This 
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gave a great stimulus to the production of cotton, and, as 
might be supposed, it gave a great impetus to slavery; and 
it is a singular coincidence that, in this same year, the first na- 
tional fugitive slave law was passed by Congress, which was 
felt to be so inhuman and so opposed to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution that most of the Free States forbade their magistrates, 


under severe penalties, from taking any part in executing the 
law. This was the second national act in behalf of slavery. 
From this time the peculiar institution was taken under Fed- 
eral patronage. It was no longer local, but national. The 


slave-holders knew their strength, and exercised it. They were 


determined to hold their power in the Senate, and so, as often 
as a Free State asked for admission into the Union, they cast 
in a Slave State to balance it. Louisiana was purchased in 


1803. Hitherto slavery had been confined to the Atlantic 


slope of the continent. Now it crossed the Mississippi. Thus 
it went on step by step till 1820, when it extended over eleven 
States, — six of the thirteen original ones and five new ones, — 
which contained a white population only 700,000 less, and a 
black and white population together a million more, than all 
the Free States, and an area nearly twice as large as the Free 
States, beside a territory of 179,000 square miles nearly sure 
to come in as Slave States. In the mean time the progress of 
emancipation had been entirely checked. The seat of govern- 
ment was removed to the District of Columbia in 1802, with 
slavery on all sides of it, and no State after that had emanci- 
pated her slaves. From the adoption of the Constitution up to 
1820, freedom had gained but one victory in Congress, — the 
abolition of the foreign slave trade in 1808,— and this was a 
barren victory; for although Congress, time after time since 
then, has legislated upon the matter, and declared it piracy to 
engage in it, yet it as repeatedly has winked at the crime. As 
late as 1821, two hundred and fifty cargoes of slaves were 
brought from the coast of Africa to the United States annually, 
and mostly in American vessels, some of them fitted out in 
Boston, Newport, and New York. Such things have continued 
down to 1860. Congress knew this, the Presidents knew it, 
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and the Supreme Court knew it; but no earnest effort was 
made to prevent it or bring the guilty ones to punishment. 
Mr. Lincoln was the first President who ever hung a slave- 
trader, though according to our laws — were many who 
ought to have been hung. 

Up to 1820, I say, freedom had gained but one triumph in 
Congress, and that a fruitless one. All the legislation in that 
body touching the matter was favorable to slavery. An at- 
tempt had been made to emancipate the slaves in the District 
of Columbia ; but only 37 against 77 voted for it in the House 


of Representatives. The domestic slave trade was carried on 


there in such an inhuman and cruel manner as to bring from 
the lips of John Randolph the emphatic declaration, “that 
such a traffic was an abomination to any part of the world, 


even to Africa.”* Nobody denied it ; still Congress refused to 
move against it. Free colored men were kidnapped in Mary. 


land and Pennsylvania and sold South under the fugitive slave 
law of 98. The Quakers, who, both in this country and in 


England, have been from a very early period the sentinels of 
Liberty upon her watch-towers, poured in their petitions; but 
Congress turned a deaf ear to them. The slaves of St. Do- 
mingo had thrown off their chains, and had most heroically 
defended their rights against the attempts of Napoleon to re- 
enslave them, and, in 1806, Congress passed a bill suspending 
our commercial relations with that island, lest the story of their 
heroism should reach the slaves on our Southern plantations 
and make them uneasy in their thraldom.* That law remained 
in force till 1862. 

In 1818 the first Florida war was fought solely to recover 
fugitive slaves, who were harbored there by the Seminole 
Indians, in which acts almost too cruel to relate were perpe- 
trated. It was just prior to this that certain slave-holders, 
whose slaves had been carried away by the English army, put 
in a claim for indemnification. During the war the city of 
Buffalo had been burned, and when the sufferers called upon 
Congress for relief, they were told that theirs was the misfortune 


1“ History of the Rebellion,”’ p. 41. *Thid. p. 35. 
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incident to war, and no aid could be granted. But when slave- 
owners asked for compensation, their prayer was heard and 
their claim was pressed upon the English Government until 
$1,200,000 were obtained and distributed among the claimants. 
It was about this time, also, that Southern statesmen began to 
demand the purchase of Florida, because it had become an 
asylum for “fugitive negroes,” “a population whose existence 
was incompatible with Southern prosperity.” Northern mem- 
bers of Congress made no objection, and the purchase was 
made. 

Thus we see that, up to this date, the counsels of slavery 
had ruled in our national legislation. But now a new question 
arose. At the last session of the fifteenth Congress, a bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives authorizing the 
people of Missouri to form a State Constitution. An amend- 
ment was offered declaring that all persons born of slave 
mothers after the admission of the State should be free at the 
age of twenty-five. For three days this was warmly discussed. 
Northern members were never so bold before. The barbarous 
character, the inherent crimes, of slavery, and its incompati- 
bility with republican institutions, were plainly shown. South- 
ern members refused to discuss the question on these grounds. 
I don’t blame them. They stood on technicalities. They denied 
the right of Congress to interfere with the formation of State 
Constitutions in this way, and asserted, if Northern members 
persisted in such a course, the Union would be dissolved. Not 
the first time by any means that such a threat had been made. 
They declared “a fire had been kindled which the ocean could 
not quench.” The reply of Taylor and Tallmadge, of New 
York, was, “ Let it be so. Ifit is necessary for blood to flow 
to maintain the love of liberty, let it flow.” The vote was 
taken and the amendment adopted by a majority of four, and 
the bill thus amended was passed by a larger majority. But 
the Senate rejected it by a majority of twenty-four, and Con- 
gress adjourned. 

The excitement awakened in Congress spread through the 
country. As the legislatures of the States assembled, this all- 
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absorbing question attracted their attention. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, New York, and Ohio prayed Congress 
to restrict slavery to its present limits. Even a large meeting 
in Baltimore, over which the mayor presided, adopted strong 
resolutions against the extension of slavery. 

A new Congress assembled in December, 1819. In a few 
days the Missouri Question was brought before the House, and 
after it was discussed for nearly two months at various times, 
a bill prohibiting slavery was passed by nine majority. The 
Senate again struck out the prohibitory clause. The House 
disagreed. The Senate adhered to their vote and demanded a 
Committee of Conference, and by this committee a compromise, 
that devil of American politics, was proposed by which the State 
was to come in with slavery, but all the unorganized territory 
north of 86° 30’ was to remain forever free. The compromise 
was adopted. “A dirty bargain!” exclaimed John Randolph, 
with his characteristic sarcasm, while he denounced the North- 
ern members by whose aid it had been carried as “ dough- 
faced,’ — an epithet then first introduced, and never since 
dropped from our political vocabulary. As soon as the vote 
was declared in the House, John Randolph gave notice that he 
should move a reconsideration the next day ; but the Speaker, 
Henry Clay, hurried the bill up to the Senate, and the next 
day, when Mr. Randolph made his motion, he was informed 
that it was too late. 

The excitement that followed this decision was intense. It 
gave the North the Speaker in the next Congress, but, with 
this exception, it did not weaken the slave power. That still 
continued to shape legislation, control the foreign policy of the 
government, to make peace or war, to enact or repeal tariffs as 
suited its wishes. No President could enter the White House 
who did not swear allegiance to it. Even John Quincy Adams, 
who afterwards won such a glorious name, tried in vain through 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Clay, to induce England to sur- 
render the fugitives who had taken shelter from the storms of 
slavery in Canada. He did negotiate a treaty with Mexico in 
which there was a clause for the rendition of fugitives. To 
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their credit be it spoken, the Mexican Congress refused to 
ratify it. 

The feeling which the Missouri Compromise awakened was 
soon allayed, — the North has always been wonderfully forgiv- 
ing toward the South, — so that in 1831, when William Lloyd 
Garrison, then a young man, just out of a Baltimore jail, where 
he had been imprisoned for denouncing the domestic slave trade 
as piracy, commenced publishing the “Liberator,” whose motto 
was “Immediate and unconditional emancipation,” he found 
a general coldness upon the subject. There was not a ripple 
of feeling in Church or State for the slave. He went to 
Boston to speak on the subject, and every church slammed its 
doors in his face. Nearly every minister turned his back upon 
him. Only the despised infidels of the town opened their hall 
to him and welcomed his message. So thoroughly had slavery 
demoralized the entire public sentiment that hardly any influ- 
ential man gave him countenance. The South, however, heard 
of him and sent their command to the Boston authorities to 
shut his mouth. Mayor Otis replied, ‘They need have no 
alarm ; for he only publishes a 7 4 9 newspaper in a third-story 
attic, with no other assistant than a negro boy, while the whole 
wealth, fashion, and religion of the city are hostile to him.” 
Soon after this George Thompson, the eloquent English aboli- 
tionist, was mobbed in Faneuil Hall. Henry Ware, Jr., had 
greatly excited Dr. Channing’s congregation by reading on 
Sunday a notice for the meeting of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society. A few weeks later that same society was driven from 
their hall by well-dressed Boston gentlemen, and the mayor 
declared he was powerless to prevent such outrages. Mr. 
Garrison was seized, his clothes torn from him, and he himself 
lodged in Leverett Street jail by the civil authorities, to pro- 
tect him from the fury of the mob. Nor were these things 
confined to Boston and Massachusetts. Everywhere through- 
out the North the attempt to discuss slavery was met by violence 
and abuse. To appoint an anti-slavery meeting was to invite 
the gathering of a mob. To stand upon an anti-slavery plat- 
form received the frown of fashion and the anathema of the 
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Church. The lives of its leaders were imperilled and some 
even “gained a martyr’s glorious name.” The question must 
not be discussed. Mr. Garrison, at the outset of his career, 
went to Dr. Beecher, his beaw-ideal at that time of a minister, 
asking his co-operation. Dr. Beecher replied that he had too 
many irons in the fire already to put in another. “ Better take 
them all out,” replied this young prophet of liberty, “ than not 
help the slave.” Afterwards, as President of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Mr. Beecher prohibited the students from discussing 
the question of slavery. Theodore Weld and some of his asso- 
ciates left the institution and went where it was not unlawful 
to sympathize with the oppressed. 

In 1834, Edward Everett, then in the prime of life, already 
renowned for eloquence and scholarship, was placed in the 
gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts. He had just returned 
from Congress, where he had shown his subserviency to slavery 
by avowing his readiness to shoulder a musket to help suppress 
a slave insurrection, if need be. In one of his annual messages 
he asked whether it was expedient to legislate against the for- 
mation of anti-slavery societies. This need not surprise us 
when we consider his subsequent acts. After John Quincy 
Adams died, — having put every lover of freedom throughout 
the entire country under perpetual gratitude to him for his 
fearless and uncompromising defence of the right of petition 
and the interests of freedom, — Mr. Everett was chosen by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to pronounce his eulogy. I heard 
it as it fell for two hours from his eloquent lips; but not one 
word of allusion was there to the crowning glory of the old 
man’s life. Ten years ago, when he went through the country 
with his “Lecture upon Washington,” he remembered to for- 
get that Washington did not dare to meet his God until he 
had struck the chains from his slaves. Let us be thankful thaft 
he lived long enough to redeem his name and character. In 
his ripe age he laid upon the altar of freedom his rare elo- 
quence and his eminent learning, and died with the blessings 
of a grateful nation falling on his venerable head. His name 
shall have a place in Liberty’s temple. 
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Dr. Follen, as eminent for his humanity as he was renowned 
for talents and learning, was banished from his native Ger- 
many for his too ardent love of freedom. He arrived in New 
York in 1835. He enthusiastically espoused the anti-slavery 
enterprise, and afterwards lost the chance of a professorship at 
Harvard in consequence. 

In proportion as opposition to the anti-slavery movement 
increased, prejudice against the black man became more in- 
tense. He was ostracized from society and denied all social, 
intellectual, and political privileges ; for it is an old proverb that 
‘“‘ whom we injure him we hate.” He was not allowed the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise in any Free State. If he went 
to church, he must sit in the negro-pew. No place of public 
amusement was open to him. He could not have a seat in the 
common schools. Academies and colleges said to him, “ Come 
not here.” Miss Crandall was prosecuted and imprisoned in 
Connecticut in 1833, for having a colored girl in her private 
school. In Lebanon, New Hampshire, the town authorities 
ordered the removal of an academy building from the precincts 
of their town, because there were numbered among its students 
a few young men with “ skins not colored like our own.” A 
black man could not belong to the militia. He could not carry 
a mail-bag even across the street. He could not live in some 
of the Free States. His body could not be buried beside a white 
man’s. In Plymouth, where the Pilgrim Fathers first touched 
American soil, it is only a few years since that the black man’s 
corner was pointed out in the graveyard. I don’t know but it 
is to-day. So that, long before Judge Taney's epigrammatic 
expression, it was true that the black man had no rights in 
America which white men felt bound to respect. 


Unpopular as the abolition movement was at this time and 
‘seemingly insignificant, it filled the South with alarm. They 


understood its meaning better than the North did, and knew if 
it were not suppressed it would revolutionize the country. They 


were right. Their folly consisted in supposing that it could be 


arrested by the arm of legislation. But so infatuated were 
they that they did not believe it. President Jackson called 
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the attention of Congress to the subject in one of his messages, 
and recommended that a law be passed prohibiting the circula- 
tion of anti-slavery documents through the post-office in Slave 
States.’ Mr. Calhoun, then at the height of his fame and in- 
fluence, came to the defence of the President by whom he ought 
to have been hung seven years before.‘ He startled the country 
by a new theory. Up to this time, though hugged by the 
South, slavery had been admitted to be an evil. But Mr. Cal- 
houn made the audacious announcement that it was a blessing. 
Not only was it a good, morally and economically, but it formed 
the most solid and desirable foundation on which free institu- 
tions could be reared. This theory was new at the time. It 
has since been adopted throughout the South. Mr. Calhoun 
brought in a bill in accordance with the President’s recommen- 
dation. This bill passed the Senate and then died ; but South- 
ern postmasters without law (on the assurance that the Post- 
master-General would wink at it) took the matter into their 
own hands and refused to distribute papers that were obnoxious 
to slave-holding interests. Matters were carried even further 
than this. In 1885, the people of Charleston, South Carolina, 
assembled one day, and by the consent or direction of the post- 
master publicly burned all newspapers that had come to that 
office containing anything touching slavery. All the clergy of 
the city gave their presence at the bonfire. ) 

I said Mr. Calhoun’s bill only passed the Senate. The 
House never acted upon it. But both houses did pass resolves 
against receiving petitions relating to slavery. In the Senate, 
under the lead of Mr. Calhoun, a resolve was passed declaring 


it the duty of the General Government to protect slavery, and 
that any attempt to interfere with it in the District of Co- 
lumbia or in the territories would be a dangerous attack upon 


the institutions of the Slave States. In the House, under the 
lead of Charles G. Atherton, of New Hampshire, it was re- 
solved that all petitions referring in any manner to slavery 
should be laid upon the table without being debated, printed, 
or referred. This was in 1838.’ Thus was the sacred right of 


3 «* History of the Rebellion,’’ p. 102. 4 Ibid. p. 105. 5 Thid. p. 122, 
5* 
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petition, the inheritance from the past, trampled under foot. 
The slave power was in the ascendant, and its policy was to 
prevent inquiry into its acts. The institution of slavery was 
not to be discussed. The acts of slave-holders were not to be 
questioned. In 1839 Henry Clay declared it moral treason to 
introduce the subject into Congress. Benton echoed this senti- 
ment. A year before the passage of Atherton’s Gag Rule, Mr. 
Slade, of Vermont, was discussing slavery in the District of 
Columbia. After*endeavoring in vain to silence him, the 
slave-holders called upon each other to leave the hall, and most 
of the members from Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia 
did.° This was secession on a small scale. 

I say the policy of the South was to stifle debate. Other 
questions might be freely discussed, but not this. Slaves were 
increasing in the country at the rate of a million every ten 
years; husbands and wives, parents and children, were being 
torn from each other’s arms at the auction-block every month, 
— six thousand were annually sold from Virginia to the South- 
ern cotton and rice fields; their blood was soaking the whole 
South and their cries were echoing through the land; the do- 
mestic slave trade was carried on under the very eaves of our 
national capitol; tragedies of suffermg and woe were being 
enacted in our country every month, whose recital would have 
filled the humane heart with a shudder; our government, in 
the language of John Quincy Adams, was becoming “ the 
most perfect despotism in the world.” Still there could be no 
debate upon the subject in Congress. No petition touching 
the matter could there be received. 

In January, 1844, John Quincy Adams presented a petition 
from Benjamin Emerson, and forty-five other citizens, of Ha- 
verhill, Mass., praying Congress to adopt immediate measures 
for the peaceful dissolution of the Union of these States, 
and stating the reasons for such prayer. Mr. Adams moved 
the reference of this petition to a select committee of nine 
members, with instructions to report an answer to the peti- 
tioners showing why the prayer of their petition’ could not be 

6 ** History of the Rebellion,’’ p. 117. 
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granted. At once vociferous calls for the floor were heard 
from all parts of the hall. Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, inquired 
if it would be in order to burn ‘the petition in the presence of 
the House? Mr. Wise asked if a resolution censuring the 
member for presenting the petition would be in order; and Mr. 
Gilmer, of the same State, presented such a resolution, pend- 
ing the reception of which the House adjourned. 

Immediately public notice was given that the members from 
the Slave States would meet that evening to make arrange- 
ments for the trial which was to take place the next day. Nearly 
every one of them was at the meeting. Thomas F. Marshall, 
of Kentucky, a new member, a young man, a nephew of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and already renowned in his own State for 
his eloquence, was selected, because he was of the same political 
party as Mr. Adams, to present the resolutions and conduct the 
debate against the venerable statesman of Massachusetts. On 
the following morning, before a full House and crowded gal- 
leries, Mr. Marshall rose and proposed a preamble and two 
resolutions as a substitute for the résolution offered by Mr. 
Gilmer the preceding day, which declared Mr. Adams guilty 
of high treason, for which he justly merited expulsion from the 
national councils; but, out of mercy, the House would only 
visit him with censure. After reading these resolutions, he 
proceeded with a speech characterized by that eloquence and 
force of argument for which he was distinguished. Southern 
members thought they should succeed in disgracing the old 
man whom they hated, while Mr. Adams’s friends indulged the 
same fears. 

Mr. Adams in reply spoke briefly ; but on the following day 
he gave more attention to his young opponent. ‘“ He spoke of 
Mr. Marshall as having already won an enviable fame in his 
own State Legislature by his earnest support of human free- 
dom, and then began to array his errors.” He said the mem- 
ber from Kentucky had charged him with “high treason.” 
‘“* Now,” said Mr. Adams, “ thank God the Constitution of the 
United States has defined high treason, and it was not left for 
the gentleman from Kentucky, nor for his puny mind, to define 
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that crime, which consists solely in levying war against the 
United States, or lending aid and comfort to their enemies. I,” 
said he, “ have presented a respectful petition from my constit- 
uents ; I have done so in an orderly manner and in the regular 
course of business, in obedience to my sworn duty; and the 
gentleman calls this levying war! Were I the father of that 
young man, I could feel no more anxiety for his welfare than 
I do now; but, if I were his father, I would advise him to re- 
turn to Kentucky and take his place in some law school, and 
commence the study of that profession which he has so long 
disgraced.” 

Mr. Marshall now saw that he was to receive the full force 
of his opponent’s severity; and, as if to bid defiance to his 
powers, he rose, and, folding his arms across his breast, looked 
Mr. Adams full in the face. This seemed to call forth all the 
reserved powers of “the old man eloquent.” He appeared to 
his audience to rise in stature. His eloquence became more bold 
and lofty ; his invective more terrific. He referred to the fact 
that Mr. Marshall had attended a midnight cabal of slave- 
holders, and, by the influence of ‘that ambition which over- 
leaps itself,” had consented to endeavor to prostrate and destroy 
one of the best friends he had on earth. He showed him an 
ingrate. As he proceeded, a breathless silence reigned through 
the hall and crowded galleries. There was no loud breathing, 
no rustling of garments. Reporters laid down their pens. 
Slave-holders were melted to tears. Marshall retained his 
position, “‘a standing corpse,” even after Mr. Adams sat down, 
showing no other sign of life than a nervous tremor which 
pervaded his system, and so remained till a friend led him to 
his seat. He afterwards declared he ‘“ would rather die a 
thousand deaths than encounter that old man again.” 

The debate went on for twelve days. Mr. Adams spoke 
nearly every day. He was nearly seventy-five years old, but 
his mind was never clearer nor his eloquence more overpower- 
ing. The whole subject of slavery was open. He understood 
it thoroughly. He put all his guns in place and opened fire 
upon the institution and its supporters. They found, instead of 
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catching a victim upon which to feast, they had bearded the 
lion in his den, and aroused his ire. He foamed and shook his 
mane. They feared and trembled, and at last sued for quarter. 
They asked him when he should be through? He replied he 
did not know. When Sir Warren Hastings was arraigned 
before the British Parliament, the trial occupied several years, 
and Mr. Burke was three months in making one speech. He 
would endeavor to close his defence as soon as he could con- 
sistently with duty to himself and the public, and he thought 
it probable he might close in ninety days. Finally, the whole 
subject, on motion of Mr. Botts, of Virginia, was laid on the 
table by a vote of 106 to 93, which was a virtual acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. The right of petition was substantially vin- 
dicated, though the famous 21st Rule was not repealed till 
two years aftez.’ 

Years passed. The administration, which was then Whig, 
changed to Democratic; but whether Whig or Democrat sat 
in the White House, slavery was behind him. In 1845 Flo- 
rida was admitted as a Slave State. In the same year Texas 
was annexed for the avowed purpose of extending the area of 
slavery. This was walking in the path of “ manifest destiny.” 
Slavery was continually gaining; freedom was repeatedly 
being driven to the wall. 

Reference has been made to the support which the national 
governnent was giving to slavery in the District of Columbia. 
The most inhuman laws were enacted and executed. Free 
men were frequently kidnapped and locked up in the Wash- 
ington jail. Let two or three incidents be related. One night 
in 1848, eighty slaves escaped from the District in a schooner. 
They were overtaken by a steamer, brought back to the city 
and locked up by authority of the United States, until many 
of them were sold to that infamous slave-trader, Hope H. 
Slatter, to be carried South. While he was marching them 
through the streets of Washington, he was greeted with smiles 
and the right-hand of approval by the Rev. Henry Slicer, then 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, although among 

7 ** History of the Rebellion,’’ pp. 159-172. 
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that unhappy gang of bondmen there were some, it was said, 
to whom this same Slicer had administered the sacrament only 
a few days before. Is it strange that, when that chaplain 
offered his hypocritical prayers the next morning in the Repre- 
sentative Hall, some of the members invoked the curses of God 
upon his head ?*® 

There fled one night from this slave prison a young girl only 
nineteen years old, hoping she might reach her friends in Vir- 
ginia, from whom she had been cruelly torn a short time before. 
The slave-dealer and his assistant immediately pursued her and 
as she was crossing the long bridge, seeing she had no chance 
of escape, she leaped into the river below, and sought from her 
God in heaven the mercy which man had refused her on the 
earth. At another time a poor slave mother, torn from her hus- 
band, had been imprisoned here with her two children. As she 
mused upon the agonies of the past and the probable horrors 
of the future, her mind was filled with madness, and, seizing 
her little ones, she with her own hand gave them into the 
tender embrace of death; then, severing the thread of her own 
existence, she, with them, ascended to that land which echoes 
with no slave’s groan, and is darkened by noslave prison. Her 
piratical purchaser prosecuted her former master for selling 
him a vicious slave, and obtained indemnity for his loss at the 
hands of an American jury. Congress looked on, and Mr. 
Foote, of Mississippi, threatened to hang Mr. Hale on the first 
convenient tree, if he should come to his State, for attempting 
to expose and prevent the repetition of such atrocities; while 
Mr. Giddings, for doing the same thing in the House, was as- 
sured by Mr. Haskell, of Tennessee, that he ought to hang as 
high as Haman.’ 

But we pass on. We come to 1851. The anti-slavery 
discussions had gone on In 1848, the Free Soil party threw 
a formidable vote, not, however, on account of its actual 
strength, but because of what it prophesied. Beside this, elo- 
quent and influential statesmen were urging upon Congress 
the passage of the Wilmot Proviso. There had been, more- 

8 ‘* History of the Rebellion,’’ p. 278, *Tbid. pp. 269, 270. 
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over, branches of “ the underground railroad ” laid from every 
Slave State to the North. A thousand slaves were escaping 
annually. The South was alarmed. Something must be done. 
The “ peculiar institution” was in danger. The Fugitive 
Slave Bill was proposed by Mr. Mason, of Virginia, defended 
by Daniel Webster, passed by a Democratic Congress, and was 
signed by a Whig President. This was the most atrocious 
bill, and the most insulting to the conscience of the country 
that was ever passed by Congress. It carried slavery from 
Mason and Dixon’s line to the northern boundary of the 
United States. It converted the whole North into slave- 
hunting ground. It made humanity a crime, and obedience to 
the Golden Rule treason. It was passed to save the Union, 
which the political doctors said was very sick, and it must 
be executed for the same purpose. Great statesmen defended 
it. Daniel Webster had opposed the Missouri Compromise. 
At the same time he had denounced the African slave trade 
“as a work of hell.” In 1837 he had said, “ the anti-slavery 
sentiment had become so strong that to attempt to coerce it 
into silence would endanger everything in the Constitution and 
the Union.” In 1844 he asked, “ When all the civilized 
world is opposed to slavery, is it for America to come to its 
assistance, and to insist that its maintenance is necessary to the 
support of her institutions?” But in 1852 he foreswore 
these noble sentiments, and went through the land denouncing 
abolitionists and ridiculing the higher law. He went to Boston, 
Syracuse, Albany, Baltimore, and Virginia, saying that our 
New England love of universal liberty was a prejudice which 
we must conquer. At Capron Springs, Virginia, they gave 
him a dinner. After dinner one of the toasts was, “The Fu- 
gitive Slave Law — upon its faithful execution depends the 
perpetuity of the Union.” He responded. His speech was 
worthy the sentiment. 

Some thought he did it as a bid for the Presidency. If he 
did, he sold himself for nought ; for at the next Whig Nominat- 
ing Convention the South did not give him a vote, and there 
were only 82 out of 293 in all that convention so poor as to 
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do him homage. Other politicians imitated him. The scholars 
and merchants took the same stand. In Boston and Cambridge 
they wrote a letter to Mr. Webster thanking him for remind- 
ing them of their duties, and Boston merchants went so far as 
to resolve to suspend relations with those towns that opposed 
its execution. The political and religious press all through the 
North, with here and there a rare exception, either silently 
acquiesced in the enormities of the Fugitive Slave Bill or 
shamefully defended them. The Church forgot Christ and God, 
and profaned their pulpits by indorsing its crimes. Those 
who preached against them were the exception, and many of 
them who did lost their parishes. Professor Stuart wrote on 
Conscience and the Constitution, proving slavery from the Old 
Testament and the New. We know how the slave-hunter came 
tracking his victim, as the hound bays the wild beast in the 
woods. In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia men and 
women were seized and hurled back to bondage. Men who 
had never been slaves were arrested, and hurried off South. 
Judges Grier and Kane sat in Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, for the purposes of sentencing human beings to the life- 
long curses of slavery. Thirty thousand blacks fled from the 
Free States to Canada and other places, lest they should fall 
a prey to the ‘slave-hunter. Men were fined and imprisoned 
for assisting fugitives to escape from the clutches of the law. 
Still inhuman as it was, it must be sustained. It was a finality. 
Like the laws of the Medes and Persians, it must not be 
changed. It must not be discussed. 

The Democrats, at their next National Convention to nomi- 
nate a candidate for President, resolved “that they would 
adhere to it; that it should not be repealed nor changed to im- 
pair its efficiency, and that they would resis¢ all attempts at 
renewing, in Congress or out, the agitation of the slavery 
question.” The Whigs, not to be outdone by their opponents, 
likewise resolved “to insist on the strict enforcement of the 
law, and to discountenance all efforts to continue and renew 
the further agitation of the question whenever, wherever, and 
however made.” Thus it is seen the Whigs were for office 
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and slavery; the Democrats were for slavery and office. The 
Church was not much behind the politicians in their devotion 
to the law. Can we find language’ that adequately describes 
the wickedness of the Church in its complicity with slavery ? 
It denounced dancing and card-playing, and anathematized 
them as crimes; but slave-holding was no crime. Not to bap- 
tize an infant was a sin; but to steal a babe from its mother’s 
arms was no sin. 

We know what has taken place since 1852. The repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, the sufferings of Kansas, the Dred 
Scott Decision, the attempts to buy or steal Cuba, the deter- 
mination to reopen the slave trade, the assaults upon freedom 
of speech in Congress and out, the growing despotism of slave- 
holders in the South, — these are familiar to us all. The South 
had had the Presidency nearly all the time from the organiza- 
tion of the Government down. When it has not been a 
Southern man, it has been a “ Northern man with Southern 
principles,” and such have always gone farther for slavery than 
a real Southerner dared to go; they have monopolized all the 
other important offices, and shaped the policy of the nation. 
In fact, the slave-holders were the government. Just after the 
election of that courtly imbecile, James Buchanan, the “‘ Char- 
leston Courier” exultingly claimed it “asa Southern victory, 
fought on Southern grounds,” and triumphantly added, “ ‘The 
Wilmot Proviso is dead! The Missouri line is obliterated ! 
Kansas is ours!” So it seemed. Thus matters stood in 1856. 
Slavery seemed triumphant. An exciting contest had just 
passed, and the Northern idea was defeated. America was the 
richest country in the world; but yet one sixth of her inhabi- 
tants were too poor to own themselves. We were the best 
educated people under the sun, and yet every sixth man and 
woman was too ignorant to spell his own name. We had more 
churches than any other people in proportion to our numbers ; 
but still, every sixth boy and girl in the land was forbidden to 
read the Bible. 

But -these things did not pass without thought and opposi- 
tion. The South had gone too far. She had overdone the 
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matter. For the forty years between 1820 and 1860, the 
North had been increasing in wealth, intelligence, and popula- 
tion. Churches, schools, books, and newspapers had increased. 
Her intellectual and industrial powers were becoming consoli- 
dated. At the South it was the opposite from all this, The 
contrast between the Free and Slave States was very apparent 
and very marked. Every census was becoming an anti-slavery 
lecturer. The railroads, the factories, and the machine shops, 
the schools, academies, the churches, and printing-presses of the 
North were giving emphasis to the appeals of the abolitionists, 
and were showing that the interests of the country were wrap- 
ped up in free thought, free labor, and free schools. Moreover, 
anti-slavery discussions were spreading throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Calhoun said, in 1833, and Mr. Clay, in 1839, the 
subject must not be discussed in Congress. The House of 
Representatives had shut its doors against anti-slavery peti- 
tions. The two great political parties had resolved, in 1852, 
to “ discountenance ” and “resist” the renewal of anti-slavery 
agitation. Mr. Fillmore congratulated the country, in his last 
message, that abolitionism was dead. Politicians had declared 
again and again that the matter was settled. But, unfortu- 
nately for them, it would not stay settled. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it would arise to disturb their festal hours. 

Finally, the beginning of the end came. In 1860 Mr. Lin- 
coln was elected President. For the first time since our Goy- 
ernment was organized, the people concentrated their power 
against slavery, and won the day. They did not understand 
the meaning, nor appreciate the magnitude, of this victory ; but 
the South did. The slave-holders saw that their doom had 
been pronounced. The Republicans said, ‘‘ We do not wish to 
interfere with slavery where it is; we only desire to check 
its spread.” The slave-holders knew better than this. They 
knew that the feeling of which Mr. Lincoln’s election was the 
expression would increase in breadth and strength until slav- 
ery should be wiped away. They rushed to arms. The war 


began. But the Northern people did not fully understand this 
act. They called it a “conspiracy,” “an insurrection,” “a 
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momentary madness which ten days would end.” They did 
not perceive that, it was. slavery in arms againt the census- 
tables. They did not.comprehend, that, having defeated slay- 
ery by ballots, they must now, conquer it by bullets, The 
South took up arms to save slavery. This very step was or- 
dained to be its destruction. They did,not.see.it.. The North 
did not see it. Mr. Seward said at the beginning of the war, 
“ Let it end as it may, the status of the slaves. will, not be 
changed.”’ Congress. resolved in the summer of 1861 that 
they had no wish nor intention to interfere with the relation of 
master and slave. Just before our army crossed into Virginia, 
in July, 1861, an order was issued that, if any slave came within 
our lines, he should not be harbored. Need we wonder that 
we were defeated at Bull Run? In August, of the same year, 
Gen. Fremont issued his proclamation, declaring all slaves be- 
longing to rebels in Missouri free. The President immediately 
revoked it, and soon relieved him of his command. The same 
autumn, Gen. Halleck, Gen. Fremont’s successor, signalized 
his entrance upon his new duties by issuing his famous Order 
No. 38, directing that no fugitive should be received within our 
lines. In October of this year, Charles Sumner, inspired both 
by anoble humanity and a far-sighted wisdom, declared that the 
only path to victory and peace lay through emancipation, and 
Republican politicians derided him. They denied his history, 
and mocked at his philosophy. In November our force landed 
at Port Royal, South Carolina, and one of the first acts of the 
commanding general was to assure the slave-holders that he 
did not intend to touch their slaves. General Burnside gave 
a similar assurance when he entered North Carolina with his 
victorious forces in the following February. And so late as 
the summer of 1862, the President announced to the country 
that if he could suppress the rebellion without touching slav- 
ery, he would do it. But this was not to be. In the counsels 
of God it was determined that this war should not end till the 


shackles fell from every slave. 
The people were opening their eyes to. see this, Congress 


had been moving. In August, 1861, it declared that all slaves 
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employed for insurrectionary purposes should be made free. 
In March, 1862, it. became the law that slaves coming within 
our lines should not be returned. The next month, slavery 


was abolished in the District of Columbia, and, for the first 
time for sixty years, Congress sat in the atmosphere of freedom. 
On the 8th of July the Confiscation Bill, guaranteeing freedom 
to all slaves owned by those actually engaged in the rebellion, 
and of those who aided and comforted it, was passed. In the 
same month slaves were invited into our army, with the prom- 
ise of freedom, which was subsequently extended to their 
wives and children. The Emancipation Proclamation came in 
January, 1868, and commenced the new year with a new policy. 
All through that year, as our army moved, the way of free- 
dom, like a path of light, was opened, so that, as the territory of 
the rebellion shrunk, freedom’s area was enlarged. The proc- 
lamation exempted certain districts in Louisiana. Gen. Banks 
removed that exemption, and spread it over the whole State, 
which act has since been ratified by a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Then Arkansas, catching the spirit of liberty, has writ- 
ten freedom in her Constitution, and Maryland and Missouri 
and Tennessee, taking up the strain, have asked admission into 
the sisterhood of Free States. Kentucky will soon follow. So, 
month by month, and year by year, as the war progressed and 
public spirit advanced, slavery has been crumbling away, until 
now, by the solemn decision of the American nation, emanci- 
pation is the policy, not of the President, or of the Congress, 
or of the army, but of the sovereign people. The anti- 
slavery measures of the administration are approved, and a 
further one, amending the Constitution, is enacted. So that 
soon, in all of America’s broad domain, “ the sun shall not rise 
upon a master, nor set upon a slave.” 

Hitherto we have been a nation of opposites, — one half 
free, one half slave, — the Declaration of Independence and 
Fugitive Slave Laws side by side. Bells ringing for freedom 
on the Fourth of July, and the groans of 4,000,000 bond- 
men mingling with their peal; 400,000 emigrants annually 
landing on our shores, seeking a refuge from foreign oppres- 
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sion, at the same time 1,000 were fleeing to British soil from 
American despotism, worse by far than any that darkens the 
continent of Europe. Such shameful contrasts are to exist no 


longer. America is to be free, — all free. 

The achievements of the nineteenth century in behalf of free- 

dom have been many and grand. In 1807, after many fruitless 
attempts, the English Parliament abolished the foreign slave 
trade. America, France, and Spain have since united in repro- 
bating that traffic. In 1834 all the slaves in the British West 
Indies were liberated. Nine years later, more than 12,000,0°0 
slaves in East India were emancipated by the same power. 
In 1846 Sweden freed all her dominions from slavery. Two 
years later France and Denmark imitated this example. Hol- 
land followed in 1860. In 1861 the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias issued his imperial manifesto, which completed his grand 
design of emancipating 20,000,000 serfs, and thus, throughout 
his vast realm, put an end to slavery, which had existed there 
for more than a thousand years. We could have wished that 
America, true to her theory and genius, could have led in this 
sublime work ; but if this high position is not to be awarded to 
her, we will not fail to rejoice that we have been led, even by 
the stern discipline of war, to follow the example of others. 
‘‘ America,” as another has said, “has been twice in the 
labors of parturition. In 1776 she brought forth civil liberty 
for the white man. In 1865 she gives birth to universal lib- 
erty.” Ten years ago, the anti-slavery cause bore its cross in 
our midst; to-day it wears the crown, placed there by the in- 
telligence and power of the country. 

John Adams once wrote in his diary, “I always consider 
the settlement of America with reverence and wonder as the 
opening of a grand scheme and design of Providence for the 
illumination of the ignorant, and the emancipation of the slay- 
ish part of mankind all over the earth.” That design is to | 
be fulfilled. Plymouth Rock is to be carried to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Declaration of Independence is to be written 
on every State Constitution. The rights of man are to be 
vindicated on American soil, Every man and woman is to 
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have the privilege of using the brains God has given them. 
And in vindicating the rights of man here, we vindicate the 
rights of man all over the globe. So we can see, through 


whatever of darkness there may be in the present, the rays of 
ravishing light and glory. Wecan look into the future and 


see the dawn of that day for which saints have prayed and 
heroes fought‘and martyrs bled. We are going to be a nation 
founded on'the immovable basis of universal justice. The negro 
is to be acknowledged as aman. He is to go to the ballot-box 
side by side with the white man. We found that we could 
not suppress rebellion in the field without his bullet. We shall 
‘earn that we cannot overthrow rebellion in the legislative hall 
without his ballot, and it will be placed in his hands. Things 
are tending to this, and Providence will not allow the hopes of 
man to be defeated. Let us work, but lét us hope and patiently 
wait. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Waste of Moral Forces. 


To the serious and thoughtful mind, perhaps the most dis- 
heartening feature of the fimes is the fearful waste of moral 
forces that is perpetually going on. This becomes doubly 
discouraging, as we contemplate the fact that every power 
within reach is needed to resist successfully the obstacles to 
human progress. 

Of material waste, all are painfully cognizant. There is no 
need of laboring to impress people with a realizing sense of 
that. When fortunes were melting, and the national wealth 
was being consumed at the rate of millions every day, and ‘its 
most precious lives at the rate of thousands every month, a 
fearful consciousness of the fact was felt everywhere. 

But these is another waste going on right before our eyes, 
far more exhausting and impoverishing, to the consequences 
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of which men seem totally indifferent. It is a moral waste, 
the consumption of moral sinews, that, if tightly employed, 
would lift the nation and the age to a condition of moral afflu- 
ence, saving us in the present from the worst evils that prey 
upon us, and in the future from bloody discords, the seeds of 
which are being most liberally sown. 

The current theory of the world is, that material prosperity 
is the chief consideration ; and if that is only secured, it mat- 


ters little at what expense of truth and justice. 
But moral or immoral forces must control and wield all our 


temporalities either for good or evil, determining whether they 
shall be to us sources of comfort or the mischievous agents of 
destruction. 

Few stop to reflect that the terrible war from which we 
have just emerged is chargeable to the bad condition of our 
national morals, and that to have corrected them twenty years 
ago, would have saved us from the destruction of life we have 
suffered and the load of taxation under which we are groan- 
ing. Thus it appears that moral forces have a material value 
that ought to dazzle the eyes of the veriest miser. 

Many are of the opinion that the world is not elevated to a 
higher position because the moral forces requisite to the work 
do not exist, and that, therefore, they must be manufactured, 
or imported from some foreign sphere. Now we deny this, 
and hold that there are at hand forces amply adequate to the 
accomplishment of any result that the best may desire, but 
that they are wasted, being either suffered to lie around idle, 
or to become the glittering appendages of a power adverse to 
our interests. 

As there was enough steam wasted befure the day of Watts 
to propel the navies of the world, so also there is enough mor- 
al force lying unused to put away every evil that afflicts us, 
As steam navigation, under the control of pirates, may be em- 
ployed to destroy the splendid commerce to which it has 
given birth, so, also, these moral forces, which are the sinews 
of progress, in the hands of the evil, may be used to defeat 
the best-planned movement for the good of the world. 
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By moral forces, we mean intellectual power,.any degree of 
soul culture, personal influence, and every truth in morals or 
physics. They are in the head, the heart, the hand; ample 
are they, marshalled, to secure the victory ; and that, too, per- 
haps, without a contest. But they intermingle in friendly 
relations with, and swell the ranks of, and give momentum to, 
the forces of evil. 

The remedy for this is not creation, nor importation, but 
separation. If we desire to use a current of electricity, we 
should not seek to create it, nor to import it, but to separate 
it from other elements by which it is pinioned. So, also, if 
we would wield a moral force, we must separate it from the 
powers and influences that chain and neutralize it. 

Christianity itself is a striking instance of this separating 
process. It was not a creation, but the extracting of pure 
metal from the dross, and the unloosing of pinioned powers. 
Truth scattered through the philosophies was released from its 
fealty to their errors and vanities. Aphorisms and proverbs 
that sparkled only in the cold coronal of worldly wisdom were 
_taken down and placed in more vital settings. Those that 
were yoke-fellow with some infamous precept of kingeraft 
or priestcraft were released from the connection, and installed 
as champions of human interests. 

Christianity is the gathered wisdom of ages, organized as a 
working power. Until its principles were separated from the 
theories and systems by which they were neutralized, and 
from the bad purposes to which they had been applied, they 
were useless, and perhaps worse than useless. So long as the 
precept, ‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself” joined fraternal hands 
with that old iron rule, “ An eye for an eye, and atooth for a 
tooth,” it had no power. To become a power it must neces- 
sarily come out and abjure the friendly relation, and assert 
distinctly and earnestly its own unqualified demands. 

The doctrine of immortality as the unprotesting yoke-fellow 
of the Egyptian theory of transmigration, or of the Greek 
Hades, was incompetent to thrill and elevate the stricken soul. 
It was necessary that it should present the sharp lines and 
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angles of separation from all philosophies and isms, which 
it did in the hands of Christ, in order to become potent for 
good. 

The forces of the Reformation were in the bosom of the Old 
Church, like latent heat, centuries before they made any dis- 
tinct manifestation. There was the Bible with its pure moral- 
ity, there was intellectual power, with free thought stirring in 
the individual bosom, and many instances of noble Christian 
development. But all this brain power and heart power 
went to enhance the greatness of Catholicism and strengthen 
its chains, until the magic word “separation”? was spoken, 
and this made the old foundations quake from Rome to the 
Baltic. It was only when these forces, as an organized pow- 
er, became Protestants against the corruptions they had 
heretofore tacitly countenanced, that they were felt. 

It has been just the same with every new form of truth. 
When tamely stated as hypothesis, old error is tolerant and 
friendly, because when in this condition truth is powerless. 
But when it becomes a sharply-defined system, with the pos- 
itive and inexorable purpose of obtaining a standing-place and 
working out its mission in society, then and then only is it 
vital. And we may depend upon it that, when it thus as- 
serts itself, the clash of deadly conflict is not distant. 

Let us now inquire what interpretation we are to give to 
this idea of separation. In what sense is truth to be sepa- 
rated from error, religion from seeular things, and the religious 
man from the world, in order that these moral forces may be 
economized? Must the separation be positive and entire in 
order to be effectual ? Must a system of belief or plan of action 
necessarily be absolutely free from error to be practicable for 
good? If these questions are decided in the affirmative, we 
might as well fold up our arms; for, with our present degree 
of development, it is impossible to elaborate or grasp a system 
of perfect truth. 

It is very certain that, if we accomplish anything in this 
world, we must work in a harness that has some rotten straps 
in it, and irons that grind into the flesh, for it is impossible for 
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us to attain unto perfection in ‘a day. It is characteristic of 
‘truth that it can carry in its system many and glaring errors, 
so long as its own imperial prerogatives are not disputed. 

The difference between a good and bad man is not in the 
‘material, but in the making up of the two characters. We 
‘do not believe that the good man has affection and a con- 
science, while the bad man has neither ; nor do we believe that 
the bad man has passions and evil impulses, while the good 
man has not. Human characters present no such lines of dis- 
tinction. The good man has passions and evil impulses, and 
the bad man has a conscience and good impulses ; but charac- 
ter depends upon the arrangement of these, upon which of 
them is put in the foreground and made leader. If passion 
and selfishness are put in the front, no matter how much love 
and conscience there may be behind them, we have a bad 
man. But with conscience and affection in the foreground, as 
the acknowledged leaders, with any amount of passion in at- 
tendance, we have a good man; and this rearrangement is 
equivalent to a separation of the spiritualfrom the animal. 

The same principle holds when applied to systems of thought 
and action. One system is called true and another false, not 
because one consists of pure truth and another of pure error ; 
for there is truth in all and error in all; but because of the 
relative positions of truth and error in the opposite systems. 
We call a system true when its leading idea is correct ; for it 
has all the force of truth, pushing, as it does, truth into promi- 
nence. 

The error is only the dross of metal, the barnacles attached 
to the noble ship that is ploughing its way to port, the tem- 
porary scaffolding by which the structure of truth is built. 
But where the arrangement is reversed, and some pernicious 
falsehood honored with the leadership, though there may be 
many beautiful truths attached as appendages, they only im- 
part momentum to the error, serving to mask its ugliness and 
give it currency. Take, for instance, Judaism and Paganism. 
Judaism was by no means free from error, nor was paganism 
devoid of truth. But Judaism installed as its paramount 
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thought, to which everything else was subservient, the idea 
that the Infinite Jehovah is the only legitimate object of 
worship. Notwithstanding all its errors, that glorious truth 
was lifted up, and kept blazing, a clear and steady light, 
through all that dispensation. 

Let us take Christianity as another instance. We are of 
the opinion that the simple-minded men who first embraced 
it, in their imperfect apprehension of its teachings, took into 
their system as many and crude errors as were entertained 
by the Jews, or the disciples of Plato. But with all their 
errors and crudities, they had certain momentous truths, sepa- 
rated by sharp lines and angles from their opposing doctrines, 
at once vital and aggressive, and which were placed in the 
very foreground of their system. They had Jesus, the great 
Example, the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the resurrection of the dead. These, attended, flanks, centre, 
and reserve, by many old errors, were pushed out into the 
world, and became the nucleus of its grandest civilization. 

Mohammedanism embraces some of the best truths of the 
gospel; but they are made secondary to a great falsehood. 
Protestantism in its first epoch embodied as many unsound 
doctrines as Popery; but it lifted before the world a truth that 
shall live forever. 

When the doctrine of the great salvation first became a 
power, and determined to make for itself a place in the reli- 
gious world, it took along nearly all the errors of the old sys- 
tem. The first Universalists were Trinitarians, Substitution- 
ists, many of them Calvinists, abating only the reprobation 
part of Calvin’s theory. Judged by the criterion of absolute 
truth, they should be ranked among the errorists of their time. 
But, in fact, while these errors were only held in common with 
the rest of the world, they placed at the head of their system 
the central, glorious doctrine, that in the end all shall attain 
unto holiness and happiness. This, the only power that could 
lift from the world its burden of despair, was pushed into the 
foreground, becoming the shield and support of faint and 
troubled hearts. Though the barnacles of error still clung to 
the good ship, yet that great truth was separated and econo- 
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mized as a distinct force, and turned against the cruel dogmas 
of the creeds. The system that lifts into prominence and in- 
stals as leader some vital truth in advance of the world, and 

holds it there till its claims are acknowledged, no matter how 
many errors it may temporarily take up and indorse, really 
becomes a separate power, gathering up and using hitherto 
wasted forces. 

Again; the forces of religion are wasted by being sec- 
ularized. They can only be rescued and made potent by be- 
ing separated. But how separated? How is religion to be 
separated from temporal things? Is it to become a pure es- 
sence, unconnected with any material substance? Is it to be 
gold without dross, a light without a candlestick, wine with- 
out a vessel, a diamond without settings. Not if it is to min- 


ister to the wants of man in his present condition. The hu- 
man soul is not capable of receiving religion or appreciating 


its meaning independent of forms, similitudes, and material 


relations. As well might we attempt to wield the electric 
forces without a battery to generate them. 
Nevertheless, religion has been imprisoned in forms injuri- 


ous to its spirit, —nay, absolutely smothered sometimes, in its 


dungeon, It must be taken out of this condition; it must be 
separated. This must be accomplished, not by divesting it of 
all liturgical forms, but by making it paramount to these. 


It must become the flower and the fruitage of form. In short, 
form must become merely the pedestal on which religion is to 


stand. 
In order to economize fully the moral forces of religion it 
must be separated from secular questions. But how? By 


compelling it to stand far away from them, and to ignore them 


altogether? Is it to be done by walling it up in achurch, and 
never suffering it to cross its threshold into the activities of 
life? Can we do it by putting the minister into the stocks, 


and commanding him to talk of nothing more modern than the 
flood, or the overthrow of Sodom? What is religion good 


for, unless it is permitted to sit as teacher in the affairs of 
every-day life, — unless it meddles with current evils to cor- 


rect them? The world needs a closer contact with religion, 
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and religion needs a closer contact with the world. But the 
connection should be after a very different method from that 
which too generally exists. Religion is now the world’s slave, 
when it should be its master. It marches meekly in the train 
of corrupt ambition. It is chained like a captive to the chariot- 
wheels of Mammon. It is subsidized to gild over and exten- 
uate popular vices. This connection is adulterous, and should 
be severed at once. 

There was once a club of men who acknowledged that 
whenever they were going to engage in anything of" question- 
able respectability, they always endeavored to take a clergy- 
man along to take the curse off. Now it strikes us that this 
is precisely the position religion is made to occupy in the af- 
fairs of man.. It is patronized, petted, eulogized, and then 
taken along by a scheming world, not as tutor and guide, but 
just to take the curse off from its selfishness and perfidy. It 
should resolutely shake off these odious badges of servitude, 
and, standing forth in its God-given dignitv and authority, 


wield without fear or favor its holy prerogatives. The sepa- 
ration demanded is this, — that religion should become the 
leader, and not the led, in the affairs of human life. 


How is the religious man to be separated from the world, so 


that the moral furces embodied in him may be used to the 
best advantage? ‘Is he to absolve himself from all con- 
nection with the world, having no conversation or dealings 


with it? Shall he become a recluse, and shut himself up in 
a convent? Not by any means. Of all the methods that men 


take to escape the evils of life, the most cowardly and despica- 
ble is that which shirks the responsibilities of the world. The 


world stands in imminent need of contact with religious men. 


It needs that they should freely intermingle with it, and fill 
its responsible positions. 

But religious men, not those who merely profess, but those 
who really have religion, stand in false relations to the world. 
They are not distinct and emphatic enough in their condemna- 


tion of its abuses. They do not represent with sufficient 
definiteness the principles they entertain. Suffering themselves 
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to be placed by shrewd leaders in positions to swell the ranks 
of error, they not unfrequently actually clog the wheels of 
reform. They should become themselves leaders in forming 
public opinion, establishing popular customs, and shaping 
public policy. This would coFRSAP Oe with the true idea of 
separation. 

All that is needed to inaugurate the grandest era of reform 
is that all the agencies of reform should become thus separate, 
There is no lack of forces to this end. They are ample, lying 
all about us unused, or wrested from their legitimate places, 
and lending their power to evil. Nothing is required but to 
gather ome up and set them to work to insure their triumph. 

We desire to reform the theology of the world. From a 
certain stand-point it would appear that there are few who 
sympathize with this desire. But if all who have in their own 
minds repudiated the old system and embraced the new were 
gathered up, if all who have been whipped into the popular 
ranks would only separate themselves from the unworthy con- 
nection, and become true representatives of what they believe, 
laying their wealth, their culture, their influence, their all, as 
an offering on the altar of principle, a power would be organ- 
ized that would sweep the rebellious forces of error from the 
face of the earth. It becomes men not only to be satisfied that 
their sentiments are correct, but that they truly represent 
them. 

Intemperance exists and works its ravages, not because 
there is not a moral sentiment abroad adequate to put it out 
of existence, but because that sentiment is not properly organ- 
ized and directed. Would every sober person steadily frown 
upon it, doubtless it would very soon disappear. 

And the same may be said of nearly every other evil. The 
force is at hand and adequate to put it away if we would only 
use it. The problem, then, for the philanthropist to solve is 
not how to create new agencies of reform, but how to check 
this fearful waste of moral forces and efficiently direct the 
abundant resources in hand. When the world’s thinkers and 
workers direct their efforts to this end, we may look for vast 
and beneficent results. 
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ArticLte VI. 
Mill's Examination of Hamilton. 


An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of the princi- 
pal Philosophical Questions discussed in his writings. By John Stuart 
Mill. In two volumes. Boston: William V. Spencer. 


THE fate of metaphysical speculations on the one hand, and 
the fate of legislative enactments on the other hand, have, in 
one particular, been quite similar ; in another particular quite 
dissimilar. 

The particular wherein the two matters have met with a 
similar fate is their very noticeable mutability. The history 
of legislation is a history of change. Laws are passed by one 
legislative body to be swept away, or, at least, seriously mod- 
ified, by succeeding legislative bodies. Herbert Spencer has 
sagaciously remarked that, in the British Parliament, nearly 
every measure is entitled “an act to amend an act.” In the 
making of laws mutability seems very decidedly to preponder- 
ate over permanence. It is even so in the history of metaphys- 
ical philosophy. From Locke (to go no farther back) to 
Mill, it is the history of one school of thought, flourishing for 
a season, to be followed by another and different school of 
thought. Not many years since, Cousin was the very gener- 
ally accepted authority. Of late, Hamilton, as the opponent 
of Cousin, has reigned with an influence almost despotic. The 
readers of John Stuart Mill cannot doubt that the dominance 
of Hamilton is very seriously shaken, if not hopelessly broken. 
Without doubt, the ascendency of Mill will call forth a host 
of critics; and it is not improbable that at no very distant day 
a new aspirant for metaphysical fame will successfully dispute 
the claims of Mill. In metaphysics, as in the making of laws, 
change appears to be the rule and permanence the exception, 

The particular wherein legislation and metaphysics have 
met with dissimilar fates is in the different treatment which 
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mutability in the one case has occasioned from what it has oc- 
casioned in the other case. No one argues that because law- 
making is so changeable therefore it is useless. There are, 
indeed, complaints of over-legislation, and of hasty changes in 
the modifying and abrogating of laws; but it is commonly, al- 
most universally, agreed that legislation, however imperfect, 
must continue. It is also claimed that, in the aggregate re- 
sult, change in the making of laws is progress. It is even con- 
ceded that, even though “ the act to amend an act” may need 
still further amendment, the mutability in the long result will 
be the means of legislative improvement. No one can deny 
that the laws of to-day are nearer the permanent standard of 
justice and wisdom than they were a century ago. 

In regard to the mutability of metaphysical speculations, 
very many are not disposed to reason in so charitable a spirit, 
or to take such common-sense views. Here, strange to say, 
instability is by not a few regarded as a proof of inutility. Be- 
cause no man is wise enough to build a system that, in all its 
completeness and in all its adjuncts, can stand the test of crit- 
icism, therefore he should not build at all! In metaphysics 
we have the singular rule that perfection must be had or else 
nothing. So many philosophical creeds, each purporting to 
displace its predecessor, is proof that all are worthless ; that 
time spent upon them is wasted. And what is stranger than 
all, this style of reasoning is not uncommon among religious 
teachers, who, in this, seem oblivious to the fact that if such 
reasoning is to be allowed in regard to the multiplicity and an- 
tagonistic character of theological creeds, the avocation of the 
creed-maker and of the Scripture commentator, not less than 
that of the metaphysician, would be gone. 

We regard this treatment of metaphysical labor as most un- 
just, and the reasoning that would set it aside because not 
absolutely perfect as shallow in the extreme. Metaphysicians 
are entitled to the leniency that is shown the creed-maker 
and Scripture commentator and the maker of laws. 
Changes in metaphysical systems are simply the steps of 
philosophical progress. In point of fact, no system wholly dis- 
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places preceding systems; at best, one but improves upon, 
more or less, that which it successfully assails. In the con- 
flicting movements of Cousin, Hamilton, and Mill, the essence 
of the truth sought for isin the aggregate result the more 
clearly seen. The field of metaphysical dispute narrows ; the 
number of problems perceptibly diminishes, As the result of 
new investigation, errors are eliminated, and precious princi- 
ples are rescued from the arena of dispute, and are made to 
increase the total of established truths, The task to which 
the metaphysicians address themselves is one of extreme diffi- 
culty, yet of momentous importance, — the explication of the 
human mind; the determining of its various faculties; the 
discriminating and verifying of the fundamental truths it au- 
thoritatively enounces; the laying, in terms intelligible and 
conclusive, the foundations of all belief, whether in science, 
ethics, or religion. Thanks to the imperial intellects that 
have wrought with diligence in the great realm of meta- 
physical research! They have never proffered their discov- 
eries as substitutes for religion; with the exception of a few 
notable examples, they have labored in the service of religion, | 
—have sought to exhibit the first truths, the indestructible 
pillars upon which the temple of religious faith securely rests. 


Sir William Hamilton was the most vigorous polemic that 
ever entered the lists of metaphysical conflict. On the score 
of wide-spread and thorough erudition he has never ‘been sur- 
passed. In talking with Professor Wilson near half a century 
ago, De Quincey spoke familiarly of Hamilton (who must then 
have been quite young) as “a monster of erudition.” As re- 
ported by De Quincey, rumor then said that “the extent of 
his reading was portentous; in fact, frightful.” But Hamilton 
was not a reservoir of the thoughts of other men. All that 
he read passed through the alembic of his own wonderful brain. 
His reasonings came fresh from his intellect with all the vital- 
ity and individuality of original force. Hamilton was pre-emi- 
nently a critic ; yet he essayed to build up as well as to de- 
stroy. His fame as a positive thinker is linked with the ‘ Phi- 

7* 
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losophy of the Conditioned,” a system distinctively his own. 
The style of Hamilton is entitled to special mention. His 
sentences are models of perspicuity, terseness, and compres- 
sion. There is a charm in his collocation of scholastic terms 
quite unique. He marshals technicalities with an ease and 
grace quite bewitching. Prior to our reading of Mill, we 
should have said that the most hopeless charge to sustain 
against Hamilton would be the charge of using terms without 
a uniform and clearly-determined meaning. 

John Stuart Mill has the respect for Hamilton that one 
great mind must always have for another; but his recoil from 
the Hamiltonian metaphysics is intense. He lacks the sym- 
pathy for them that is perhaps essential to do them exact jus- 
tice. But his candor is extraordinary ; he never caricatures 
the opinions he would assail. No disciple of Hamilton will 
complain that his views are distorted in the pages of his stal- 
wart reviewer. The style of Mill is clear, direct, and devoid 
of all show of erudition. It wastes no words; it is enlivened 


with frequent glows of humor ; its satire always scorches; it 
certainly is not very imaginative. It will be doubted if he 
has the learning of Hamilton; but no reader can doubt that 
he thoroughly understands the writings he essays to review. 


In the Hamiltonian philosophy, a peculiar form of the doc- 
trine that all knowledge is Relative (in some form the doctrine 
of every philosopher) is the fundamental principle. In the 
development of this principle appears a peculiar theory of Con- 
sciousness considered as the authority in all beliefs, and par- 
ticularly as related to the phenomenon of Perception. The 
culmination of this principle is the Philosophy of the Condi- 
tioned, directly involving distinctive notions of the Absolute 
and the Infinite, — a philosophy with which the fame of Sir 
William Hamilton as a positive thinker is pre-eminently asso- 
ciated. Of course, the unfolding of this philosophy exhibits 
views of all the mooted questions in speculative inquiry, more 
particularly in respect of Cause, Free Will, and Responsibility. 
On all of the topics recognized by these technicalities, the ge- 
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nius of Hamilton has impressed itself. In respect of every 
one his views, generally those of the Scottish School, are, in 
very many particulars, peculiar to himself. In these views 
Mills finds but little to modify; very much for emphatic 
and unqualified dissent. He lays the axe at the root of the 
tree. He sees thereupon scarcely a bough or a leaf that he 
would spare. 

In his Examination of Hamilton, John Stuart Mill brings 
the serious charges that, in the explication of his fundamental 
principle, the Relativity of all knowledge, his notions are often 
confused, and his use of terms by no means uniform; that 
his statements in regard to the sphere of Consciousness are 
contradictory ; that his Philosophy of the Conditioned is a 
jumble of absurdities, — an attempt to blend, under one term, 
matters that cannot be united in thought; and that, shielded 
by a method of viewing things in the abstract, he puts forth a 
theory which collapses the instant those things are viewed in 
the concrete; and that, when his doctrine is evidently true, 
his method of defending it is often mischievously false. It 
would be idle to say that, in reading Mill’s pages we have ex- 
perienced not a little mortification. It is not flattering to our 
pride to find that our favorite, almost idolized philosopher is 
vulnerable in the particulars wherein his reputation as an au- 
thority is most at stake, particularly when we perceive that 
the vulnerable points, now that they are pointed out, are so 
palpable that the feeling oppresses us that we ought to have 
seen them without waiting to have them pointed out. We 
may safely say that whatever hope the admirers of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton may cherish that some disciple will restore his 
reputation and rescue his fame, they cannot read Mill’s Exam- 
ination without feeling their confidence in the Hamiltonian 
philosophy seriously shaken. 

In Lectures VIII. and IX. of the “ Metaphysics,” Sir William 
Hamilton reiterates ‘ that all our knowledge is Relative.” “It 
is relative because existence is not cognizable absolutely and in 
itself, but only in special modes; because these modes can 
be known only if they stand in a certain relation to our facul- 
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ties, and because the modes, thus relative to our faculties, are 
presented to and known by the mind only under modifications 
determined by these faculties themselves.” The Relativity of 
all knowledge he affirms to be “the great axiom.” Mr. Mill 
truly says that this “ axiom” is “‘ the subject of the most gen- 
erally known and most impressive of all his writings.” As 
we have said, it is the fundamental principle of the Hamilto- 
nian philosophy ; all the doctrines of this philosophy are but 
developments thereof. The question, then, is most important, 
What did Hamilton mean by the Relativity of knowledge? 
It assuredly occasions no little anxiety to read in Mill’s second 
chapter that the question is “a puzzling one!” What can 
be expected of the system itself, if its foundation-principle is 
confused and contradictory ? 

As affirmed of knowledge, Relativity may have several 
meanings ; let us here note afew. Whatever is known is 
thereby distinguished from every other object of knowledge. 
In affirming a thing to be this, we necessarily affirm that it is 
not that. This is the relation of difference, a very important 
sense of the Relative. Again, besides the relation of differ- 
ence, which discriminates one object of knowledge from other 
objects, we imply a relation between the object known and the 
mind which knows. This is a truism,—hardly worth the 
stating. Further, an object may be known only under certain 
mental conditions, — conditions which limit and modify the 
object as presented to the knowing faculty. The so-called 
secondary qualities of matter — sweetness, sourness, redness, 
hardness — are examples under this head. The object is known 
not as containing these qualities, but as causing them in us, 
leaving us, however, wholly in the dark as to what the object 
itself is which has the power to cause these sensations. Once 
more, Relative may be opposed to Absolute. That is Abso- 
lute which exists independently of anything else; while that 
which necessarily depends on other objects is Relative. A 
cause which is not itself caused is absolute; but an effect is 
always relative ; that is, as dependent on its cause, it is rela- 
tive thereto. Now all these meanings of the word Relative 
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(not to enumerate others) are wholly dissimilar. In no re- 
spect is one meaning identical with any of the other meanings. 

Hamilton is almost wearisome in asserting, as the fundamen- 
tal principle of his philosophy, that all knowledge i is Relative. 
Does he mean that what we know we know under the rela- 
tion of difference ? or, that the object knownis related to the 
mind as the faculty which knows? or, that the object is re- 
lated to our faculties in the sense of being limited and modified 
by them? or, that the object is known as an effect dependent 
on acause? Mr. Mill has shown, in his third chapter, that 
sometimes Hamilton uses the term Relative in one of these 
meanings, sometimes in another; and that at different times 
he uses the term in all of these meanings, — not infrequently 
in that sense in which the meaning is nothing but the truism, 
that we know an object because we are capable of knowing 
it ! 

Hamilton employs every resource of language to emphasize 
the doctrine that all knowledge is Relative ; that we know 
nothing of things in themselves, — things as objectively exist- 
ing; that what we know is purely phenomenal, our belief that 
an object objectively existing occasions the phenomenon being 
purely an inference. Yet in his * Dissertations ” he classifies 
the objects of knowledge under these heads: The Primary 
Qualities of matter, the Secondary, and the Secundo-primary ; 
and he is explicit in affirming that the Primary Qualities, con- 
sidered as objects of knowledge, differ from the other two class- 
es of objects in this, — that they “are apprehended as they 
are in bodies ;” that is, apprehended out of all relation, save in 
that sense which makes the term relation a truism! Further, by 
distinguishing the objects which are known in themselves from 
those objects arliieti are known in their effects on us, and from 
those objects whieh are known partly in themselves, and part- 
ly in their effects, Hamilton “ has with his own hands deliber- 
ately extruded from our knowledge of the Primary qualities 
the element of relativity to us.” Mr. Mill’s criticism herein 
is clearly triumphant, Why has so fatal a contradiction in 
the Hamiltonian writings so long passed unnoticed ? 
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The explanation which goes far to save Hamilton’s reputa- 
tion as foremost among the philosophers is in the fact that he 


was pre-eminently a polemical writer. He gloried in contro- 


versy. His own views come to light the most clearly when he 


is assailing the views of other philosophers. And his consist- 
ency as a thinker must not be judged with exclusive reference 
to his fundamental principle, or what he deemed to be such, 


but also, and perhaps primarily, with reference to his position 


as the assailant of the fundamental principle m the systems of 
other philosophers. He deemed the Relativity of all knowl- 
edge the fundamental principle of his own philosophy; in 
point of fact, it was the fundamental principle of his criticism of 
Cousin. It was the great doctrine of Cousin that our knowl- 
edge of God is intuitive ; that we have a consciousness of 
God ; that our knowledge of him is not inferential, but immedi- 
ate. This doctrine, Hamilton denied. The weapon with which 
he maintained this denial was the Relativity of all knowledge. 
If knowledge is relative, it is limited ; if limited, it pertains 
only to the Finite; and to say that it pertains only to the 
Finite, is to say that it does not pertain to God. Whatever may 
be claimed on the score of belief in God, or on the score of a 
posteriori demonstration of the being of God, we cannot claim 
to know God, — to know him in consciousness, intuitively and 
directly. So teaches Hamilton in opposition to Cousin. 

We are now brought to another stage in the development 
of the Hamiltonian philosophy. In the criticism upon Cousin, 
Hamilton drops the name of God, and substitutes therefor 
the Unconditioned, as embracing the Absolute and the Infinite. 
In opposition to Cousin, he then proceeds to show that, as the 
Absolute is the opposite of the Relative, we can have no 
knowledge thereof, because all knowledge is Relative. Nor 
can we have any knowledge of the Infinite, for we cannot even 
conceive the Infinite ; the very attempt to do this is to ab- 
stract therefrom every attribute of the unlimited, and so to 
apprehend the Infinite only as Finite. We may say, in this 
connection, that Mr. Millis in hearty agreement with Hamil- 
ton in his dissent from Cousin’s doctrine that God is intuitively 
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known; but he does not agree with Hamilton in the argu- 


ments with which he seeks to maintain his dissent. Mr. Mill, 
therefore, comes forward as the critic of Hamilton’s reasonings 


in regard to the Absolute and the Infinite, or to the Uncon- 


ditioned as embracing the Absolute and the Infinite. 


To feel the force of Mr. Mill’s criticism, we must carefully 
note the meanings which Hamilton always intended to attach 
to the terms Absolute and Infinite. By the Absolute is 


meant that which is “finished, perfected, completed.” It thus 


has a meaning contradictory of the Infinite. For example, if 
we could conceive a minimum of matter, — that is, a parti- 
cle of matter not capable even in thought of further division, — 


this minimum would. be absolute, and being absolute, it would 
not be infinitely divisible. Affirm that matter is in thought 


infinitely divisible, and you deny that any division of mat- 
ter can be “ finished, perfected, completed ;” that is, you deny 


that it can be absolute. So of space ; to affirm that it is in- 
finite, is to deny that it has absolute bounds. Affirm that it 


has bounds, that its quantity is absolute, and you deny that it 
is infinite. In the whole realm of thought, the Absolute uni- 


formly appears as the contradictory of the Infinite. Now the 
human mind cannot apprehend two things, which things, 
owing to the laws of human thought, are exclusive of each 
other. Thus falls, in the estimation of Hamilton, Cousin’s doc- 
trine of an intuitive perception of God; that is, in philosophi- 
cal terms, of the Unconditioned ; that is again, of the Absolute 
and the Infinite. 

Conceding that this reasoning may be good against Cou- 
sin, Mr. Mill assails, with merciless satire, the reasoning it 
self. In the place of the abstractions, substitute Something 
absolute and infinite, and the’ argument collapses at once. 
And the absurdity of either abstraction, as an abstraction, is 
easily shown. What is the Absolute? If the word have 
any meaning, the Absolute must be a generic term compre- 
hending all predicates of the “ finished, perfected, and com- 
pleted.” Now if God is the Absolute, he is everything that is 
absolute, — “ is absolutely good and absolutely bad, absolute- 
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‘ly wise and absolutely stupid, and so forth.” So, again, if 
God is the Infinite, he comprehends in his being whatever is un- 
limited, — “is infinite not only in greatness, but in littleness ;” 
his duration ‘is not only infinitely long, but infinitely short ;” 
he is “not only infinitely awful, but infinitely contemptible.” 

Drop now the abstractions, and speak of God as both abso- 
lute and infinite, and no contradiction appears. The moment 
we come to speak of Something as absoluie and infinite, it will 
be seen that this Something is absolute in some things, — the 
things of which the absolute may properly be affirmed, — and 
infinite in other things, — the things of which the infinite may 
properly be affirmed. The predicates absolute and infinite are 


contradictory only when affirmed of the same thing; they are 
not contradictory when the one predicate is affirmed of one 
thing, and the other predicate is affirmed of a different thing. 
God may be absolute in one attribute, and also infinite in a 
different attribute; and of some of his attributes, the ab- 
solute is the proper predicate ; while of other attributes, the 
infinite is the proper predicate. For examples, God’s knowl- 
edge can embrace only what is to be known. Of any one 
thing, he can know no more than is mattef of knowledge. 
His knowledge, therefore, is not infinite, but absolute. His 
goodness is not infinite ; it is perfect, complete ; it is absolute. 
But when we speak of power, it is clear that the proper 
predicate is infinite. He is absolute in knowledge; he is in- 


finite in power. The purity of water mey be absolute; we 


never should say that it is infinite. Only apply these predi- | 
eates to the things to which they respectively belong, and 
they are by no means contradictory and exclusive of each 


other. God is absolute in the attributes which admit of being 


absolute ; he is infinite in the attributes which admit of being 
infinite. To this extent, at least (however it may be in other 
regards), the conception of God as both absolute and infinite 
involves neither contradiction nor even difficulty. 


The criticism of Hamilton’s notions of the Absolute and 
the Infinite directly concerns his great system, The Philoso- 


phy of the Conditioned. “To think is to condition,”— this is 
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the Hamiltonian formula. To think is to impose limitations. 
But we may believe even that which we cannot think. In- 
deed, of two propositions equally inconceivable, if contradicto- 
ries, one must be true. The falsity of the one involves the 
truth of the other, and is, therefore, ample ground of belief in 
this other, even though the thing thus believed be inconceiva- 
ble. For example, space is either limited or it is unlimited. 
Deny that it has limits, and you thereby affirm that it is 
limited. The two predicates are not simply different, they are 
contradictories, and hence, as one must be false, the other must 
be true. But we can conceive neither. Space as limited is 
inconceivable ; space as unlimited is inconceivable. Yet we 


may — nay, we must — believe in one predicate or the other. 
The Conditioned is, therefore, the doctrine which alleges that 
all we can think is between two contradictories, which, as ex- 
clusive of each other, compel us to accept the one and reject 
theother. The theory is very ingenious; and whether it will bear 
criticism or not, it is clearly the work of a master-intellect:- 
The erudition and analysis with which Hamilton expounds and 
defends it will authenticate his claims to be considered a lead- 
ing thinker of his age, even though criticism shall show that 
his great doctrine is untenable. 

It will be seen that the Philosophy of the Conditioned makes 
much of the Inconceivability of thought as nevertheless com- 
patible with belief. This proposition is a most important one ; 


for, as many of our readers will remember, it is the basis of 


Mansel’s theology that the imconceivability of the Trinity is 
by no means a warrant for rejecting the Trinity; also the 


basis of his doctrine that goodness in God may be consistent 


with the doctrine of endless punishment, though the fact is 
conceded to be inconceivable ! 

Mr. Mill has shown that in his use of the term Inconceiva- 
ble, Hamilton is as confused and contradictory as in his use of 
the term Relativity. He has shown, by numerous citations 
from his writings, that, of three different meanings, he habitu- 
ally and unconsciously passes from one to another,— indeed, 
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using the three in the same chapter! We will briefly note 
these several meanings of the term Inconceivable. 

1. That is inconceivable which we cannot construe to 
thought. A familiar example is in the proposition that a 
thing may exist and not exist at the same instant. In this 
sense the inconceivable is identical with a contradiction in 
terms. 2. Many things which are easily construed to thought, 
which involve no contradiction, are nevertheless inconceivable, 
—inconceivable in the sense that they are contradicted by 
uniform experience, by inseparable association. For example, 
it is inconceivable that men shall walk upon a ceiling, their 
heads downward. We can construe the phenomenon to 
thought, for we can paint a picture of a man in this position ; 
but inseparable association makes the phenomenon inconceiva- 
ble. To the king of Siam, water hard enough to support a 
man was inconceivable in this sense. 8. Hamilton gives an- 
other definition of the inconceivable, wherein he makes it 
identical with first truths. His words, often reiterated are, 
“We think, we conceive, we comprehend a thing, only as we 
think it as within or under something else.” By way of giv- 
ing examples, he says, “ The primary data of consciousness, 
as themselves the conditions under which all else is compre- 
hended, are necessarily themselves incomprehensible.” In 
this sense every elementary truth is inconceivable ; we con- 
ceive only as we are able to analyze, and resolve into first 
truths. Mr. Mill complains that this use of the term is wholly 
without warrant ; nevertheless, the use is Hamiltonian. 

The careful reader must see that no one of these meanings 
of the Inconceivable has anything in common with either of 
the other two meanings. Each meaning is peculiar. Is it 
possible that such a writer as Sir William Hamilton could 
confound one with another; that, almost in the same para- 
graph, he could jumble them together, passing from the 
first meaning to the second, from the second to the third, and 
from the third back to the first, evidently without a thought 
of what he was doing? It is difficult to believe this of a wri- 
ter among whose qualities, clearness of expression is one for 
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which he is often and, we still believe, justly praised. Yet 
the reader of Mill’s Sixth Chapter cannot doubt that Hamil- 
ton is proved guilty of this very thing. Indicating by foot- 
notes the change from one meaning to another, the passages 
are given in which the changes are palpable to sight. 

The confident allegation of Hamilton that we cannot con- 
ceive the Infinite, Mr. Mill does not concede. That the 
attempt to think the Infinite virtually amounts to thinking the 
Finite, is denied. Hamilton says of spacé, for example, that 
to conceive it as infinite, is simply to abstract therefrom the 
attribute of infinity. Mr. Mill replies, that it is a good con- 
ception of infinite space to think away the idea of its having 
an end ; that is, a boundary. He also insists that though the 
meaningless abstractions, the Absolute and the Infinite, are in- 
conceivable, God as absolute in certain attributes, and infinite in 
other attributes, is easily conceived. Not that we can have an 
adequate conception of God. He has not an adequate or com- 
plete conception of a Shoemaker, for he does not know how to 
make a shoe ; but his conception of a Shoemaker is a real con- 
ception, nevertheless. In this criticism, Mr. Mill makes good 
the conception of God as equal to all practical needs; but it 
will be doubted if he has removed Hamilton’s objection that 
the attempt to conceive God as Infinite necessarily appre- 
hends him as Finite. His reasoning on this point will, we 
doubt not, be vigorously contested by the Hamiltonian School. 

The most complete criticism in Mr. Mill’s work is in his 
Seventh Chapter, wherein he reviews Mr. Mansel’s theologi- 
cal use of the Philosophy of the Conditioned. Polemical writ- 
ing shows nothing which excels this. The metaphysical the- 
ology so carefully and ingeniously constructed in “ The Limits 
of Religious Thought ” is utterly demolished. Taking advan- 
tage of the Hamiltonian formula, that the Inconceivable may 
nevertheless demand belief, Mr. Mansel, on the strength of 
what he regards as external evidence, calls on us to accept 
doctrines in respect of God and the divine government, which 
are an insult to the resson and the heart of man. Provided 
the external argument seems valid, “no argument grounded 
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on the incredibility of the doctrine, as involving an intellectual 
absurdity, or on its moral badness, ought to have any weight.” 
The whole criticism which exposes the monstrous fallacy of 
such reasoning is worthy of careful study. It alone would give 
the author a position as foremost among the thinkers of the 
age. Its length forbids our introducing it here. We must, 
however, give the paragraph in which his criticism culmi- 
nates with crushing weight upon the whole fabric of Mansel’s 
philosophical creed. We can lay before our readers no pas- 
sage that will more amply repay their careful perusal. We 
quote from pages 129-131 of the first volume. 


‘‘ Here, then, I take my stand on the acknowledged principle 
of logic and of morality, that when we mean different things 
we have no right to call them by the same name, and to ety 
to them the same predicates, moral and intellectual. Lan- 
guage has no meaning for the words Just, Merciful, Benevo- 
lent, save that in which we predicate them of our fellow-crea- 
tures; and unless that is what we intend to express by them, 
we have no business to employ the words. If in affirming 
them of God we do not mean to affirm these very qualities, 
differing only as greater in degree, we are neither philosophi- 
cally nor morally entitled to affirm them at all. If it be said 
that the qualities are the same, but that we cannot conceive 
them as they are when raised to the infinite, I grant that we 
cannot adequately conceive them in one of their elements, 
their infinity. But we can conceive them in their other ele- 
ments, which are the very same in the infinite as in the finite 
development. Anything carried to the infinite must have all 
the properties of the same thing as finite, except those which 
depend upon the finiteness. Among the many who have said 
that we cannot conceive infinite space, did any one ever sup- 
pose that it is not space ? that it does not possess all the prop- 
erties by which space is characterized? Infinite Space cannot 
be cubical or spherical, because these are modes of being 
bounded ; but does any one imagine that in ranging through 
it we might arrive at some region which was not extended ; 
of which one part was not outside another ; where, though no 
Body intervened, motion was impossible ; or where the sum 
of two sides of a triangle was less than the third side? The 

aralle] assertion may be made respecting infinite goodness. 
hat belongs to it as Infinite (or more properly as Absolute) 
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I do not pretend to know; but I know that infinite goodness 
must be goodness, and that what is not consistent with good- 
ness is not consistent with infinite goodness. If in ascribing 

oodness to God I do not mean what I mean by goodness ; if 
f do not mean the goodness of which I have some knowledge, 
but an incomprehensible attribute of an incomprehensible sub- 
stance, which, for aught I know, may be a totally different 
quality from that which I love and venerate,— and even must, 
if Mr. Mansel is to be believed, be in some important particu- 
lars opposed to this, — what do I mean by calling it goodness? 
and what reason have I for venerating it? If I know nothing 
about what the attribute is, I cannot tell that it is a proper ob- 
ject of veneration. To say that God’s goodness may be differ- 
ent in kind from man’s goodness, what is it but saying, with 
a slight change of phraseology, that God may possibly not be 
good? ‘To assert in words what we do not think in meaning, 
is as suitable a definition as can be given of a moral falsehood. 
Besides, suppose that certain unknown attributes are ascribed to 
the Deity in a religion the external evidences of which are so 
conclusive to my mind as effectually to convince me that it 
comes from God. Unless I believe God to possess the same 
moral attributes which I find, in however inferior a degree, ina 

ood man, what ground of assurance have I of God’s verac- 
ity? All trust in a Revelation presupposes a conviction that 
God’s attributes are the same, in all but degree, with the best 
human attributes. 

“If, instead of the ‘ glad tidings’ that there exists a Being 
in whom all the excellences which the highest human mind 
can conceive exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am in- 
formed that the world is ruled by a being whose attributes are 
infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor what are the 
principles of his government, except that ‘the highest human 
morality which we are capable of conceiving’ does not sanc- 
tion them, convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as I . 
may. But when I am told that I must believe this, and at the 
same time call this being by the names which express and af- — 
firm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms that I 
will not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no being good, who is not 
what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; 
and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling 


him, to hell I will go.” 
g* 
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The space now at our command forbids that we review Mr. 
Mill’s examination of Hamilton’s theory of Causation, — a 
very ingenious theory, resolving the notion of Cause into the 
mind’s impotence, rather than accounting for it by assum- 
ing the existence of a faculty fitted to conceive it. Instead of 
proffering such a review, we must refer our readers to the work 
itself. Hamilton’s notion of Consciousness as a power which 
directly apprehends external objects, does not, of course, es- 
cape Mill's criticism, though in this particular, Mr. Mill has 
been anticipated by most readers of the Hamiltonian writings. 
Indeed, there is hardly a point to which Hamilton attached 
importance, wherein Mill agrees with him. On all these 
points of difference, the criticism will repay diligent study, 
whether or not it shall be received as successful. It will, of 
course, be remembered, in justice to Hamilton, that in metaphy- 
sics, as in every other department of thought, it is easier to tear 
down than to build up. This great man wus positive; he sought 
to create ; he demolished systems only that he might found an- 
other and better in their room. Any finite mind, attempting 
such a work, must necessarily meet with but partial success. 
The realm of thought is too profound to be adequately ex- 
plored by any one intellect, however capacious. If, in attempt- 
ing much, Hamilton accomplished a little, he has thereby be- 
come the world’s benefactor. At all events, he deserves the 
high praise of having awakened a deep interest in philosophi- 
cal pursuits ; as a quickener of intellect, his merit can hardly 
be exaggerated. We cherish his memory with gratitude, as 
well as with reverence, not at all the less because in many of 
the essentials of his philosophy he has been triumphantly as- 
sailed by the greatest speculative thinker now living. 
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ArticLte VII. 
Our Vernacular. 


Untix the conquest of England by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, A. D. 1066, the Saxon language was spoken through- 
out that kingdom. William undertook the difficult task of 
abolishing the Saxon tongue ; and therefore ordered the youth 
of his newly-acquired dominions to be instructed in the French 
language. The pleadings in the supreme courts of judicature, 
the title-deeds to estates, and the laws of the land were writ- 
ten in Norman-French, and no other language was spoken at 
court. But the necessary intercourse between the conquerors 
and the conquered gave rise to the gradual formation of a 
dialect compounded of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, 
in order that they might render themselves mutually intelligi- 
ble; and from this necessity arose the structure of the present 
English language, which has been so richly improved by im- 
portations from the classical languages, and from those spo- 
ken by the southern nations of Europe. About 1150 may be 
dated the decline of pure Saxon. In 1169, we have English 
rhymes by St. Godric, a hermit of Finchal, who died the suc- 
ceeding year. We have specimens of an earlier date in prose. 
Richard I., who died in 1199, was not known to have uttered 
an English word. In the library of Glastonburgh Abbey, in 
1248, there were but four books written in the English lan- 
guage. About 1250 may be dated the commencement of 
pure English. Magna Charta was translated into English in 
1258; and the first royal proclamation in English was also 
made in that year, and addressed by Henry III. to the citizens 
of Huntingdonshire. The poem of Wace was translated from 
the Latin, in 1297, into English, by Robert of Gloucester. 
Edward I., who died in 1307, spoke English but once. The 
psalms of David were done into metre in 1316. Plays were 


first performed in English in 1328. Wills and settlements 
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were first written in English in 1347. The use of the French 
language, however, continued until 1362, when its use in 
pleadings and public deeds was abolished ; and it was about 
this time that the English language was first spoken at the 
court of London. It was not until 1385 that children in the 
schools of England were universally taught the English, to 
the exclusion of the French language. 

Gower, Chaucer, and Wickliffe arose at the commencement 
of the latter half of the fourteenth century, after which our 
language underwent no further violent changes ; and as learn- 
ing advanced, and manners improved, it gradually assumed the 
form in which it is exhibited to us in those two works, which 
may be considered the standards of pure English, — our 
version of the Bible and the writings of Shakspeare. The 
Cromwell Bible, so called, printed in 1653, is in the style now 
in use; consequently, our vernacular has undergone no mate- 
rial change for two centuries. The English language consists 
of about twenty-five thousand radical words, and is the ver- 
nacular of seventy millions of human beings. 

About five eighths of all the words in the English language 
are derived from the Anglo-Saxon. Of the sixty-six words 
composing the Lord’s Prayer, all but five are Anglo-Saxon. 
Gray’s Elegy contains nine hundred and eighty-eight words, 
of which the Anglo-Saxon furnishes seven hundred and seven- 
ty-seven. The soliloquy of Hamlet contains eighty-one words, 
of which all but thirteen are Anglo-Saxon. There is, perhaps, 
no work in the English language in which Anglo-Saxon 
words more abound than in the common version of the Bible. 
Even in the works of our most classical writers, such as Mil- 
ton, Addison, and Johnson, words of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
greatly predominate. Works which treat of the common af- 
fairs of life have the largest portion of their words derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and scientific works the least. 

The following will exhibit the Lord’s Prayer at different 
periods. It will be observed the final clause — “ for thine is 


the kingdom, and the power, and the glory ” — does not ap- 
pear till A. D, 1584. 
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A. D. 1250. Fader ure in heune halewede beoth thi neune 
cumen thi kuneriche, thi wole beoth idon in heune and in 
erthe. Ure euerych dawe breid gef vus thilk dawe. And 
vorzef ure dettes as vi vorzefen ure dettoures and lede vus 
nouzt into temptatioun bote deliueri vus of uvel. Amen. 

A. D, 1800. Fader oure in hevene, Halewyd be thi name, 
Come thi kindam, Thi wille be don as in hevene and in erthe, 
Oure uche dayes bred geve us to-day, And forgeve us oure 
dettes as we forgeven oure dettoures, And lede us not into temp- 
tatioun, Bote delyvere us of yvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1880. Oure Fadir that art in heunes, halowid be thi 
name: thi kyngdom come to: be thi wille don in erthe as in 
heune: geue to us this day oure breed owir other substaunce : 
forgeue to vs oure dettis: as we forgeuen to oure dettouris : 
leod us not in to temptacioun: but-delyuer"us from yuel amen. 

A. D. 1534. O oure Father which arte in heven: halowed 
be thy name. Let thy kyngdome come. Thy ‘wyll be ful- 
filled: as well in erth: as it ysin heven. Geve vs this day 
oure dayly breede. And forgeve vs oure treaspases: even as 
we forgeve oure trespacers. And leade vs not into tempta- 
cion: but delyver vs from evell. For thyne is the kyngedome 
and the power and the glorye for ever. Amen. 

A. D. 1582. Ovr FataHer which art in heauen, sanctified 
be thy name. Let thy Kingdom come. Thy wil be don, as 
in heaven, in earth also. Giue vs to day our supersubstantial 
bread. And forgiue vs our dettes, as we also forgiue our det- 
ters. And leade vs not into tentation. But deliver vs from 
euil, Amen. 

A. D. 1600. Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. 

Thy kingdome come. Thy will be done even in earth as it 
is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as wee also forgive our debters. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evill : 
for thine is the kingdome, and the power, and the glory for 
ever. Amen. 








DANTE AS PHILOSOPHER, 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. 


Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. With an analysis of the ‘“ Di- 
vina Comedia,’’ its plot and episodes. By Vincenzo Botta. Scribner & Co. 
New York: 1865. 


Dante (Durante) ALLIGHIERI, son of Allighierio degli 
Allighieri, — who was born in Florence, May 14th, 1265, and 
who died at Ravenna, Sept. 14th, 1821,— was the choicest spirit 
of the age in which he lived. He was at once, and in an eminent 
degree, poet, philosopher, and patriot, —not a priest, as some 
have supposed, though, according to a prevailing custom, he 
adopted, when about to die, the robe of the Franciscan. The 
age of Dante-was peculiar. It was such an age as alone could 
have produced a Dante. It marked the transition from the 
ancient to the modern conditions of society. From the chaotic 
condition following the passing away of the Roman Empire, 
Europe was reaching after a better civilization, and was catch- 
ing its first gleamings from the powers of such men as Guilel- 
mus de Sancto Amore, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, and Roger Bacon, and the influences of such universi- 
ties as those of Paris, Bologna, Padua, and Oxford. But 
though a transition period, it was still one of comparative bar- 
barism. Superstition reigned almost supreme; and tyranny 
continued to hold down the masses. Italy played an important 
part in the gradual transformations that were in progress. It 
was, in fact, though often considered the darkest, really the 
most enlightened portion of Western Europe. The Papacy, 
however, rested like an incubus upon that country, as, though 
not in the same degree, upon others. The struggle of the 
Papacy for supremacy over all earthly powers began to take 
systematic form under Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) in the 
eleventh century. This struggle was in progress in Dante’s 
time. Guelphs and Ghibellines had long been party names 
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and party watchwords, and still were. The former at first 
supported the Papal claims; the latter opposed them. Flor- 
ence was Guelph. These parties, strange as it may appear, rep~ 
resented also the people and the nobles. In its earlier history 
the Papacy was on the side of the people, — was plebeian. 
Hence the people sided with Rome, and hence the Guelphs 
were the popular liberty party. Of course afterwards Rome 
oppressed the people, taking the place of the secular power as 
before inherent in the patricians. Then the gradual triumphs 
of the Guelphs made them conservative, and as they adhered 
to Rome, and Rome became the mistress of the world and 
forgot its obligations to the people, they both became parties of 
anti-progress and oppression. On the other hand, the Ghibel- 
lines, yet opposing the Papacy, found in its changed attitude a 
new element of opposition; but, leaving the aristocracy, still 
adhered to the Empire, and sougnt to make it the national 
cause (the cause for and of the people), and so to raise it at 
once above and apart from the Papacy. They thus courted 
the popular national spirit, and sought for Italy independence 
of the Church and imperial unity and power. It was a strange 
change, and illustrative of a like change continually taking 
place in political parties and in the political attitude of the 
world. But the change, in time, had its effect. The State by 
degrees rose above the Church (as it then existed), and the 
Church gradually lost its prestige. 

Florence was a Republic. Dante was a Guelph. But he 
was a Guelph who always remained true to the cause of the 
people. He was the first true Italian. If for nothing else, 
Italy would always owe him a debt of gratitude for what he 
did for Italian literature. The very language of his poem was 
created by Dante, and has ever since retained its national 
position, out of the numerous rude dialects then obtaining in 
that country. Though a Catholic (which he ever remained), 
when the Papacy ceased to be on the side of human progress, 
Dante no longer sustained it in its temporal status, but attacked 
its encroachments as injurious to liberty, — of the world gen- 
erally, and Italy particularly. And so it came to pass that 
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while occupying at first the highest positions in the gift of the 
Republic, for his fidelity to Italy and. human progress, he suf- 
fered, as few men have suffered, wandering, toiling, in weari- 
ness of body and heaviness of heart, and died an exile at last. 

Whether the popular conception of Dante and Beatrice be 
correct, we do not stop to consider. There is, in all probability, 
a foundation of fact therein. That is, it is likely an actual 
Beatrice lived, and was loved by Dante with a ‘lofty, impas- 
sioned, ideal affection. Beyond this, however, his poem takes 
position as a system of Hermetic Philosophy. Beatrice is the 
personification of all wisdom, the symbol of philosophy. Dante 
is the seeker after knowledge, of which he is deeply enamored. 
The vision of truth bursts upon him, beautiful as an angel 
from heaven, from the outset. Evermore he is its devoted 
lover and follower, and he finds complete satisfaction only as 
he awakes in the fulness of its light and glory. 

As a system of philosophy, moreover, his poem touches 
every branch of knowledge the age possessed, whether spirit- 
ual or material. It also seized upon the conditions of the world, 
religious and political, and showed where true strength and 
beauty should be found ; for Italy, in unity and separation from 
the temporal power of the Papacy ; for the world, in the sub- 
jection of the soul to its highest intuitions and aspirations, 
guided by knowledge and Christianity, but not tyrannized 
over by a hierarchy. 

The “ Divina Comedia,” while in its apparent form it treats 
of the popular conceptions of the state of the departed wicked 
who suffer in hell, at the same time, allegorically, thus sets 
forth that hell on earth, in which all suffer who are evil in 
thought or deed. And not this alone. It has other twofold 
significances, — religious and philosophic, political and _his- 
torical. Under the political and historical is further veiled the 
poet’s idea of the redemption of Italy, and then of the world. 

The “ Purgatoria” represents the advanced condition of 
man and of humanity from a state of barbarism and subjec- 
tion to sin and ignorance, to a condition of the knowledge of 
right and wrong, and the struggle after the right. 
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The “ Paradiso” pictures the full redemption and the beati- 
tude of the individual and the race, not forgetting his own 
beloved Italy, gained by the love of truth, liberty, and the 
service of God. 

All through these thoughts are the dual ideas, political and 
historical, religious and philosophical, Italy and the world. 
And through ‘all gradations of elevation, knowledge is the 
means, guided by saligion. 

Mr. Botta has done an immense service to the literary public 
of this continent by bringing before it this guide to Dante. 
It is really a guide. It opens up the life of the illustrious 
poet, and unfolds, with copious illustrations, the teaching and 
significance of his writings. No American library of Dantean 
literature will be complete without it. We cannot say that 
this book is without faults; but they are few. But the excel- 
lence of the work more than compensates for these. It is 
cordially commended to all who have read, or would under- 
standingly read, Dante’s immortal poem. 

Before closing, we may be permitted to express the hope 
that, at no distant day, we may be favored with a better 
translation of the Italian of Dante than that which has been 
adopted by Botta, — Carey’s. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Growth a Necessity. 


THE world is one. Mankind exist in unity, and the race 
retrogrades or advances together, on the large scale. Truth, 
knowledge, science, liberty, civilization, cannot be confined or 
insulated. They are expansive, like steam, and force their 
way from the centre out by a law of their nature. They are 
aggressive in their very essence, forever active, pushing for- 
ward continually to more and greater possessions. 

Kings and priests, parties, political and religious, may strive 
with utmost power and cunning to check their progress ; but 
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there is no possibility of success for them. That the world 
shall have liberty and truth is alike the revelation of Christian- 
ity, of history, and of the mental and spiritual constitution of 
man. What can the Pope, what can the English Church, 
what can a few slave-holders do to prevent it? The odds are 
immensely against them, and they must inevitably be borne 
down at last to the earth. They may for a time dam up the 
waters ; but the law of gravity is not changed. Water will still 
run down hill. ‘The flood will flow over the dam ; or, if it be 
built too high, and the waters kept back too long, then the 
accumulated mass will, very likely — nay, very certainly — 
sweep away both the dam and its builders into miserable 
wreck, and roll on its way without hindrance. 

Doubtless by persistent force we may check and restrain the 
growth in a given direction; but then we get it in some other 
direction, unnatural and distorted. We may confine the foot, 
as the Chinese do, and make it small ; but we get an overgrown 
ankle as the result. We may depress and flatten the crown of 
the head, after the manner of certain Oregon Indians ; but we 
shall have lateral expansion, distortion, and hideousness of 
features in place of what, if left to nature, would have been 
proportion and beauty. Somehow growth will come, if not 
naturally, then unnaturally. This is the established law and 
necessity of things. 

We may hinder the growth of the mind, and the progress 
of truth, by the pressure of ignorance and the enforcement of 
creeds and church authority ; but, if carried too far, we shall 
be sure at last to get the distorted growth of unbelief, the 
howling atheism of Voltaire and the French infidels. 

We may embarrass the progress of freedom, and cramp the 
natural growth of the principles of political liberty and consti- 
tutional government; but, persisted in, at length, sure as 
heaven, come the insanity, the horrors, and the fearful retribu- 
tions of the French Revolution and the American Rebellion. 

But if there be no violent hindrance, then there is no distor- 
tion, no unnatural growth. Our own early history is an illus- 
tration in point. The American Revolution, — by which we 
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mean more than the seven years’ war which gave us a separate 
national existence, — the American Revolution, embracing the 
history, the political education and training of the preceding 
century, might have been hindered and kept back for a time by 
diplomacy and concession, or by an earlier use of the bayonet ; 
but it could only have been for a time. Come it must inevi- 
tably at last, in some shape, — as inevitably as the leaf comes 
in the springtime. With such a people as the settlers and 
revolutionists of America, with their political experience, their 
knowledge of the nature and ends of government, with their 
education and religious temper, sooner or later colonial depen- 
dence would have been an impossibility ; and this free govern- 
ment, with its vast territory, a simple necessity, the natural 
product of a natural growth. 

The business world obeys the same law. The steamboat, 
the railroad, the telegraph, the daily paper, and the spinning- 
jenny are not accidents, but the product of increasing knowl- 
edge, the result of much previous observation and experiment 
in art and science, the demand of the restless and ever-inquiring 
spirit of the age. The world has grown up to where these are 
necessary to its vast activity and boundless enterprise. They 
are the agencies of Providence, by which it is educating and 
advancing the race, as well as the products of man’s thought 
and labor. Fulton and Morse could not have been unborn 
many years longer, or else some others would have come into 
their place; for the world could not travel much longer by 
stage-coach, nor send its business despatches by the one-horse 
mail, nor live on a weekly newspaper. 

And now, how useless and ridiculous it would be, if one 
should suddenly start up and attempt to stop the ralroad and 
telegraph and printing-press, and insist that the world should 
go on in the old way! As if such a thing were possible, — as 
if the attempt could end in anything but defeat, and the 
world’s laughter at the folly of him who should make it! 
The Pope has tried the experiment, and failed, and been 
ridiculed for his blindness and impotency. 

The same principle holds in relation to scientific discoveries. 
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How futile and foolish would be the attempt to set aside the 
revelations of astronomy and the established facts of chemistry, 
and satisfy the human mind in this day with the absurdities of 
astrology and alchemy! The world is growing every hour, and 
science is enlarging its borders continually, and nothingcan 
prevent it. The Inquisition compelled Galileo to swear that 
the earth did not go round the sun; but they could not make 
the sun go round the earth, nor abolish the laws of optics, nor 
prevent the discovery of the telescope. And these remaining, 
and the nature of the human mind unchanged, the world must 
inevitably get to know that the earth does moye ; and all the 
Inquisitions and priests in the universe cannot make it believe 
any longer that it does not move. 

So, in the religious world, progress, improvement, is as much 
an eternal law here as in the’ material world. The Reforma- 
tion was a necessity of human growth. It did not happen as 
an accident of that age. It did not originate in, or depend on, 
the life and labors of Luther. The Waldenses, John Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, Wyckliffe, and many an earnest and honest 
Catholic priest like Gerson lived and labored before Luther, 
and prepared the way for him. The Reformation was not a 
sudden outburst, but the slow growth of centuries. Luther 
was only the leader and tongue of thousands who thought and 
felt what he alone, then and there, had courage and ability to 
utter. And if he had not uttered it, then before long some one 


else would have taken the vacant place, and become the mouth- 
piece of the multitude, which could not by any means have 


remained silent much longer. The Reformation was equally 
the demand and the necessity of human progress, of the world’s 


growth. 
With the invention of the mariner’s compass, the discovery 


of America, the extension of commerce, and the intercourse of 


nation with nation; with the revival of literature, the invention 


of printing, and the spread of knowledge, the revolt against 
the corruption and despotism of the Roman Church and the 


assertion of individualism became inevitable. These condi- 


tions given, and the result might have been predicted with as 
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much certainty as the return of day with the rising of the 
sun. 

Thus we may follow out the principle into all its ramifica- 
tions, and we shall find the same law, — we shall discover that 
all truth is kindred. With the magnificent revelations of the 
telescope amid the vast abysses of the heavens, with a knowl- 
edge of the stupendous scale on which the universe is built 
up, and of the myriad suns and constellations which people the 
measureless fields of space, — in the presence of these splendid 
exhibitions of the might and the glory of the Infinite One, 
what can that theology do which is forever declaring that for 
some thousands of years this great God has been in a storm 
of wrath and passion, because his laws have been transgressed 
by a little family of mites inhabiting a small planet in one cor- 
ner of his universe? Science, with its revelations of infinite 
splendors, laughs at such an absurdity ; and now there is 
nothing left for theology but to abandon it soon as possible. 

So of the progress made in the last century in Natural Phil- 
osophy and kindred branches of knowledge and inquiry. 
With the muttiplied and ever-increasing evidence of the kindly 
disposition of the Creator toward his creatures, of the adapta- 


tion of physical nature to the convenience and comfort of man, 
and of the beneficent purpose of the Father to make the 


present life of a few years as happy as possible, of what use 


is it for any theology to attempt to ignore all this, and insist 


that the future life of endless years will be as accursed as infi- 
nite power can make it? If it persist in talking in this way 


much longer, it will be simply judged insane, or idiotic, or su- 


perannuated, and treated accordingly. 
The golden gates of heaven, which the telescope has opened, 
never can be shut again. The footprints of divine goodness, 


which have been discovered on our earth, can never be obliter- 
ated. The revelations of beauty and beneficence, which Sci- 


ence has made to the world, cannot be unmade. What is done 
is done forevér. There is, therefore, nothing left for church 
theology, — we do not say religion, but church theology, — 


but to take up these facts and use them; to adapt itself to 
Q* 
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these truths, and to grow with the world’s growth ; or, refus- 
ing this, to perish. There is no other alternative. The world 
itself will go forward ; and the Church must either go with it 
or be left behind. 

‘Nothing can prevent the religious mind from outgrowing 
the narrowness of the old creeds. As we have seen, Science, 


Art, Philosophy, are all enlarging their borders, taking breadth 
to themselves ; the heavens and the earth and the sea are all 
aglow with revelations of Infinite Goodness; and there are 
manifold signs on all sides, showing that theology will not be 


much behind them. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Augustine on the Future Life of the “Finally Impenitent.” 


WE have been interested in a statement of the views of Augus- 
tine on the endless punishment of the wicked, lately put forth by 


a Rev. Mr. Hewitt. We know nothing of the gentleman beyond 
the fact that he is not a Universalist. He seems to have studied 
‘“*the great Catholic doctor” with considerable diligence, and it 


would appear as if his object was to vindicate his character and 
opinions on the subject in review. He tells us that Augustine’s 


doctrine of eternal death as the punishment of sin is widely dif- 
ferent from the common Calvinistic teaching on this point, the 
condition of the wicked being only relative to the higher life of 


the beatific state; or, in other words, eternal death is a subsi- 


dence into a lower form of life, which is far from being absolute 
evil and suffering. He argues at length, Mr. Hewitt says, that 
the life of the sinner hereafter will be preferable to annihilation, 
declaring that being in itself ‘* must be a great good when both 


the blessed and the miserable desire it.” 


‘¢ St. Augustine teaches that God preserves in endless existence 
those creatures who have forfeited their capacity of attaining to 
the supreme good, because of the good of which they are still 
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capable ; that their nature still remains essentially good and far 
superior in excellence and beauty to material light, which is the 
highest corporeal substance, — so good that it is too good to be 
destroyed; that so far from violating the divine law of order 
and harmony in the universe, they fulfil it in their proper place 
and office, and that, although forever excluded from the celestial 
sphere, they have not fallen into a sphere of absolute evil, but into 
one of a lower degree of good. ‘ Minus sunt quam erant, cum 
per animee peccatum minus ad illum moventur ; nec tamen penitus 
separantur.’” — Civ. Dei. xix. 13. 


Again he says that Augustine makes the future suffering of the 
wicked a result and evidence of the goodness of their nature, and 


of their possessing a certain degree of peace, and even happiness. 
‘“‘ The theology of St. Augustine necessarily demands the recogni- 
tion of a certain degree of beatitude in all those intelligent 
beings who have lost the supreme beatitude of heaven. For they 


participate in some way in the life, the peace, and the goodness of 


God, by their very nature; and, in so far as they have positive 
existence, they participate in his being, and therefore in his be- 
atitude, since ,his being is essential beatitude. However great 
their suffering from the pain of loss or the pain of sense may be, 


according to the doctrine of St. Augustine, it cannot be such 


throughout eternity as to destroy the good of existence, and make 
it a pure, unmitigated, penal evil to live forever; to make it the 
very end of their immortality to endure a positive infliction of 
vindictive torments without end or diminution.” In proof of this, 
he cites the following passages from Augustine : — 


“ Grief for lost good in a state of punishment is a witness of a 
good nature. For he who grieves for the lost peace of his nature, 
grieves for it by means of some remains of peace, by which it is 
caused that nature should be friendly to itself.” 

‘* Wherefore, as there is a certain life without pain, but there 


can be no pain without some life; so there is a certain peace 


without any war, but there can be no war without some peace. 


Wherefore there is a nature in which there is and can possibly be 
no evil; but there cannot be a nature in which there is no good.” 


It would appear from all this that the great doctor did not be- 
lieve in total depravity, even in hell. And moreover, if Mr. 


Hewitt interprets him correctly, there is in his writings “no trace 
of the idea that God has withdrawn himself from a portion of his 
creatures except so far as to retain them in existence, that they 
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may be capable of enduring a pain as nearly infinite as a creature 
can suffer, — that he exerts his omnipotence to inflict an extreme 
and unmitigated torment on the lost, — that those who die in sin 
lose all that is good in their nature, and all good of existence, be- 
come completely evil, and continue to grow everlastingly in the 
direction of an infinite wickedness which merits a corresponding 
degree of pain.” 

It will interest our readers to compare the views of Augustine 
(a. p. 400) respecting the condition of the wicked in the future 
state with those of Dr. Bushnell in his last work, ‘* Vicarious 
Sacrifice.” It is curious to find the orthodoxy of to-day, after ages 
of heretical teaching on this point, just getting back to the 
orthodoxy of the fourth century. Dr. Bushnell does not believe 
in infinite punishment any more than Augustine, and though he 
thinks it may be endless, he believes with Augustine that it mostly 
consists in the loss of spiritual life and force; and that ‘ the suf- 
fering that is left is that of a nature tapering down to a diminished 
grade of feeling, or abject continuity of consciousness that is only 
the more desolate that it cannot die.” 

We should be glad to extend these observations and compari- 
sons, but must deny ourselves at present. As Mr. Hewitt says 
the view he has presented of Augustine’s theology certainly ex- 
cludes many of the popular Orthodox views of the future state of 
the wicked, and makes us feel that dogmatic historians have hardly 
done him justice. We have shown elsewhere (‘‘ Theology of Uni- 
versalism,” p. 358) that Augustine believed both in degrees of 
future punishment and degrees of future happiness, and that 
therefore the outer edges of heaven and hell must touch; and 
that, in such case, the difference between the enjoyment of the 
least saint in heaven, and the suffering of the least sinner in hell, 
is not worth mentioning. We close with the following statement 
from Mr. Hewitt, based on Augustine’s De Libero Arbitrio : — 


‘¢ He draws a sublime sketch of the plan of the universe, show- 
ing how all things rise in a graduated ascending series, from the 
lowest form of existence to the highest. At the summit are the 
beatified spirits, and between these and the material world is the 
place into which sinful souls have fallen. Here, they adorn the 
universe by their natural beauty and excellence, and fulfil certain 
offiges deputed to them by the great Ruler of all things. The 
idea of St. Augustine seems to be that they preside over the 
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forces and elements of the material world, and regulate the outer 
cosmos. Their place is on the confines of the intellectual uni- 
verse, of which they form the lowest and outermost circle, and 
they are the connecting link between the material and spiritual 
kingdoms of God’s empire. They are the equals of the beatified 
angels and men in nature, but their inferiors in office. Their 
existence is not a blot on the universe, but their extinction would 
mar its beauty. Not that their fall was necessary, in order to fill 
the sphere, and an office below the celestial, which would have 
been provided for in another way if they had merited a higher 
one.” 


An English Work on Universalism. 


In the October number, under the head of ‘ Universalism 
Abroad,” we mentioned a work recently published in England with 
the title, ‘* Thoughts for our Homes,” which was denounced by the 
‘* Churchman” as ‘*a mischievous publication,” and one that 
should be * flung into the fire without reading one line of it.” We 
propose to give our readers a few paragraphs from the work, that 
they may judge for themselves how mischievous and dangerous it 
must be; and also that they may see how the doctrinal and moral 
elements of our faith are stated and defended in the popular 
literature of England. We may add that the extracts are from 
the second edition of 5,000 copies. One of the ‘* Churchman’s” 
complaints against the book is that ‘it denies the doctrine of 
eternal punisbinent, so emphatically enunciated by our divine 
Lord.” Let us hear the author on this point : — 


‘‘ There are people who labor hard to spread the fear of God. 
Shall we not labor to spread his Jove? Teach it, fathers and moth- 
ers all, to your little children; you will find them quick to learn 
it. Cheer your own souls with it, when you lie down after the 
work of the day is over; let it brighten your first waking 
thoughts, and cheer with these good tidings the heavy ears and 
failing hearts of your old parents, whose journey is nearly done, 
and who are nearer to God’s dear rest than we who have ‘ the bur- 
den and heat of the day’ tobear. . .° Inoutrage of God’s love, 
it is often preached that he will send many people to an endless 
hell. Is this to be conceived possible? That God, being perfectly 
good and kind, could make any creature that he knew would be 
everlastingly miserable? Certainly not. The two things cannot 
exist together, because we must recollect that God’s wisdom sees 
all things beforehand, and that his power can do all. If, there- 
fore, he saw that his creature would make himself too wicked 
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ever to get good, he would not have made him at all. Our own 
sense and reason teach us this. No civilized, enlightened man 
finds any thing in his own consciousness of everlasting punish- 
ment; it was ‘the thought of a barbarous age, and should not be 
allowed to darken our minds now. The fact that some people 
think they find it in the Bible is no reason for believing what is 
contrary to common sense and common feeling. There are very 
few passages about it in the Bible, and those few are so difficult 
and obscure that they afford no ground for ascribing to the good 
God, the dear Father of all, acts which the very ‘worst of our- 
selves would shudder to commit.” 


Probably the ‘*Churchman” found it somewhat difficult to 
answer this; and, conscious that it must have some weight with 
every candid and well-informed mind, it recommends the ancient 
and favorite argument of burning. The book is truly religious in 
its spirit, and contends that it is better to give men reasons for 
loving God than to threaten them with endless torments if they 
do not. The writer says, with emphasis, — 


*““T cannot bear to hear men talk of being saved from God’s 
wrath. ‘There is no wrath to be saved from. God’s love shall 
save us from evil by means of our own honest labor and good- 
will; we shall be saved dy God and by ourselves, and not from 
him. . . . I think this miserable notion of God, which yet 
very many good people hold, is one great reason that so few really 
love communion with him, and try to get it. But even as it is, 
in spite of the dark creeds which hide God’s face from us, and 
represent him far other than he really is, love such as his can- 
not be hid, and the instinct of our souls towards him is so strong, 
so much a part of our nature, that we find him in spite of all. 
Let us, once and for ali, realize that God is a perfect being. 
We learn this at once by simple intuition, and by the soundest 
philosophy. Let us realize that all evil is utterly foreign and im- 
possible to him.” 

How beautifully as well as truly is this said: ‘‘ The faintest 
sigh of our hearts reaches him more quickly than the low cry of 
her child reaches the mother’s ear, for he is ever with us. In all 
pain, in all sorrow, in all perplexity, lift up one thought of your 
heart to him, and try if there be not peace and comfort to be had. 
Here is one to confide in who can never fail you, one to hear your 
troubles who cannot misunderstand, who comprehends all, and 
listens unwearied to all who call upon him.” 

And what heart is there that will not respond to this? ‘ Trust 
in God is one of the greatest blessings we possess; we could do 
nothing without it. I for one could not properly do my daily 
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business without this; for I cannot see what may happen to-mor- 
row. Ido not know what a day, an hour may bring forth; I am 
often helpless to deliver myself or those I love from evil; I am 
very weak, and often fail to do well, even when I wish to do it. 
What would become of me if I could not trust my God? We go 
out of the world in darkness, not knowing where we go; we lose 
those who are dearer to us than our own souls, and we cannot fol- 
low them, nor call them back; surely, our lives would be utterly 
desolate but for our confidence in our heavenly Father; and 
how deep this feeling lies! Men of many creeds talk of the ter- 
rors of the next world, of God’s anger, that he is to be feared, 
and that we are poor and miserable wretches of whom few shall 
be saved, and those few with difficulty. All this is familiar to 
our ears; but what is the soft, sweet whisper of our own hearts, 
our consciousness, that which is written in us by the finger of our 
Father-God? Itis 7rust. We listen to all the thunders of the 
creeds ; we are, perhaps, too unlearned to show their errors and mis- 
takes ; we are, perhaps, scarcely conscious that they are in error ; 
but we turn back into our own souls, and there we find deeply en- 
graved the blessed feeling of confidence in God. Brother menand 
women, treasure this confidence as a sacred thing; let ro well- 
meaning but mistaken people scare you from -your Father’ slove. 
Trust him for time and for eternity ; it is the first lesson to teach 
your lisping baby, the last to whisper in the cold ear of the 
dying.” 


Bushnell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” } 


A Book that will startle Church Orthodoxy, and command the 
studious attention of theologians and thinkers. It is marked by 
all the peculiarities of Dr. Bushnell, —his clear insight, sharp 
analysis, severe logic, independent thinking, and bold utterance. 
We cannot do it anything like justice in our present notice, but 
we hope to return to it again. It is enough to say, however, that 
if the work is.to be received as Orthodox, the creeds and churches 
will have to be “ reconstructed” as thoroughly, and with as many 
changes and omissions, as the Southern States. 

Almost the entire framework and substance of the popular the- 
ology are discarded, and the expositions of passages, hitherto 
regarded as the bulwarks of the sacrificial theory, might consist- 
ently be added as an appendix to Ballou’s ‘“ Treatise on Atone- 


1 The Vicarious Sacrifice, Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. 
By Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. pp. 5952. 
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ment,” in confirmation of his argument. A few passages will 
show the temper and drift of the book, and whet the appetite for 
more. 


Intercession. —‘** We call Christ our Intercessor, and conceive 
that we are saved by his intercession. Does he, then, intercede 
for us in the sense that he goes before God in a plea to gain him 
over to us, showing God his wounds, and the print of his nails, 
to soften him towards us ? Far from that as possible; nothing 
could be more unworthy. . . . The stress of the intercession 
is with us and in our hearts’ feeling.” — p. 71. 


Pacification. —‘* How distracting and painful, how dreadfully 
appalling, is the faith that we have a God, back of the worlds, 
whose indignations overtop his mercies, and who will not be satis- 
fied, save as he is appeased by some other, who is in a better and 
milder feeling. We might easily fear him; but how shall we love 
him ?” —p. 72. 


Vicarious Sacrifice. —‘* All holy beings are in exactly the same 
vicarious spirit and suffering way of love as Christ was, only not 
doing and suffering exactly the same things. . . . Christ’s 
vicarious action is no prodigious matter, no monstrosity of good- 
ness ; but all created beings have their perfection and blessedness 
in the same.” — p. 92. 


Christ saves from Sin, not Punishment. — “‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God that tuketh away the sins of the world.’ It is not said that 
he taketh away the punishments of the world, but ‘ the sins,’ — 
just that which was signified by the sacrifices of the altar, and the 
scapegoat in the wilderness. The lamb was not punished, neither 
was the goat.” — p. 163. 

‘¢¢ Who his own self bare our sins in his body on the tree... 
by whose stripes we are healed.’ Not penal stripes inflicted for 
God’s satisfaction, but such kind of suffering as works a divine 
healing in us.” 

*¢¢ Who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from 
this present evil world.’ It is not from God's justice, not from 
any future wrath, that Christ will deliver us; no compensation to 
God’s law is thought of; but he gives himself to deliver us from 
a state of evil now present; from corrupt custom, the law of this 
world, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience.” — p. 164. : 

“ Neither, as God is a just being, can Christ be anyhow 
punishable in our place; all God’s moral sentiments would be 
revolted by that. And if Christ should himself consent to such 
punishment, he would only ask to have all the most immovable 
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convictions, both of God’s moral nature and our own, confounded, 
or eternally put by.” — p. 41. 


_ Divine Justice. — * Is it any fit conception of God’s justice that 
he will put evil upon a wrong-doer just because he is bad and, ac- 
cording to his badness, apart from all uses to the man himself, or 
to others, or to the government he violates? Is it the divine jus- 
tice to fly at evil-doing and make it feel just as much evil as it 
practises? Is there no counsel in God’s justice, no consideration 
of ends or uses?” — p. 268. 

“Tf any one imagines that God’s eternal justice will be more 
effectually magnified by running its career of penalty straight 
through, punishing the jot and tittle of wrong by the jot and tittle 
of penalty, exacting the jot and tittle of satisfaction before it can 
suffer "forgiveness itself to forgive, I confess it does not so appear 
to me.” — p. 288. 

‘¢On the whole, this matter of a continued compensation to jus- 
tice, which so many take for gospel, appears to me to contain the 
worst reflection upon God’s justice that could be stated, without 
some great offence against reverence ; for in whatever manner the 
compensation or judicial satisfaction is conceived to be made, in 
the suffering of Christ, we shall find everything pushed off the 
basis of truth. The justice satisfied is satisfied with injustice! the 
forgiveness prepared is forgiveness on the score of pay! the judg- 
‘ ment-day award disclaims the fact of forgiveness after payment 
made, and even refuses to be satisfied, taking payment again! 
The penalties threatened, as against wrong-doers, are not to be 
executed on them, because they have been executed on a right- 
doer! namely, Christ. And it is only in some logically formal, 
or theologically fictitious, sense, that they are executed even on 
him.” — p. 298. 

‘‘Ts God such a being that, having a good mortgage title to 
pain or suffering as against an offender, he will never let go the 
title till he gets the pain,—if not from him, then from some 
other? Such a conception of God is simply shocking.” — p. 491. 


Endless Punishment. — Dr. Bushnell believes the punishment of 
the future life will be endless, but it will be of such a character 
that the sinner himself will scarcely be conscious of it. He argues 
that the soul by sinning may diminish the quantity of its being, 
and so its capacity for suffering, till it is reduced to so small a 
quantity that it is hardly worth mentioning. He does not believe, 
with Dr. Hedge, that the moral life can be utterly extinguished ; 
but his argument reaches next door to that, and leaves the soul 
drifting helplessly, like a log, on the sea of eternity. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 10 
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‘The human faculties appear to be invigorated for a little while 


by the struggles of passion; but shortly they begin to be inevi- 
tably wasted in quantity, narrowed in volume and capacity, an 
intensified littleness ; a fire still hot, but running low in fuel, and 
sure to be as much less considerable in its energy as the substan- 
tive quantities of the soul are more diminishédd. So the wasting 
goes on hereafter as here, and the penal war of bitterness and 
wrong continues.” 


** We may even take it as the true conception that souls which 
have become only hacks of punishment will forever continue in 


being, spinning along their lengths of mediocrity, intensified in 


points, but not enlarged, and having eternity as the protracted 


opportunity of their moral insignificance and hopelessness.” 
*¢ Under the grand organic law that faculties not used, or badly 
misused, are finally extirpated, their religious nature is likelywto be 


nearly or quite gone by. . . . Even the suffering that is left 
is that of a nature tapering down to a diminished grade of feel- 


ing. . . . Holding this conception, we go clear of that very 


shocking extravagance which maintains the infinity of future pun- 
ishment.” 


‘** Sometimes the argument is that, since the law of God is the 
best law possible, he ought, in true justice, to inflict the strongest 
possible punishment for the breach of it. But that strongest pos- 
sible maybe only finite, carefully-moderated punishment; for if 
God were to lay his omnipotence into the severity of it, he would 
only shock the sensibility of the public world addressed by a cru- 
elty visibly monstrous, and the suffering inflicted would have no 
expression at all that belongs to punishment.” 

** All the greater and more reasonably-conceived misery will it 
be, if we make no doubt that God is ready, at any future point in 
the run of it, to embrace, in everlasting reconciliation, any truly 
repenting soul.” 


The Doctrine not taught in the Old Testament — Christ first 
taught it. —‘** Under the old dispensation the published sanctions 
of law were temporal.” ‘Christ brought forth into bold asser- 
tion, for the first time, the doctrine of eternal punishment.” 
‘** Christ himself is the first promulgator of eternal punishment.” 
— pp. 333-356. 


Our Future Life liable to Troubles and Discords as well as this. — 
‘*¢ Inasmuch, therefore, as his [God’s] future kosmos must, like the 
present, make room for the fact of liberty, who can be sure that 
there will not be in it jars and thunders of dissent, impossible to 
be excluded, — shocks that will stir the tragic movement in feel- 
ing, and keep off the tameness of any such total elysium, or general 
Peace-Society state, as our speculative seers are wont to promise, — 
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even as the kosmos of matter rests in the perilous equilibrium 
and lively play of antagonistic forces.” —p. 863. 


Our readers will not wonder that the ‘* Boston Recorder ” takes 
alarm at the book, and goes into doleful superlatives over the Fall 


of Dr. Bushnell. It says the work ‘ reveals, in frank and start- 


ling sentences, the hopeless apostasy from the Puritan faith, the 
final landing in Unitarian rationalism, after many painful slides, 
of one of our most brilliant Congregational clergyman.” “ And 


this is what Dr. Horace Bushnell has at last come to! On the 
atonement, his views are just what we understood Mr. Charles 


Beecher’s to be in the famous Georgetown council! Will the 
churches now take warning of the peril there is in taking the 


first steps on the downward theological road?” In answer to 
this inquiry, we say, Probably not; for we imagine this book 
is but a prophecy of what the “ N. Y. Evangelist” says, ‘ will 
by and by be @ tremendous land-slide into Unitarianism or Uni- 
versalism.” 


The Religious World. 


** THe Minutes of the General Convention of Universalists in the 
United States, for 1865” is a valuable document. The ‘ Report on 
the State of the Church,” with its ‘‘ Appendix,” is the most elabor- 
ate, painstaking, and interesting denominational paper which has 
ever appeared among us. The author, Rev. E. G. Brooks, deserves 
the thanks of the entire denomination for the fidelity and patience 
with which he has discharged his duty, and for the honorable 
monument he has raised in evidence of the devoted patriotism of 
our clergy and societies. Such a document as this ought to be 
preserved for the use of future denominational historians, and 
neither the weekly journal nor the pamphlet seems likely to accom- 
plish this. Ought it not to be transferred, with its ** Roll of 
Honor,” its long list of heroic names, to the pages of the ‘* Quar- 


terly”? What say our subscribers, most of whom are personally 
interested in its preservation? 


— Such of our readers as are familiar with German will welcome 
the announcement of a forthcoming volume entitled ‘* Manetho, 
the Beginnings of our History and Chronology,” by Dr. Anton 
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Henne. The author believes that he has discovered those chrono- 
logical statements of Manetho’s third book which were supposed 
by Bunsen and Lepsius to have been lost. He claims, therefore, to 
have found the key to the chronology of the Pharaohs, and argues 
that the biblical narrative begins with the second book of Manetho, 
— the first having been secretly exscinded by some person 
strongly opposed to the Babylonians and Egyptians,— and he 
attempts to show that previous Egyptologists have placed the 
most eminent names five hundred years too late. It is understood 
that Dr. Henne has accumulated a vast amount of curious mate- 
rial, upon which he founds deductions which will stimulate discus- 
sion. The American agents for the publishers are Westermann 
& Co., Broadway. 

Coming from the past to the present, the following fact, in cu- 
rious contrast with the above, suggesting many things touching 
the political and religious changes which have passed over the 
land of the Egyptians since the days of the Pharaohs, will interest 
our readers. ‘In Egypt high officials in various places favor the 
work of the gospel. In Cairo the Viceroy of Egypt has given the 
Mission a block of buildings worth forty thousand dollars, and 
ordered that the missionaries shall pass free over the Government 
railroads, and that all religious books and papers shall be exempt 


from duty.” 


— The paragraph below on ** The Results of Missions,” is from 
the ‘* Christian Register,” and shows that the labors of the mis- 


sionaries have not been altogether in vain. And it must be 
remembered that figures and numbers represent but a small frac- 
tion of the real good done at any given date. There is a silent 
and important change going on in the moral and social atmosphere 


of the whole region around a mission station, which is preparatory 
to still greater changes for good, and which does not at all enter 
into the arithmetical estimate of conversions. 


‘‘ At the beginning of the present century there were no mis- 
sionary societies in the United States; and now there are one 
hundred, which have raised the past year four and a half million 
dollars for mission purposes. Then there were no missionaries 
among the heathen; now there are 3,000, and 7,000 native assist- 
ants. Then there were no churches on the heathen soil; now 
there are 4,000 Christian churches where heathenism once pre 
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vailed. Then there were no hesthen converts; now there are 
380,000 converted heathens who are church-members, and as many 
more outside the church. Then there were no Christian schools ; 
now there are 3,000, with 550,000 children under Christian in- 
struction. Then the Bible did not exist in a single heathen lan- 
guage; now it is translated into one hundred and twenty of the 
most important heathen tongues. And this has been the work of 
the Church in our day!” 


— Father Ignatius, who has lately made so much noise in Eng- 
land by his attempts to restore monasticism in connection with 
the English Church, openly declares that the parochial system of 
the ‘‘ Church by law established ” is proved by an experience of 


three hundred years to be an entire failure.” 


‘‘ Every one,” he says, “‘is beginning to confess it. A great 
stir is being made about establishing collegiate houses in our large 
towns, about the utilization of our cathedrals and the residence of 
our cathedral clergy for Church work. Anxious thoughts are ris- 
ing one upon another in earnest Christian hearts: How are we to 
reach the masses of our home heathen population? It is no use 
disguising the fact, —the masses of our people in this nineteenth 
century are worse off than they were in the ‘ dark ages.’ They 
are unreached by the Church’s voice or influence; Jesus is un- 
known to them. They are literally heathen, born and bred in 
sound of parish church bells. If ever monastic zeal and devotion 
were wanted, it is now, — yes, now, far more than ever. Entire 
self-surrender for the gospel’s sake is loudly called for. Well 
may the voice of Jesus cry shame upon our heedlessness of the 
thousands for whom he died, while he sees our smiles of triumph 
over the ruined monasteries of England, and the ‘ enlightenment’ 
which caused the extinction of the monastic life in England’s 
Church. We must restore our monasteries; in plain English, the 
monks are wanted in England, and in England’s Church, and we 
must have them, as a powerful appendage to the parochial system, 
or our English heathen must remain heathen still.” 


— According to an ‘ Historical and Statistical Review ” of the 


Irish branch of the English Church, recently published, less than 
12-100ths of the population belong to the Establishment. Of the 
2,428 parishes in the country, 199 contain no members of the Es- 


tablished Church ; 575 not more than twenty, and only 310 above 
500. To minister to this scanty establishment, a large staff of 
clergy is provided, who are by no means underpaid. Archbishop 
Beresford died at a good old age, having received a grand total 
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of $4,438,000 from the Church. The annual income of the Chureh 
now amounts to $3,050,000. The bishops each receive sums va- 
rying from $11,500 to $41,600 per annum ; the deans and chap- 
ters, with light duties, are proportionately well provided for. 


— The Romish Society for the Propagation of the Faith, in its 
published report for the year 1864, acknowledges the receipt of 
5,090,041 franes, or something more than $1,000,000. Of this 
sixty-eight per cent. came from France, and only three per cent. 
from all North America. The expenditures in America are about 
five times the receipts. 


— Remarkable ruins of an extensive Mexican aboriginal city 
have just been discovered in the forest of Jicorumbo, in the 
province of Tlaxacala. The temples are of immense size, some 
with vaulted roofs, and so well preserved that the ancient paint- 
ings appear fresh. The courts are filled with hideous and gro- 
tesque idols, and pyramids surmounted by the same. The whole is 
enveloped in a dense forest of cedar and ebony trees. Some of 
these cedars, it is said, are of such immense size that eight men, 
taking hold of hands together, could not reaeh round one of them. 
These forests are on healthy table-lands, about fifty miles from the 
port of Tuxan. 


—<A correspondent of the “ Springfield Republican,” writing 
from San Francisco, gives the following eurious information re- 
specting the Jews in that-city. It shows that the spirit of prog- 
ress and ehange has begun to affect even the “children of 
Abraham.” 


“The Jews in this city are showing a new zeal by building 
two new synagogues. In both these synagogues families will sit 
together, pews being arranged after the manner of the Christian 
churehes. Indeed, the Hebrews here are quite in the habit of 
calling their synagogues churches. In the Emanu-E! there will 
be a very large organ, now building in this city at an expense of 
from five to six thousand dollars. But other marked innovations 
will be introduced by the society, such as the use of other lan- 
guages than the Hebrew in the service, and the discontinuance of 
the prayer for their return to Jerusalem. The society, it is said, 
considers San Francisco its Jerusalem, or at least good enough, 
And the Rabbi, it is reported, yields the expectation of Messiah’s 
coming. ‘These Jews style themselves ‘ Reformed Hebrews ;’ 
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and one of the number, being asked what they believed, answered, 
‘About as Starr Kin@’s congregation.’ ” 


— The English literary journals announce a new version of the 
Hebrew Prophets, by Dr. Rowland Williams, whose articles on 
Benson’s writings, published in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” called 
forth the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The prophetical writings are to be translated afresh from the 
original tongue, with constant reference to the Anglican version. 
It is proposed to distribute the prophets chronologically, accord- 
ing to the three or four great empires to which they refer, giving, 
first, a translation; secondly, critical variations; thirdly, a run- 
ning paraphrase, which will occasionally swell into a commentary ; 
and, lastly, an introduction to each prophet. 

Dr. Stanley’s new volume on the ‘ History of the Jewish 
Church” is published in England. The expectations in regard 
to it may be gathered from the fact that nearly four thousand 
copies were subscribed for, before its issue, at Murray’s trade sale. 
We shall doubtless soon have it from the press of Scribner. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate have in the press Dr. Strauss’s 
‘New Life of Jesus;” ‘* Genesis and its Authorship,” by the 
Rev. J. Quarry; W. Watkiss Lloyd’s ‘* Christianity in the Car- 
toons ;” ‘* Daniel; or, The Apocalypse of the Old Testament,” by 
Philip S. Desprez. 


— The first report of the Council of the Emperor of Russia 
respecting the emancipation of the serfs gives encouraging state- 
ments of their improvement since they obtained their freedom. 
At first, the ignorant serfs, thinking that emancipation meant 
freedom from all restraint, became wild and reckless ; but as they 
were better informed, they became tractable, obeyed the laws 
cheerfully, entered into agreements with their former masters, and 
labored for their intellectual and social improvement. As the 
result, the value of their farms is increasing, the average grade of 
social morals and general knowledge is rapidly rising, and crime 
is greatly decreasing. Instead of wandering from place to place, 
the freed serfs show the greatest attachment to their old homes, 
and prefer to submit to hardships rather than separate from them. 

Is not this exactly the experience through which our own Freed- 
men are passing? Many of them understood freedom, at first, as 
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the Russian serfs understood it, — a freedom to be idle, vagrant, 
and reckless; but that was only a temporary folly which is 
rapidly giving place to industry, order, and self-respect, and soon 
we shall not find in the land more faithful laborers, nor more hon- 


est and useful citizens. 


—In a letter to his friend Reed, of Philadelphia, Thackeray 
gives utterance to the following beautiful sentiments in regard to 
death, and to the spirit of Christian trust and resignation with 
which we should meet it. It sounds much as if he who wrote 
knew something, experimentally, of that divine faith which as- 
serts the final gathering of all God’s children into the rest and 
blessedness of the heavenly home. 

‘“¢'You see the pleasures the undersigned proposes to himself 
here in future years,—a sight of the Alps, a holiday on the Rhine, 
a ride in the Park, a colloquy with pleasant friends of an evening. 
If it is death to part with these delights, sure the mind can con- 
ceive others afterwards; and I know one small philosopher who 
is quite ready to give up these pleasures ; quite content (after a 
pang or two of separation from dear friends here) to put his hand 
into that of the Summoning Angel and say, ‘ Lead on, O mes- 
senger of God our Father, to the next place whither the Divine 
Goodness calis us!’ We must be blindfolded before we can pass, 
I know; but I have no fear about what is to come, any more than 
my children need fear that the love of their father should fail 
them. I thought myself a dead man once, and protest the notion 
gave me no disquiet about myself, — at least, the philosophy is 
more comfortable than that which is tinctured with brimstone.” 


— Some time ago we gave a commendatory notice of a work on 
Madagascar, published by the American Tract Society, — an his- 
torical account of the attempts to establish Christianity in that 
heathen island, of the persecutions consequent upon them, and the 
terrible sufferings of the native converts, inflicted by their bigoted 
and savage queen, now dead. ‘The paragraph below will please 
our readers, and especially those who are familiar with the book. 


“The Rev. William Ellis, the veteran Madagascar missionary, 
who is now seventy-five years of age, and has spent half a century 
in the service of the London Missionary Society, has returned 
from his last visit to the island. At a meeting of the directors of 
the Missionary Society held on Tuesday, Mr. Ellis recounted 
some of his experiences during his recent four years’ sojourn in 
Madagascar. He said that when he went there in 1862 there were 
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only three Christian congregations, with but a small number of 
communicants in each. Now there were seven large churches in 
and round the capital, and between 1,200 and 1,300 church-mem- 
bers. He believed that at least 10,000 of the inhabitants of An- 
tananarivo were Christians, and they were very numerous in the 
suburbs and villages around. They comprised quite the most 
respectable part of the population ; and though the heads of the 
leading families continued idolators, their sons and children were 
coming over to Christianity in large numbers, so that in another 
generation the influence of idolatry must almost cease. The mis- 
sionaries constantly received information of the formation of 
Christian communities in other parts of the island, even in the 
most distant towns among the Betsileo. The missionaries had 
never visited these places; in some, a European had never been 
seen. The spread of Christianity among them was entirely due to 
the influence of native military officers or traders who happened 
to go to those parts, and embraced the opportunity of teaching the 


gospel to their countrymen.” 


— The English “ Church Record,” speaking of a new edition of 
“The Belfast (Ireland) Unitarian Discussion” (1834), remarked 
that ‘‘ the discussion was followed by no practical result.” This 
statement brought out a reply from the Rev. Daniel Bagot, who 
was one of the Orthodox champions in the debate, in which he 


makes the following assertions : — 


‘* May I take the liberty to say you have been misinformed ? 
The most important practical results have followed from it, as all 
persons acquainted with Belfast and the North of Ireland can tes- 
tify. If it did no more than constrain many concealed Unitarians 
to avow themselves as such, it would have, in this respect, done 
good. But it has done much more. There are not now half the 
number of professing Unitarians in the north of Ireland that there 
were at the time of the discussion. Numbers have, from time to 
time, since 1834, left Unitarian congregations, and joined the 
Church of England or orthodox Presbyterian churches. There is 
also a doctrine much nearer to orthodox Christianity preached in 
Unitarian meeting-houses than formerly. In fact, the creed of 
Irish Unitarians has approached as nearly as possible to Catholic 
truth: and my conviction is that there is no such thing as pro- 
fessed Socinianism in this country. I know it to be a fact, that 
the Belfast discussion has tended very much to bring about this 


result.” 


— The Free Church of Scotland has raised an average of $1,750,- 
000 a year for the maintenance of public worship, ever since its 
secession from the Church of Scotland. This is $250,000 a year 
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more than the revenue of the Church Establishment. What an 
argument for the voluntary system, and against the State Church! 
Since 1843, eleven years, its contributions have amounted to the 
sum of $35,000,000! 


— The following item we have had in hand many months, hoping 
to hear something more in regard to the interesting subject ; but 
failing in this, we give it to our readers for what it may be worth. 
It appears that a Mr. Melville Bell, of Edinburgh, has been for 
twenty years endeavoring to invent a method by which sounds 
may be expressed to the eye as certainly as the mouth conveys 
them to the ear. The account given below of a trial of his method 
by a professor of languages in Paris, is from the ** British Standard.” 
If reliable, it seems to prophesy the possibility of a universal 
language. 


‘¢ The Paris professor tested the applicability of this system of 
phonetic symbols to represent the peculiar sounds of the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. The writing was 
deciphered with vernacular correctness by readers who were not 
present when the words were written. The Persian professor 
selected some of the most difficult words in Hindoo, Urde, and 
Persian, consisting of gutturals, dentals, and labials, — words 
which require long practice by students of the Oriental languages, 
and by hearing them uttered by nations of the East. After Mr. 
Bell had symbolized these selected words on paper, he called in 
his two sons, who had been in a separate room, and asked them to 
read out the words. They were words, the professor was sure, 
the youth could never have heard ; but, to the astonishment of the 
professor, the young men sounded them out most accurately, and 
just as one hears from natives of India.” 


— The particulars in the paragraph below respecting “ Ancient 
Music” are measurably new to us, and perhaps to our readers 
generally. They are certainly not without interest, and will please 
as well as instruct :— 


‘¢ The disentombing of Assyrian sculptors and the deciphering 
of Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions have opened new fields of 
investigation in almost every department of knowledge. Among 
the branches of science which have shared in these discoveries, 
that of music has been benefited largely. The accounts of ancient 
musical instruments were vague, and our ideas especially of He- 
brew music were confused, till recently sculptures and paintings 
have been brought to light which delineate the ancient musical 
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instruments of the early Oriental nations, and in some cases veri- 
table specimens have been disentombed. Such, for example, is 
an Egyptian harp found in Thebes, with its strings yet perfect 
enough to vibrate again, after a silence of three thousand years. 

‘‘ The most recent investigations prove that the parent of all 
known musical science was Assyrian. From the Assyrians, the 
Hebrews and the Egyptians, and indeed all Eastern nations, de- 
rived their knowledge of music. The unveiled monuments show 
that in the time of Sennacherib music was a highly-cultured art, 
and must have existed through generations. This polished nation 
used a harp of twenty-one strings, which accompanied minstrel 
songs or was borne in the dance. The lyre of tortoise shell, the 
double pipe, the trumpet, drum, and bell were common. Even of 
the bagpipe representations have been discovered, though none of 
stringed instruments, like the violin, played with a bow. In all 
delineations of social or worshipping assemblies, musical instru- 
ments very like our modern ones have a prominent place. 

‘The Hebrew music at the time of the Exodus was purely 
Egyptian; but it was much modified subsequently by association 
with Asiatic nations. In the temple of Jerusalem, according to 
the Talmud, stood a powerful organ, consisting of a wind-chest, 
with ten holes containing ten pipes, each pipe capable of emitting 
ten different sounds by means of finger holes, so that a hundred 
sounds could be produced by it. It was provided with two pair 
of bellows, and ten keys, so that it could be played with the fin- 
gers. According to the rabbins, it could be heard a great distance 
from the Temple.” 


—‘* The Contemporary Review” is the name of a new journal of 
criticism, theological, literary, and social, which Messrs. Strahan, 
of London, Edinburgh, and New York, willissue this month. ‘It 
will number among its contributors those who, holding loyally 
to belief in the Articles of Christian Faith, are not afraid of 
modern thought in its varied aspects and demands, and scorn to 
defend their faith by mere reticence or by the artifices too com- 
monly acquiesced in.” 


— Messrs. Ticknor & Fields issue this month the first number 
of a weekly journal, entitled “* Every Saturday,” in which they 
intend to reproduce the choicest papers that appear in the foreign 
periodicals. Many of the most brilliant writers of the day address 
the public through the pages of these magazines. A careful 
weekly digest of whatever is entertaining and instructive in this 
floating literature of Europe deserves a cordial reception. But 
what of ‘* Littell’s Living Age”? 
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1. The Works of Epictetus: Consisting of his Discourses, in four Books, 
the Enchiridion, and Fragments. A Translation from the Greek, based on 
that of Elizabeth Carter. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co., pp. 473. 


Epictetus was born a slave, sometime, probably, during the 
reign of Nero, and was, therefore, contemporary with Paul. He 
afterwards obtained his freedom, and became one of the most 
eminent Stoic philosophers of Rome. His teachings were en- 
tirely free from idle speculations, and directed wholly to the 
conduct of life, to practical morality, following, in this respect, the 
example of Socrates, of whom he was ‘an ardent admirer. His 
favorite maxim was ‘* Bear and Forbear,” which he said was the 
sum of all morality. While yet a slave, his brutal master, in a fit 
of passion, seized him one day by the leg, and began wrenching 
and twisting it. ‘* You will break it,” said Epictetus ; and when 
the Roman savage had actually broken it, the philosopher, smiling, 
quietly said, ‘* Did I not tell you that you would do so?” 

But, what is better than all, he practised the morality he taught 
to others; and his life was a noble example of simplicity, content- 
ment, patience, and benevolence. According to his teaching, the 
will governs everything, and by a proper exercise of this, we can 
make evil a good, loss a gain, pain a pleasure, and misfortune a 
blessing. 

Every clergyman should read this book, that he may learn from 
it the best things that heathen philosophy can say respecting Prov- 
idence, the motives to and the rewards of virtue, kindness and 
love towards man, the temper in which we should bear the ills of 
life, and the spirit with which we should meet death. And, not- 
withstanding the many excellent things said respecting the wise 
and beneficent rule of Providence in all our affairs, he will readily 
see, by the very tone in which these things are uttered, how wide 
is the cold, hard, dumb submission of the Stoic from the cheerful 
patience, the childlike confidence, the serene, triumphant faith of 


the Christian. 


2. History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By James Anthony Froude. Vols. IIIf. and 1V., pp. 492, 522. 


Scribner & Co. are distinguished for three things. First, for 
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the excellent taste and judgment displayed in their selection of 
works for publication. Second, for their generous confidence in 
the people, taking ground, as they do, that a really valuable book 
will find purchasers, and be read. Third, for the substantial and 
beautiful style in which all their publications are issued, — typog- 
raphy, paper, binding, everything being of the best quality. 

An example of these excellencies is found in Froude’s England, 
one of the most attractive, instructive, fresh, and original works 
which has lately appeared. The author’s patient investigations 
among the government archives have brought to light many 
important documents bearing on the times and characters he 
reviews; and his new readings of old documents discover how 
much has been overlooked and misread by those who have preceded 
him. The present volumes bring the history down to the death of 
Henry VIII. in 1547, and give the reader a vivid representation 
of the turbulent flooding and ebbing of the various tides of the 
Reformation, and of the strange providences by which the power 
of the Pope was finally broken down in England. Mr. Froude’s 
estimate of the motives, aims, and influence of Henry in tais pro- 
tracted struggle have chiefly attracted attention to his work, and 
challenged opposing criticism. It is only fair to let him speak in 
his defence. He says, vol. iv., pp. 485, 486, — 


**It would be affectation to seem to be unconscious that the character of the 
king, as presented in these volumes, is something different from that which modern 
tradition has ascribed to him; so, for my own sake, I desire to say that I have not 
advanced any novel paradox or conjectures of my own. The history of the reign 
of Henry VIII. is a palimpsest in which the original writing can still be read; and 
I have endeavored only to reinstate the judgment upon his motives and his actions,— 
which was entertained by all the moderate Englishmen in his own and the succeeding 
generation, — which was displaced only by calumnies of the Catholics or antinomian 
fanatics, when the true records were out of sight; and when, in the establishment 
ot a new order of things, the hesitating movements, the inconsistencies and diffi- 
wee inevitable in a period of transition could no longer be understood without 
an effort.’ 


3. Hesperus, or Forty-five Dog-Post-Days. A ae from the German 
of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 2. vols., 
pp. 526, 483. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


It may be to our prejudice with a certain class to confess it, 
but we are no admirer of Jean Paul. We are not at all fascinated 
with this book of ‘*‘ Dog-Post-Days,” which laid the foundation of 
his German reputation, and brought him the fellowship of Goethe 
and Schiller. Doubtless such names and fellowship ought to make 
us ashamed of our confession ; but if so, we are not feeling ‘as 
we ought to feel.” The style of the work is abominable, and the 
thoughts uttered, the lessons taught, are not an equivalent for the 
labor of worrying and floundering through such a mass of con- 
fused and intricate verbiage, especially when all the truth in the 

‘book could have been uttered in a plain way, and in half the space. 
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As to the story, it is much like the style, unnatural, absurd, dis- 
jointed, and nebulous to the last degree; and the wonder is that 
such a man as Charles T. Brooks could have devoted so much 
valuable time and labor to the translation of a work so little suited 
to the genius of the American people, and having in it so little 
that is of real worth, or in any way attractive. 


4. Recollections of Seventy Years. By Mrs. John Farrar, Author of 
‘* The Young Lady's Friend,” etc. pp. 339. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A pleasant, conversational book, which not only interests, but 
informs. The author, the widow of a former popular professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, has probably enjoyed a more familiar 
and extensive acquaintance with persons of note than any living 
woman in America. Her reminiscences embrace amusing and in- 
structive anecdotes of, and conversations with, and visits to and 
from, Robespierre, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mrs. Opie, Elizabeth Fry, Crabbe (the poet), Joanna Baillie, Miss 
Edgeworth, Princess Charlotte, Mrs. Somerville, and many other 
interesting personages whose names are not given. It is just the 
book to take up after dinner, or when one is tired with study, and 
wishes to listen to a pleasant talker without talking himself. 


5. Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Sixty-four Years in the 
Ministry. By Rev. Henry Boehm, Bishop Asbury'’s Travelling Companion, 
and Executor of his last Will and Testament. Edited by Rev. J. B. Wake- 
ley. pp. 493. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


Another volume showing the zeal, the self-sacrifices, labors, 
perils, and sufferings, of the early Methodist clergy in this coun- 
try. Mr. Boehm says, ‘I travelled 40,000 miles with Bishop As- 
bury, and since I entered the itinerancy I have travelled 100,000 
miles on horsetack,— more than four times round the earth!” The 
following is a curious record of the past: ‘* The salaries in this 
(Ohio) Conference were better than in the East, for the single 
preachers received $69, and the married $138!” In some of the 
Conferences the unmarried preachers received $31, and the mar- 
ried, $62! Children received ten dollars each from the ‘+ Mite 
Subscription” started by Bishop Asbury. 


6. Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. By W. 
P. Fetridge. With a Railruad Map corrected up to 1865. pp. 6i2. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have long sought an opportunity of saying a word in behalf 
of this most valuable and reliable work; and as it is now so com- 
mon a matter to take a trip through Europe, we desire to call the 
attention of our readers and acquaintances to the merits of this 
compaynon du voyage. Murray’s Hand-Books are so verbose, so 
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incorrect, so cumbersome from the number of volumes, and so 
costly, that this guide-book must be gladly welcomed by every 
one intending to visit Europe. It is prepared with great care by 
one who spends most of his time abroad, and keeps himself thor- 
oughly informed in all things pertaining to the facilities, comforts, 
and attractions of European and Eastern travel. It is concise, 
but embraces all that is essential respecting the various places to 
be visited, including public buildings, churches, galleries of art, 
monuments, etc, It is reliable as regards railroads, steamers, 
hotels, etc., being corrected yearly up to the time of issue. It 
contains all the information necessary in the way of preparation 
for the tour, as regards passports, vises, luggage, money, exchange, 
etc.; and lastly, it is a volume of most pleasing and instructive 
history for those who remain at home. 


7. Prison Life in the South: at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, Guldsburough, and Andersonville. By Lieut. 
A. VU. Abbott. With Illustratiuns. pp. 374. Harper & Brothers. 


Another witness to the barbarism of slavery, and to the brutal, 
ferocious, and devilish spirit of the leaders of the Rebellion. The 
book is useful for the facts it furnishes on this point, and for its 
grateful testimony to the universal loyalty, humanity, and intel- 
ligence of the negro race. Whatever small politicians may say 
for party ends, the thousands of our prisoners who owe to them 
life, liberty, and all the alleviations of their hard lot which they 
knew while South, are of one mind and one voice in regard to the 
fidelity, gratitude, and capacity of the blacks. The book shows, 
also, that there were some loyal whites South, even in Charleston, 
as may be seen in Chapter xvii., —“ Five Weeks among the Loyal 
League at Charleston.” There is an appendix, giving the names 
of nearly 2,000 officers, rank, regiment, when and where captured, 
and their residence, — very helpful to those wishing information of 
missing friends. 


8. The Sabbath Psalter: A Selection of Psalms for Public and Family 
Worship. Compiled by the Rev. Henry G. Fox. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. pp. 236. 


A most excellent selection, admirably arranged for responses in 
public worship, and well worthy the examination of ministers in- 
tending to introduce this element into their service. 


9. Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Richard Frothingham. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. pp. 558, 800. 


Our readers, who know Mr. Frothingham’s purity of style and 
conscientious exactness, as an historian, will need nothing from us 
as an inducement to read this volume. And those who are familiar 
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with the ‘‘ History of the Siege of Boston” are already certified of 
his thorough knowledge of the men and times of the Revolution, 
and of the motives and sources of private and public action. The 
present volume is a new contribution to the history of that event- 
ful period, covering ground mostly unoccupied before; namely, 
from 1767 to 1775. The work is truly entitled the * Life and 
Times of Warren ;” for it not only tells us all that will probably 
ever be known of the brief but glorious life of that true patriot, 
and of the circumstances of his equally glorious death, but it 
gives us, also, a living picture of the political and social life of the 
times, — in the streets, in the clubs and societies, in town meet- 
ings, in all the movements of the people, and of their leaders. 
No matter how much one may have read about the “ Boston 
Massacre” and the ** Destruction of the Tea,” if he takes up this 
book, he will be sure to read Mr. Frothingham’s chapters on these 
momentous events ; and from the first he will get a clearer view of 
life in the streets of Boston in 1770 than he can find in any other 


book in existence. 

It would have gratified us, if the volume had reached us in 
time, to have given liberal extracts from its interesting pages; as 
it is, we have room only for the closing words in regard to Warren : 


**T have aimed to trace faithfully the career of Joseph Warren. It is character- 
ized by rare singleness of aim. He grasped as by intuition ideas that are funda- 
mental and vital; and he sought by applying them to promote the good of his 
country. He was a type of American nationality, as it rose to grasp ‘ Liberty and 
Union.’ He loved this cause more than he loved his life, and was ever ready to 
peril his all in its behalf. He evinced a sound judgment, had clear conceptions of 
political questions, and was animated by patriotic motives. His integrity, capacity 
for public service, talent for writing, fervid eloquence, cool courage, promptitude 
of action, large love for his countrymen, and commanding genius, endowed him 
with the magic spell of influence, and the power there is in a noble character. His 
utterances and his work constitute an enduring memorial of his fame. He was 
not permitted, like many co-patriots, to live long, and after the enjoyment of 
tokens of public confidence, to witness in coming days the greatness of the struc- 
ture of which he did so much to lay the foundation; but he was destined to fall 
‘ere he saw the star of his country rise;’ and even in his death to benefit the cause 
which it was his ruling passion to promote. He dwells in memory as the young, 
brave, blooming, generous, self-devoted martyr, awakening the purifying emo- 
tions of admiration, tenderness, and love of the country. The influence of such a 
character is not confined to contempuraries. As the friends of liberty from all 
countries and throughout all time contemplate it, they may feel their better feel- 
ings strengthened, and gather from it a kindred virtue.’’ 


10. History of Rationalism: embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. pp. xv., 623. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This volume is very valuable to the preacher and student,as an his- 
torical survey of Rationalism from the Reformation to the present 
time, exhibiting the multipled changes of this theological chame- 
leon, its groundless assumptions, its ex-cathedra style of biblical 
criticism, and its teachings respecting the office and authority of 
Reason in regard to the Scriptures, the religious element in man, 
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the existence of God, the life of Christ, and the future existence. 
It is the more interesting,that it is biographical as well as histo- 
rical, giving us the various contributions of doubt and difficulty 
and denial made by the respective leaders in the grand warfare 
against Christianity and the Bible. 

The book reveals a wide extent of reading, a commendable in- 
dustry, and a breadth of plan, which makes it very useful at the 
present stage of the great theological conflict. But, with all this, 
it is open to criticism. It is marred in places by inaccuracies and 
omissions, by assertions not well considered, and by inferences 
which savor too strongly of the author’s orthodoxy. He does not 
always take his statements from original authorities, as would ap- 
pear from the references on pages 277, 292, 303, etc. ; and he does 
not sometimes thoroughly master his authors, if he always reads 
them. (Has he read Strauss’ ‘*‘ New Life of Jesus”?) His state- 
ments respecting the position of Strauss in this last work do not 
compare favorably with those of Professor Fisher’s volame, where 
the results of careful reading are very obvious. 

In his chapters on the United States, his presentation of Univer- 
salism is very meagre and unsatisfactory, and his criticism unjust ; 
and there are marks of haste and insuflicient investigation in many 
of his statements. He calls the ‘“‘ Christian Examiner” a weekly 
journal, a mistake which, if he had been familiar with it, as his 
assertions would imply, he could hardly have made. And in his 
appendix of the ‘* Literature of Unitarianism and Universalism,” 
touching the Trinity and Future Punishment, his omissions are 
unpardonable in a work of such pretensions. As an example, he 
does not mention a single work of Ballou or Balfour, nor one of 
the twenty-two volumes of the ‘ Quarterly” in which have ap- 
peared so many elaborate articles on these doctrines. Compare 
this with that splendid monument of scholarship, various reading, 
and accurate statement, by Ezra Abbot, on the *‘ Literature of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life,’ appended to Alger’s work on that 
subject. 

Let not these defects, however, prevent any one from reading 
the work ; for the first eighteen chapters on the growth and preva- 
lence of Rationalism in Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
France contain a mass of material and information to be found 
in no other work that we know of. Lecky’s book covers entirely 
different ground, and belongs to the other side. 


11. Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with special refer- 
ence to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tubingen School. By George 
P. Fisher, Professor of Church History in Yale College. . New York : Charles 
Scribner. pp. 598, 800. 


This is an attempt, and a successful one, to meet the difficulties 
relating to the Life of Jesus, and to the origin and integrity of 
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the New Testament records, started by the modern schools of 
scepticism, Professor Fisher has shown himself amply able, as a 
scholar and as a critic and a logician, to handle the questions re- 
viewed: and he does not content himself with defence only, but 
sometimes carries the war into Africa in a truly Roman spirit. 
We had occasion several times to call attention to the essay on the 
‘¢ Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel,” when it first appeared in 
the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.” We regard it as one of the most search- 
ing, thorough, and conclusive discussions of the subject which has 
ever found place in an American theological journal. Next to 
this come, we think, the essays which review the Tubingen school 
of criticism, including ‘*The Origin of Catholic Christianity,” 
‘¢ Origin of the First Three Gospels,” and ‘ Parties in the Apos- 
tolic Church, and the Character of the Book of Acts.” Those on 
Strauss, the ‘** Mythical Theory,” and his ‘“‘ Restatement of his 
Theory” in his new work on the ‘ Life of Jesus,” in which is 
shown his *‘change of base,” and his virtual abandonment of the 
position assumed in his first ** Life of Jesus,” are equally spirited 
and decisive as discussions of general principles, though they do 
not descend into particular criticisms as much as we could wish. 
The articles on Renan and Parker are not so full and satisfactory 
as other portions of the book. It is impossible to do them justice 
in the small space allotted them, especially Renan, — and Renan’s 
book is read far more widely than Strauss’ elaborate criticisms. 

We heartily advise a careful reading of Professor Fisher’s work 
by all our theological students, especially those who imagine that 
all German biblical investigations and criticisms are reliable, 
exhaustive, and final on the questions involved. 


12. Pioneers of France in the New World. By Francis Parkman, Author 
of ** History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac.’’ Bustun: Little, Brown, & Co. 
Second Edition. pp. 420. 


A thoroughly reliable history, the fruit of patient research, au- 
thenticated by original documents, yet having all the fascination 
of the most highly-wrought romance. The ground occupied by 
Mr. Parkman is comparatively untrodden. Bancroft’s Sketches 
are necessarily so brief that the reader knows nothing of the per- 
sonal adventure attending the attempts of the French Huguenots 
to colonize the Southern coast, and discover the long-sought, but 
ever retreating, land of gold. This volume supplies the desired 
information, gives us the origin of these enterprises, the character, 
composition, and aims of the various parties, and the causes of 
their failure ; and thus becomes an indispensable introduction to 
the history proper of the territory of the United States. 

The first 160 pages give us the story of the Huguenots in Flo- 
rida, and the balance of the volume is devoted to Champlain and 
his associates, and the opening scenes in the career of the Jesuits ; 
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and it is difficuit to say which of these parts furnishes the more 
important lessons, or has the greater charm for the reader. One 
thing, however, is sure, that every thoughtful reader will be in- 
structed by the immense difference in the character, motives, and 
designs of the French adventurers and those of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers ; by the unequal spirit with which they respectively bore their 
trials and disasters ; and by the measureless contrast in the results 
of their several attempts at colonization in America. We shall, 
probably, return to this volume in a future number. 


13. A View at the Foundations ; or, First Causes of Character,as Operative 
before Birth, from Hereditary and Spiritual Sources. Being a Treatise on the 
Organic Structure and Quality of the Human Soul, as determined by Pre- 
natal Conditions in the Parentage and Ancestry, and how far we can direct 
and contrdl them. By Wovodbury M. Fernald. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 
Pp. 210. 


Most of our readers probably remember Mr. Fernald as 
formerly a minister of our faith, and as one of the strongest and 
clearest thinkers among us. Leaving us, he became a Swedenbor- 
gian, and still remains so, though not in fellowship with the 
Church so called. The peculiarities of his mind and of his faith 
appear in the work whose amply descriptive title is given above. 
Those who have read the works of the brothers Combe, and partic- 
ularly ** The Constitution of Man,”—and who has not?—and 
those who have read Holmes’s “‘ Elsie Venner,” and recollect the 
subtile thought which runs through the philosophy of the book, will 
desire to read ‘** A View at the Foundations,” where the question of 
pre-natal causes shaping the physical, moral, and spiritual character 
is more thoroughly discussed and illustrated. ‘The subject is neces- _ 
sarily a delicate one, and difficult of statement and argument ; but 
the author happily avoids everything offensive, and invests the 
whole matter with a special interest. 

It is a subject, too, of great importance as regards the conditions 
of happiness in this life, and deserves more profound attention 
than it is likely very soon to receive. And as regards the question 
of destiny hereafter, the philosophy once accepted, — and the over- 
whelming facts in its favor, open to universal observation, make 
it difficult to reject it,—endless damnation for a nature and 
character so manifestly forced upon its victim by influences 
preceding his birth becomes impossible of belief to any rational 
mind. 


Reviews in the April number of Dexter’s ‘*‘ Verdict of Reason 
on the Question of the Future Punishment of the Wicked,” of 
Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism in Europe,” Merivale’s ‘ Con- 
version of the Roman Empire,” and Archbishop Whately’s ‘* Essays 
on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, 
and in other parts of the New Testament.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE REVIEWS. 


I. Methodist Quarterly. 1. Guizot on the Religious Questions of the day. 
[More eulogistic than just.] 2. The Greek Church considered in its Rela- 
tions to the Latin. Second Article. 3. Spontaneous Generations. [Trans- 
lated from the ‘*‘ Revue Des Mondes,’’ and should be read of all for its in- 
formation on a point which at one time excited so much attention, and is not 
yet regarded as settled.] 4. Our Local Ministry. 5. Review of Lyell on 
the Antiquity of Man. [A paper abounding in original observations on the 
point in question, and fairly conclusive against some of the hasty deductions 


a 


of the distinguished geologist.] 6. The Suffrage Question. 


II. Bibliotheca Sacra. 1. What is the true Conception of Worship. 2. 
New England Theology. 3. Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. 
[A presentation of the man and his opinions in most respects just and dis- 
criminating, and certainly more appreciative of his character than could be 
expected from such a quarter ] 4. The Son of God. 5. Frederic Denison 
Maurice. [A fair and manly statement of the opinions of a distinguished 
theologian, as far as it is possible to make a statement where thought is so 
often lost in words. It is the most satisfactory exhibit of Maurice’s views 
we have seen.] 6. Editorial Correspondence. [Weshould be glad to transfer 
to our pages the interesting account of the Egyptian Museum in Berlin. 
Our ministers should read the representation of the Judgment of the Dead.] 
7. Egyptology, Oriental Archeology and Travel. [This feature of the 


“ Bibliotheca ’’ is always valuable and instructive. ] 


III. Christian Examiner. 1. Mill’s Review of Hamilton. 2. Palgrave’s 
Arabia. 3. Dr. Newman's Apologia. 4. Pioneers of France in the New 
World. 5. English Scholars and Schools. [An article showing the thorough 


training of the English schools and colleges in certain departments (as math- 


ematics and the classics), instructive for its valuable suggestions on the 
matter of education in American colleges, and entertaining for its bio- 
graphical facts regarding some of the great English scholars and states- 
men.} 6. The President’s Reconstruction. 


IV. Westminster Review. — Rationalism in Europe. Capacities of Women, 
The Holy Roman Empire, Mr. Grote’s Plato, The Doctrine of Nationalities, 
Letters from Egypt, Contemporary Literature. 
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ARTICLE X. 


The Canon of the New Testament in the first two Cen- 
turtes. 
Die Geschichte des Neutestamentichen Kanon, von Carl August Credner. 


Berlin, 1860. 


Histoire du Canon des Saintes-Ecritures dans 1’Eglise Chretienne, par 
Edouard Reuss. Strasbourg, 1863. 


THE inquiry into the early history of the writings of the 
New Testament, and of their collection into a canon of 
Scripture, has recently received the attention of some of the 
most learned and distinguished theologians in Germany and 
France. The results of their investigations have been given 
to the public; and, though they have not solved all the diffi- 
culties of the subject, have established some important facts 
which previous criticism had left in doubt or vigorously dis- 
puted, The work of Dr. Credner,— “The History of the New 
Testament Canon ” — was undertaken as a necessary and much- 
desired completion of his previous labors in the department of 
Introduction to the New Testament. Unfortunately he did 


not live to complete it, and we have it only from the hands of 
Dr. Volkmar, Professor in the University at Zurich, to whom 
Credner in his last sickness had confided the work of collating 
and publishing his notes. It is to be regretted that we have not 


the results of Dr. Credner’s researches in the important field 
of inquiry into the history of the New Testament writings in 
the last years of the first, and the earliest of the second, cen- 
turies. Notes on this period were found among his manu- 


scripts; but they have not yet been published. His “ History 


of the New Testament Canon ’”’ commences with the writings 
of Justin Martyr, and so leaves the works of the Apostolic 


Fathers entirely out of the inquiry. 


The work of Professor Reuss —“ History of the Canon of 
the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Church” — is occupied 
mainly with the writings of the New Testament. Yet in the 
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single chapter devoted to the Old Testament, he shows that in 
the early Church the Law and the Prophets were regarded as 
divinely inspired, and the words of Scripture as the words 
of God, though the apostles and their immediate successors 
had not the clearly-defined ideas of the canon which prevail 
in this age. 

While these and similar profound and impartial investiga- 
tions have thrown much light on the early history of the New 
Testament Canon, the subject is still ifivolved in uncertainties. 
** As to the time when, and the persons by whom, the books of. 
the New Testament were collected into one body or volume,” 
says Mosheim, “ thére are various opinions, or rather conjec- 
tures, of the learned; for the subject is attended with great 
and almost inexplicable difficulties to us of these later times.” 
But the facts, and even the conjectures, are important as re- 
lating to an age so full of interest to the Christian student. 
The study of the writings of the Christians who succeeded the 
apostles, and of the history of their times as it relates to the 
New Testament, cannot but be profitable, even though our 
efforts do not in all cases lead to absolute certainty. It is 
obvious that such an investigation cannot be entirely inde- 
pendent, in its results, of the various departments of inquiry 
in relation to the New Testament; yet, in its process, we may 
avoid all questions of the authorship and time of composition 
of the several books. Without calling in question their au- 
thenticity, we are to take them as they have come down to us, 
and show, as far as may be possible, how works of such a 
different and remote origin were gradually united into a single 
body or book forming the rule of Christian faith and practice. 

We shall be led to consider the fate of these books during the 
long period that elapsed from the time of their composition 


until they were united into the canon, the use made of them 
by the earliest writers of the Church, and the circumstances 
and needs which led to their collection and union. 

The books which compose our New Testament were not 


written with the design of forming a collection of sacred writ- 
ings. They were called forth by different circumstances, and 
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designed by their authors for a more or less limited circle of 
readers. In the course of years, their contents as well as the 
standing of their authors as teachers in the Church gave them 
a wider circulation than that for which they were originally 
written.’ The Epistles of Paul to various churches were doubt- 
less read before the congregations.” We have one instance of 
a special command of the apostle for an exchange of Epistles 
between the churches of two different localities.” That the 
Epistles were circulated to some extent in this way seems prob- 
able, as also that each church took a copy of the Epistle before 
suffering it to be sent away. The question as to what extent 
this practice was carried is of importance in the inquiry into 
the history of the canon. For if the Epistles were widely cir- 
culated in this way, so that each church, or any considerable 
number of churches, received and copied all of them, there 
would have been at an early day collections of these writings 
in many of the churches. There is no trace, however, of the 
existence of such a collection in the writings of the Fathers 
at the beginning of the second century,‘ and it is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that the exchange referred to was only 
occasional. Besides, the fact that some of Paul’s Epistles have 
not come down to. us’ is unfavorable to the supposition that 
collections of them were made and preserved at an early 
period. 

With regard to the circulation of the Gospels and the minor 
Epistles, nothing is known with certainty. It is probable, how- 
ever, that works of such vital interest to the early Christians 
as the Gospels, and bearing the names of apostles, were at no 
late day in the possession of the churches and teachers. But 
if these apostolic writings were thus in the hands of the Chris- 
tians, the question naturally arises, “ What use did they make 
of them?” As for the Epistles of Paul, we have already seen 
that they were read, once at least, before the churches to which 
they were sent. But there is no evidence that either these or 


' Bleek, Einleitung in das NV. T. 8. 635. ® 1 Thess. v. 27. 
? Col. iv. 16. 4 Nicolas, Etudes Critiques sur la Bible, NV. T., p. 305. 
61 Cor. v. 9. Col. iv. 16. 
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the Gospels were regularly read in the public Sunday worship 
of the Christians in the first century, or even in the early part 
of the second. Agreeably to the custom of ages, the Jewish 
Christians read the Old Testament in their worshipping assem- 
blies, and doubtless this usage was adopted by the Gentile 
converts. The Old Testament was the only canonical book of 
Holy Scripture in the Christian Church for nearly two cen- 
turies. The probabilities are in favor of the assumption that 
while the apostolic writings were held in high esteem, and re- 
garded as a true record and exposition of the life and doctrine 


of Christ, they did not take their place beside the Old Testa- 


ment in the public religious services of the Christians until 
some time during the first quarter of the second century. It 
must be remembered that this was the traditionary period, so 
to speak, of the history of Christianity. Amidst the richness 
and abundance of the oral tradition, writings were not so much 
regarded as in later ages, when they constituted the only source 
of Christian doctrine and history. The gospel was spread 
chiefly by oral teaching. -Eusebius says of the apostles that, 
“Employing the demonstration of the Holy Spirit working 
with them, and the miraculous power of Christ, they carried 
everywhere the announcement of the kingdom of God, taking 
little pains to commit it to writing. This they did inasmuch 
as they were assisted by a power greater than that of man. 
Paul, the greatest among them in the powers of speech and the 
excellence of his ideas, has left only a small number of very 


brief Epistles. The other companions of our Lord were not 


less instructed, and yet, of them, two only — Matthew and 
John— have left recorded comments ; and even they, tradition 


tells us, undertook it from necessity.”° The testimony of 
Papias (about a. D. 120) is the best illustration of the re- 


spect paid to tradition as compared with that entertained for 
the written word. We extract again from Eusebius: ’ 


“But,” says Papias, “if I met any one who had been a 

follower of the elders, I made it a point to inquire what had 

been the declarations of the elders. For I do not think that I 
6 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. If. 24. 7 Ibid. III. 39. 
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derived so much benefit from books as from the living voice of 
those that are still surviving.” 

With regard to the use of the New Testament writings — 
or the writings that afterwards formed the New Testament — 


by the earliest Christian writers, known as the Apostolic 
Fathers, there is more certainty. We find some of the Epis- 
tles referred to in the works of these authors. But the refer- 
ences are not made as to a Scripture. Rather the use of them 
is homiletic or rhetorical." The names of the apostles are 
rarely mentioned. Sometimes in writing to churches which 
had received Epistles of Paul, these authors call attention to 
such Epistles, and to the inculcations they contain.’ There is 
no formula of quotation like that used in reference to the Old 
Testament. In a.word, nothing is said to indicate that the 


passages referred to had any particular value above other writ- 
ings. So, in regard to the Gospels, there can be no doubt that 


they were extensively circulated among the churches, and were 
in the hands of the principal teachers about the end of the first 
century, and that they were constantly gaining in circulation, 
and honored as of apostolic authority. We find unmistakable 


evidences of their use by the Apostolic Fathers, although these 


do not often mention them by name. But they were not used 
as an exclusive source. We find the writers of this period 


drawing their materials from oral tradition, or from other evan- 


gelical writings, possibly from both.” As, in Acts xx. 85, 
we find a saying of Christ quoted which is not in our Gospels, 
80, in the works of the Apostolic Fathers, are found several such 


citations which we look for in vain in the canonical records, 


and which were doubtless drawn from other sources either 
oral or written. Of these Some may have been carelessly 


Clement, Ep. ad. Cor. I. 24, 32-36. Ignatius, ad. Ephes. ¢. 18, ad Rom.c. 3,7. 
® Clem. ad. Cor.c. 47. Polycarp, ad. Phill., c. 3. Ignat. ad.-Ephes. ¢. 12. 


Reuss, Histoire de la Theologie Chretienne au Siecle Apostolique, vol. 2; p. 
380. Hist.du Canon, p. 24, f. By consulting Hefele’s Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera, all the references to the Apostolic Fathers made in this article may be veri- 
fied in the original text. 


0 Luke i. 1, testifies to the existence in his time of ‘es records of the Life of 
Christ. ‘‘ Inasmuch as many have taken in hand,”’ etc. 


12* 
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made from memory from our Gospels, and others are of such a 
character that they can only be traced to oral tradition, or to 
records which were afterwards rejected by the Church. So 
Barnabas quotes as the words of Christ; “ Let us resist all 
iniquity, and hold it in hatred.”'' Other examples can only 
be referred to here." Papias, also, in his work, “ Exposition 
of our Lord’s Discourses,” draws largely from tradition even 
in preference to books; yet he was acquainted with two written 
accounts of the life of Christ, — one by Matthew in Hebrew, 
and one by Mark. These facts are sufficient to show that at 
this period there could have been no collection of Christian 
writings answering to our New Testament, which was quoted 
and referred to as an exclusive source of information on the 
life and doctrine of Christ. There was no glearly-defined con- 
ception of a Canon of the New Testament, as we shall here- 
after see, until towards the end of the second century. Con- 
siderable importance should be attached to the formula of quo- 
tation which the Apostolic Fathers employed in making cita- 
tions from the Old Testament and from the writings which 
have since formed the New Testament. Whenever a passage 
is quoted from the Old Testament, it is introduced by one of 
these formulas: “ It is written ;” ‘* The Holy Spirit says ;” 
** The Scripture says ;” ‘“ God says;” ‘God speaks thus in 
the Holy Scripture ;” or, “It is written thus in the Holy 
Books.” '* On the other hand, when quotations are made 
from the discourses of Christ, they are introduced by “ Call to 
mind the words of our Lord;”"* or, “The Lord says.” 
When passages from the Epistles are quoted, they are most 
frequently introduced without any indication of their origin, 
and sometimes with the words,** As Paul teaches us,” but 
never as Scripture (7Q7g7). This appellation was given 


1l Sicut dicit filius Dei: Resistamus omni iniquitati, et odio habeamus eam. 
— Only in the Latin translation. Hefele, Pat. Apostol. Op. p. 7. 

12 Ignat. ad Eph. c. 19; ad Polyc. 2; ad Smyrn,i. Clem. ad Cor. i. 46; 
Barnab. c. 7, Oitm gyolv of Oédovtes, x. td. 

13Clem. 1 ad Cor. c..v, xv, xxx, xlvi, L ; Barnab. c. v, xvi. ; Ignat. ad Eph. c. 
xviii. Nicolas, Etudes Crit., etc., p. 298. 

‘4 Clem. idid. ¢. xii, xlvi. Ignat. ad Smyrn.c. iii. Polycarp, ad Phil. c. ii, vii. 
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to the Old Testament only. It was not withheld from the 
apostolic writings from any disregard of their authority, or 
because they were not held as inspired works. It was not ap- 
plied to them except as canonical ; but the canon was not yet 
determined. The uncritical character of the authors of this 
period, and the looseness of their notions regarding the canon 
even of the Old Testament, are illustrated by the fact that 
some of them quote with the formula, “ It is written,” pas- 
sages which are not to be found in the Bible, and which may 
have been taken from the Apoorypha."* Barnabas represents 
a prophet as saying, “ When shall these things be consum- 
mated? When a tree shall fall and rise again; and when 
blood shall flow from a tree.” '* Ignatius represents the Spirit 
as having said, “ Do nothing without your bishop.” "’ It is © 
evident, thus, that no great importance can be attached to the 
formula of quotation, “It is written,” etc., as proving the ex- 
istence of a canon of the New Testament in this period. The 
only instance of the use of this formula by the early Fathers, 
in quoting from the New Testament, is, I think, in Barnabas’ 
epistle, chap. 4: ‘‘Sicut scriptum est, multi vocati, pauct 
electi.” ‘As it is written, many are called, but few are 
chosen.” But the Greek text of this chapter is wanting, and 
we have it only in a Latin translation, which may or may not 
be reliable. Credner judges that the formula, “‘ Sicut scrip- 
tum est,” was added by the Latin translator. Hilgenfeld, * 
however, mentions the Greek text as existing with the formula 
in the Codex Sinaiticus. But this single instance can have 
but little weight against the general custom as known through 
all the other writers of this period, and illustrated in numer- 
ous instances by Barnabas himself. 

The testimony thus far adduced brings us to about the year 
130. We see that at this period there was no collection of 


16 Clement, ad Cor. c. 1. 'yéyeantas, uynoOjoouoe fuégac, x. t. 4. See 4th 
Esdras, 2, 16. 

16 Barnab. Ep. c. xii. Compare 4th Esdras, 5. 5. 

7 Ignat. Ep. ad Philad.c. vii. ywols tov émoxdnov, x, t. 4h, 

8 Kanon und Kritik des Neuen Testaments, 1863. 
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sacred books of Christian origin that ranked with the Old Testa- 
ment as a canonical Holy Scripture, and from which quotations 
were made as such. Tradition was held in as high esteem as 
the written documents for authority in the life and doctrine of 
Christ. The question of the determination of a canon of the 
New Testament seems not yet to have been agitated. The 
causes had not yet arisen which eventually made the churches 
and their leaders feel the necessity of an authoritative collec- 
tion of Christian writings, an appeal to which should be final 
in matters of faith and practice. But if the apostolic writings 
were not at this period ranked with the Old Testament as a 
Holy Scripture; if they were not collected into a sacred canon, 
it is not because they were not respected as authoritative ; it 


‘was not that the gospel was held inferior to the law. Rather 


it is because the Christians of this time lived so near the 

source of oral tradition, which was incomparably rich in all 

the materials of the life and teachings of Christ, that they 

drew from it their religious knowledge and spiritual life, as one 

breathes the air that is poured in proftsion around him. Be- 
sides, it should be remembered that the distinction between 
the Old and New Testaments was not the same with them as 

with us. To» them the former was the only canonical Holy 
Scripture. <it stood alone as such, apart from all other writings, 
as the revelation of God through the line of prophets. It con- 
tained the promise of Christ, which, they, had seen fulfilled. 
It was their only authority for the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of the Jews. On the other hand, 
the writings of the Christian dispensation were not regarded 
as an exclusive source of knowledge of Christ and his teach- 
ings. They were not embodied in a collection forming a closed 
canon of Holy Scripture, nor were they needed amidst the 
abundant tradition which supplied all the wants of this age. 
They revealed no more than was ctirrent in this tradition, pro- 
claimed and enforced by the religious teachers, and passed 
from man to man among the believers. Furthermore, the fact 
should not be disguised that the Christians of this age, while 
recognizing the inspiration of the apostolic writers, did not 
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regard this as anything exceptional, as differing in kind, even 
if in degree, from that of other Christian teachers." The 
Holy Spirit was promised to all the disciples. The apostle 
who spoke to the people and declared the gospel was regarded 
as filled with the Holy Spirit as much as-he who dictated an 
epistle or a record of the life and ministry of the Saviour. 
Many, if not all, Christians are represented as gifted with the 
Holy Spirit, some in one capacity, some in another, some 
even as the apostles.” The Apostolic Fathers also mention 
this effusion of the Holy Spirit on all the faithful, and claim it 
for themselves.” ' 

There are several reasons why there could not have been a 
settled canon of the New Testament sooner than sometime 
after the middle of the second century. Credner,” and, after 
him, Reuss, have shown that, at the beginning of the second 
century, the division which existed between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, or the followers of Peter and Paul, was an 
insuperable barrier to the establishment of a canon of the New 
Testament such as ours. These parties were then as averse to 
a union as they had been at a much earlier day, when all 
attempts at a reconciliation had proved useless. The Jewish 
Christians did not regard Paul as an apostle, nor receive his 
writings. A canon of the New Testament is not to be looked 
for outside of a catholic or apostolic Church in which Paul was 
acknowledged as an apostle and his writings received. The 
origin and establishment of this Church Credner places in the 
latter part of the second century. 

Another reason for the opinion that there could have been 


19 Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 35. 

” Acts xi. 13 f.; John xv. 26; Actsii. 14f.; iv. 31; x. 44; xv. 8, 28; Rom. 
viii, 40 ; xii. 3 fi 

*1 Barnab. Epist. c. 16. ‘O Osds xatorxet éy juiv, x. 1.4, ‘God dwells in 
us, . . . prophesying in us.’? Ignat. Epist. ad Philad.c.7. Td 08 mvetuc 
éxijovacer, x. t. 4, The Spirit proclaimed, etc. ‘‘ Libellum permittente et inspi- 
rante Deo conscripsimus,’’ We have written this little book by the permission of 
God, and under his inspiration. Cyprian, Epist. 1. xxiii. p. 210, as quoted by Nic- 
olas, Etudes, etc., p. 378. 

22 Credner, Geschichte, des N. S. Kanon, p. 23. Reuss, Geschichte der 
Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments, 1864, p. 283. 
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no canon of the New Testament in the apostolic or immedi- 
ately post-apostolic times is the fact that some genuine apos- 
tolic writings were long held as unapostolic by various churches 
and teachers ; while some, which have since been rejected as 
apocryphal, enjoyed a large favor, and secured a wide circula- 
tion. Clement, for example, quotes the gospel of the Egyp- 
tians with the formula, @vrdc 0 xbgrog einev, “The Lord 
himself says.” Similar examples might be quoted from Jus- 
tin, Ireneus, and Tertullian. These facts are unaccounta- 
ble on the supposition of our early settlement of the canon. 

' Our next witness is Justin Martyr, whose writings extend 
from about 130 to 166. He did not know any canon of the 
New Testament, but he often mentions a work which he calls 
the ‘‘ Memorabilia of the Apostles,” or the ‘“ Memoirs of the 
Apostles,” t& anouvnuoveluata tay andotohwy. These, 
he says, were called Gospels.” There can be no doubt that; be- 
ing designated by this title, they were the work of apostles ; but 
the question whether they were our four Gospels has been much 
debated, and the learned are at variance regarding it. We can- 
not, in the brief space of this article, enter into a discussion of 
this point. A few facts must suffice. Of Justin’s citations from 
his “ Memoirs,” some are found in our Gospels word for word ; 
others correspond in sense, but not in wording, with passages in 
our four evangelists ; others are not found at all in our New Tes- 
tament.” This fact is sufficient to prove that, though he knew 
our canonical Gospels, he did not regard them as an exclusive 
authority, and hence could not have known anything of a 
settled canon. In Justin we find the appeal to tradition less 
frequent. With him the highest argument for the truth of the 
-Gospels is drawn from the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
He defends the Gospel record or tradition not by authority of 
the writing or tradition itself, but by the prophets. ‘“ Lest 
some one should say, opposing us,” he writes, “‘ what hinders 
that Christ, being a man among men, may not have done 
his miracles by magic, and therefore seem to be the Son of 


8°A xalsitas dvayyéia. 1 Apol.o. 66. * Dial. cum Tryph. c. 78 and 88. 
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God? I will now answer, not trusting those telling, but neces- 
sarily having faith in those foretelling events before they 
came to pass.” ** Again he says,” ‘ For why should we be- 
lieve in the crucified that he was the Son of God, unless we 
find testimonies concerning him promulgated before his birth, 
and see them confirmed by events.” It is besides worthy of 
remark that Justin does not quote the “Memoirs” in the 
same manner as the Old Testament. After the example 
of the earlier Fathers, he quotes the Old Testament with 
the accustomed formulas, “The Holy Spirit says,” etc. On 
the other hand his quotations from the “ Memoirs” are not 
such as to indicate that he regarded these books or writings as 
a Holy Scripture, like the Old Testament, forming a closed 
and authoritative collection. These citations are always intro- 
duced by some such expressions as, “‘ We read in the Memoirs 
of the Apostles,” or ‘As we learn in the Memoirs of the 
Apostles.” Besides our canonical Gospels, it is probable from 
all the facts, that Justin used other written sources for his his- — 
torical information. Credier decides that he had and used the 
Gospel of Peter.” He makes Jesus to have been born in a cave 
near Bethlehem,” an account which is unknown to our evan- 
gelists, but which is found in some of the apocryphal Gospels. 
Again he says that at Jesus’ baptism a fire was kindled in the 
river Jordan, and the voice from heaven said, “This is my 
beloved Son, this day have I begotten thee,” — an expression 
which the Gospels do not give as uttered on this occasion, but 
which recalls Ps. ii. 7. Again Justin says that Jesus followed 
the trade of a carpenter; and made ploughs -and other imple- 
‘ments of agriculture. Other similar instances might be ad- 
duced, but enough has been said to show that, if such state- 
ments existed in Justin’s “‘ Memoirs,” these could not have 
been our canonical Gospels, and, if he drew them from other 
sources, he could not have regarded these *“* Memoirs” as the 
sole depository of the facts of Christ’s life, and hence could 
have had no conception of them as forming a closed canon of the 


1 Apol. c. 30. % Ibid. c. 23. 
7 Gesch. des Can., p. 9. % Dial cum Tryph. o. 78. 
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Gospels. As to the Epistles, nothing indicates that at this 
period any one had undertaken to make a collection of them. 
Justin quotes them in the same manner as Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, and the other early Fathers, as detached writings. 
There is an important fact revealed by Justin which ought not 
to be overlooked in the consideration of the history of the New 
Testament collection. He says that the “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles ” were periodically read in the churches in his time. 
Though it is impossible to ascertain at what period this prac- 
tice commenced, and though there may be reasons for suppos- . 
ing that it existed before Justin’s time, this is the first mention 
that is made of it in the writings of the early Christians. 
This mention is important as showing that in proportion as the 
age in which was the source of tradition receded, the apostolic 
writings received more attention ; that at this time a collection 
of Gospels had already been made ; and that these books now . 
took their place with the Old Testament in the public worship 
of the Christians. So Theophilus, of Antioch (A. p. 180), 
shows a more decided tendency toward placing the New Tes- 
tament writings on an equal footing with the Old Testament.” 
He quotes them very frequently, and attributes the words of 
Paul to the Divine Logos. The work of Tatian, also called dvd 
ceoocowy, and which has been regarded by some as a har- 
mony of our four Gospels, is an evidence of the increasing 
interest which began to be felt at this period in the Christian 
writings, and of the need which was experienced of having 
a collection of sacred books belonging to the new faith.” 
We have already intimated that one of the obstacles to a col- 
lection of apostolic writings like our New Testament lay in the 
antagonism of the Jewish and Gentile Christians, and that the 
canon arose with the formation of the Catholic or Apostolic 
Church. The history of the establishment of this‘Church, the 
ending of the controversy, and the various mediations and con- 


_ 8 Ad Auctol. 3,11. ded rovc mévtas, x. 1. 4.,, “because they all (prophets 
and apostles) spoke inspired by the Spirit of God.’ Reuss, Gesch. der Heil. 
Schrift. 297. 

* Nicolas; Etudes, 6tc., p. 323. 
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cessions by which it was effected, is too extended for an article 
like this, and we hasten at once to speak of. the first canons of 
the New Testament which we find at the end of the second 
century. 

The attack of Grosetietens on the Church was one of the 
principal causes which conduced to the settlement of the New 
Testament ¢anon, as it led the defenders of Christianity to feel 
the need of an authoritative and closed collection, to which 
every appeal should be final, and which should contain the 
true apostolic writings in their original form and contents, as 
opposed to the mutilated copies of the Gnostics. ‘ Gnosti+ 
cism,” says M. Nicolas, “ after having slowly grown up by the 
side of the Christian movement, having arrived, toward the 
middle of the second century, to all_the-perfection of its devel 
opment, was in a condition to conduct with a rare energy the 
enterprise which it had constantly pursued, to absorb Chris- 
tianity for its own benefit, and place itself above the Christian 
Church. The Gnostics were far from declaring themselves 
enemies of Christianity ; they pretended, on the contrary, to 


be the sole possessors of its true sense ; the different churches 
had, according to them, only a very imperfect knowledge of 
this religion. They were, according to their declarations, the 
true Christians, possessing the real, exoteric teachings of the 
apostles.” These heretics, thus powerful, came to the attack 
with a vigorous leader at their hegd,nd armed with a Chris- 
tian Scripture, a canonical New Testament, — if we may so 
call this collection of Marcion, which consisted -of a mutilated 
Gospel of Luke altered to suit his purpose, and ten Epistles of 
Paul. Yet it was a written authority. Against this some of 
the leaders of the Church opposed tradition, and declared’all 
Scripture argument useless. Among these was Tertullian, who 
met the heretics with appeals to the true faith as it’ had been 
handed down from Christ through thé apostelic churches. 
Ireneus, however, while declaring that. the truth. should’ be 
sought in the. bosom of the Church, where the apostles’ had 
placed the rich depository of all that pertains to the doctrines of 
Christianity; felt himself compelled to defend the Christian re- 
NEW SERIES. VOL. III, 13 
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ligion by an appeal to the writings of the apostles. The third 
book of his work against heresies is occupied with this defence. 
So, notwithstanding all the tenacity with which the churches 
of this period held to tradition, they were compelled by this 
warfare of Gnosticism to cling more closely to the written 
word, to exercise a critical discrimination in regard to writings, 
and draw astronger line of distinction between the genuine and 
spurious works. Hitherto they had not so much felt the need 
of such a proceeding, while the unadulterated tradition was suf- 
ficient in its richness and abundance for ail their wants. But 
now the case was different. A new foe had arisen who could 
not be combated, like the Jews, by appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment, — an enemy of no mean strength, who held in his hands 
a Scripture of Christian origin, perverted to his purpose, and 
who could only be successfully met and defeated by a true 
Christian Scripture, pure from the fountain of truth, and com- 
posed of unadulterated apostolic writings. But while it is 
from this period that the earliest canons of the New Testament 
date, and while they doubtless owed their existence, in a 
measure, to the necessity of successfully resisting the Gnostics, 
yet it seems too strong an assertion of M. Nicolas, that without 
the influence of this heresy there would have been no canun 
for a long period, bit that the Christians would have con- 
tinued to he satisfied with tradition as formerly.” Rather 
there were strong tendencies already at this epoch toward a 
settlement.of the Christian canon, as the tradition waned, and 
the apostolic writings rose to a higher importance from the 
very circumstances and needs of the churches. Rather 
Gnosticism accelerated the work which it found already initi- 
ated. 

_ About the end of the second century there appear two col- 
lections of apostolic writings, one called the “ Evangelicon” or 
Gospel, the other the“ Apostolicon,” or Apostle, or Apostolic 
Instrument.” The “Eyangelicon” contained our four Gospels, 
and the “ Apostolicon ”’ thirteen Epistles of Paul, perhaps the 


31 Nicolas, as above, -p. 397. — 
> * 7) Evayyehixoy, and Td’ Anogtoluedy, or Apostolicum Instrumentum. 
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Acts of the Apostles, the first Epistle of Peter, and the first 
of John. The former was closed, and_was regarded the more 
important of the two. The latter was still open, and, of 
course, incomplete.” The two collectiong did not long remain 
separated, and when united took the name of the New Cove- 
nant (1) *a1v) Ovebyxn), and, after the Latin translation of 
dvabijxny, as Testamentum, it was called the New Testament. 
One of the most important witnesses for the canon of this 
period is the fragment discovered by Muratori, an Italian 
scholar, about the year 1740, in the Convent at Bubbio. It 
contains a list of the Christian writings acknowledged by the 
Romish Church at the period of its composition, which was 
probably about the year 196 of our era. The learned are not 
agreed as to the authorship of this fragment ; but all, I think, 
agree in placing its-composition in the last years of the second 
century. This list contains the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and thirteen Epistles of Paul. No mention is made 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews by name, but one to the Alex- 
andrians is spoken of, which some scholars regard as identical 
with this, but which, according to the fragment, the Church 
did not receive.* Of the other Epistles, it mentions two of 
John, and the Epistle of Jude. Reference is also made in the 
fragment to an Epistle to the Laodiceans, which went under 
the name of Paul, and which some over-zealous writer had 
probably composed to supply the place of the one referred to 
in Col. iv. 15. This, too, says the author of the fragment, 
it is not possible to receive in the Church. Allusion is also 
made to the book known as the Shepherd of Hermas, as being: 
read in the churches, — a use of it which is recommended, but 
@ protest is entered against its reception among the prophets 
or apostles. The list: finally closes with the Apocalypses of 
John and Peter. | ae ‘ 
The testimony of Irenzus is of great weight in the history 
of the New Testament canon in the latter part of the second 
century, and the beginning of the third. Being originally 


* Reuss, Geschichte der Heil. Schrift. N. 8 , 8. 295. 
4 in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non potest, reads the fragment. 
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from Asia, and residing in the west as Bishop of Lyons, he 
had opportunities of knowing more of the subject than oth- 
ers whose ecclesiastical horizon was more limited. -Ireneus 
recognizes our four Gospels, and strongly maintains that the 
number can be only four. That he gives puerile reasons for 
adhering to. this number should not disparage his testimony. 
The fact that these four Gospels, and no more, were acknowl- 
edged in the churches of his time is not invalidated, as M. 
Nicolas would seem to intimate, by the fanciful speculations : f 
the witness. As for the rest of the New Testament, it is 
gree that Ireneus acknowledged as authoritative ‘the thir- 

en Epistles of Paul. The Epistle to the Hebrews he no- 
where mentions, — a remarkable fact, it has been observed, in 
{ reference to a work so full of theological ideas which would 
| have exactly suited his purpose, unless he either did not know 
of it, br did not acknowledge it.as genuine.” It is very prob- 
able that he rejected it m common with the whole western 
Church of this period. He quotes the Epistle of John, as if 
he knew only one ; but as passages from the second are found 
in his writings, it is concluded that thetwo were at this period 
~ embodied as one. He acknowledged the Apocalypse, but not 
the second of Peter, the third of John, and the Epistle of 
Jude,” perhaps from not being acquainted with them. Nico- 
} las maintains, without good reason, that Irenzus accepted the 
: Shepherd of Hermas as an integral part of the New Testament. 
| The general opinion of this book at that period was that it was 
inspired, some regarding it, however, as the work of a de- 
ceiver. lIrenwus, indeed, refers to this book as Scripture 
(yeep); but this, under the circumstances, is hardly suf- 
ficient to establish the opinion that he desired to have it in- 
corporated in the New Testament. It should be remembered 
, that this was a time when the line of demarcation between the 
} apostolic and unapostolic writings was not drawn with the 
































% Eusebius says that Ireneus quotes a passage from this Epistle, as also from 

i, the Wisdom of Solomon, in a work now lost. But there is no evidence that he 

i regarded it as the work of Paul. 
% Hilgenfeld, Kanon und Kritik, 8. 37,— Volkmar, Anhaug zu. Credner’s 

| Gesch. des Kanon, 8. 374. 
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greatest clearness as to their relative authority ; that this work | 
was regarded by a large number of the Christians as- worthy 
of a place with the inspired prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and that it was widely circulated among the churches and 
read with the Gospels and Epistles in public worship. But 
even this high estimate of the book might be-entertained, while 
it was rejected from the canon ; for be it remembered that the 
great principle that presided over the formation of the canon, 
was that all works received into it must be of apostolic’ origin. 
Origen even, much later, held the same view, regarding it as 
a divinély-inspired book ;* but there is no trace in his writ- 
ings that he reckoned it among the évdvd61xa, or the books 
belonging to the Holy Scripture. . 

What has been said of the canon of Irenzus is true in the 
main of that of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. These 
writers all agree in receiving the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Paul, the first Epistles of Peter 
and John (Irenzus, also, the second of John), and the Apoca- 
lypse. Clement receives the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
the other two reject. 

Thus, at the beginning of the third century, we find a canon 
of the New Testament containing all the most valuable works 
which the apostolic age had produced. This collection did 
not yet owe its authority to the decision of any ecclesiastical 
council, but to the general consent of the churches and teach- 
ers. If the New Testamént of this period was not complete 
as we now have it, it cannot with reason be said that it con- 
tained unapostolic writings which have since been rejected. 
' It is not surprising to one who considers the age and the cir-. 
cumstances that not all the apostolic works were at this time. 
incorporated in the collection or canon. The tendency was. 
toward the reception ,of those apostolic writings which were. 
the most widely known, and acknowledged by the greatest: 
number.” Those which, from the name and rank of their 


7 “* Ut puto, scriptura divinitus inspirata.’’ Origen (as quoted by Credner).. 
Expl.in Rom., 16, 14. 


% Tertullian “‘ Quae apud universas ecclesias stabant.”” 
13* 
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author, or from some favorable circumstances of locality or 


‘ personal influence, were first brought to general notice, would 


most naturally compose the earliest collections, while the canon 
yet remained open for the reception of others. 

Taking our New Testament as the standard of comparison, 
we may see in brief the condition of the canon at the close of 
the second century. We have the canons of Muratori, Ire- 
neus, Tertullian, Clement, of Alexandria, and the Peschito, 
a Syriac version of the New Testament dating from this period. 
In these there are wanting writings which we bave, as follows: 
The second Epistle of Peter in all ; the Epistle of James in all 
but the Peschito; the Epistle to the Hebrews in all but the 
Peschito and the canon of Clement, of Alexandria; the first 
Epistle of Peter only-in the canon of Muratori; the second of 
John only in the Peschito and Tertullian; the third of John 
in all; the Epistle of Jude in all but Tertullian and Muratori; 
the Apocalypse only in the Peschito. 

Thus far had this important work been carried forward, 
under the guidance of Divine Providence, during the most try- 
ing period of the history of our religion, while the churches 
were without a head, scattered, feeble, and divided. So much 
was doné in the midst of persecutions and martyrdoms, and 


~ in an unlearned and uncritical age. Yet, even here, one great 


fact is clear and valid against all criticism, that the collection 
of inspired writings prepared for the Church of that time and 
of the future was open only to works of an undoubted apos- 
tolic origin. Whatever differences of opinion there might 
have been on other points, all were of one mind regarding this. 
great principle, 
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“ The Verdict of Reason.” 


The Verdict of Reason upon the question of the Futare Punishment of 
those who dic Impenitent. By Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston: Nichols 
and Noyes. 1865. 


THis is a well-printed and neatly-bound book of 157 
pages ; and it shows a well-disciplined intellect, industriously 
and energetically applied to the undertaking in hand... But 
the effort appears to be a death-struggle of the old offspring 
of Barbarism,— the doctrine of Endless Misery. There is, 
in this work, a predetermined show of boldness, and yet a 
visible shrinking from a direct encounter on the strong points 
in controversy. 

1. On the very title-page there is the restraint of fear. In- 
stead of elevating upon his banner the name of Endless Punish-= 
ment, he softens down the inscription to Future Punishment, 
which is believed, in some-form, by a portion of Universalists 
in America, and by most of them in other countries. He is 
careful not, in front view, to present the visible form of a posi- 
tion which he seems conscious will not only outrage the reason, 
but shock the moral instincts of civilized men. | 

2. Dr. Dexter excites our admiration of his: manifest pro- 
ficiency in the arts of war. He introduces himself to the 
public in the garb of a disciple of Reason, as rebel guerilla 
bands of late gained access to the parade-grounds of the 
Union armies by wearing the United States uniforms. He 
entitles his book “The Verdict of Reason upon the question. 
of the Future (Endless) Punishment of those who die Impeni- 
tent;”’ but he does not, in a single case, so much as attempt: 
to show, directly and independently, the reasonableness of 
making the infliction of misery, not a means. to a beneficent. 
end, but the very end, the finality, of the government of God 
in its relation to millions of his dependent children, He 
employs a masterly strategy to compass. his end. He in- 
geniously conducts his unwary readers into a labyrinth, pre- 
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suming that their utter confusion will produce a self-distrust, 
wherein they will commit themselves to his lead out again. 
The process is conducted thus: He commends himself to the 
confidence of his readers by extravagantly extolling reason as 
the ultimate arbiter on questions of religious doctrine. Then 
he submits to reason the question of our sufficiency or insuff- 
ciency of ourselves, unaided by revelation, to discover all 
truth, and finds it to be clearly and decisively reason’s 
judgment that, with regard both to the ultimate design of the 
Deity in the afflictive dispensations of the present, and to the 
final destiny of the moral creation, man is insufficient of him- 
self to decide, and needs a supernatural revelation from God. 
In the next place our author affords reason an opportunity to 
satisfy herself with the evidence, external and internal, that 
the Bible is in fact the record of such revelation. His next 
assumption is, that reason having assented to the necessity of 
a revelation from God, and having received the Bible as the 
authentic record of such revelation, she is bound, of course, to 
receive the doctrines of the Bible as true. 

Thus far Dr. Dexter conducts his argument well and satis- 
factorily. But reason solemnly instructs me that, having 
reasonably received the Bible as a revelation from God, the 
infinite Source of wisdom and reason, I must open its pages 
with the full assurance that I shall not find in it wnreasonable 
doctrines. She further instructs me that, if I find a passage 
in the Bible which, in its popular acceptation, teaches a doc- 
trine which is not merely against my prejudice, but obviously 
contradictory of reason, or of the fifst principles of honor and 
right, I must look for a corrected interpretation of such pas- 
sage; and, if it is not reasonably susceptible of a corrected in- 
terpretation, I must go back and review some of the positions 
to which I have assentéd, particularly that which accredits the 
Bible as the authentic record of a revelation from God. 

And Dr. Dexter in fact takes the same ground ; for he con- 
cedes (p. 15) that “if the Bible clearly contradicted the first 
principles of natural morality, my reason would reject. it.” 
And he proceeds thus oe to state the — of this 


bold decision : — 
* 
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“Because I cannot help believing that my convictions of - 
right and wrong were given me by God himself, that I may 
use them in judging what is right in him as well as myself; 
what is right in anything purporting to be his word, as well 
as in the words and acts of my fellow-man. And it would be 
absurd in me to believe that any revelation which God should 
make in a book can contradict that previous revelation of right 
which he has implanted in my breast, on purpose that I may 
have some standard by which to receive or reject any docu- 
ment subsequently purporting to come from him.” 


This position, definitely stated, is sufficiently high to satisfy 
any philosophic Christian who may refuse to stultify his reason 
and moral sense by embracing a doctrine which outrages both. 
But, after all this, Dr. Dexter proceeds straightway to inject 
into various passages of the Scriptures the doctrine of endless 
punishment. But he has over-estimated his stratagem. He 
seems to have imagined that the minds of his readers would 
become so spell-bound by the charming courageousness of his 
dalliance with reason in these preliminary propositions that 
they should unwittingly go with him in his erratic conclu- 
sions. ; 

We will review the procedure. His propositions are so 
reasonable that he takes the assent of our reason along with 
him, thus far, to wit: First, that reason affirms the necessity 
of a revelation from God. Second, that reason finds cause to 
believe that the Bible is the record of this revelation. Third, 
that reason, having accepted the Bible as the record of a 
supernatural revelation from God, will aceredit the doctrines 
of the Bible as true. So far every reasonable Christian must 
go with our author. But he proceeds to argue hence,— 
Fourth, that we are bound in reason to receive as true the 
doctrine of endless — What! endless punishment? So he 
says. How? By what law does he come to this conclusion? 
He jumps all law, and breaks away from the due process of 
argument in which he was progressing. We cheerfully con- 
cede, we even insist, that, having received the Bible as a reve- 
lation from God, we are bound in reason to receive the doc- 
trines of the Bible as true. But to assume that endless pun- 
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ishment is a doctrine of the Bible, is to assume the main point 
in controversy, and a position that can never be sustained. 


And, furthermore, to inject into the Bible by construction the 
doctrine of endless punishment is, by Dr. Dexter’s own rule, 
to destroy, in the estimate of reason, the very internal evi- 
dence of its being a revelation from God. His rule is, as be- 
fore quoted, “If the Bible clearly contradicted the first princi- 
ples of natural morality, my reason would reject it; because I 
cannot help believing that my convictions of right and wrong 
were given me by God himself, that I may use them in judg- 
ing what is right in him as well as myself.” This is the same 
position on which Dr. Edward Beecher plants himself in 
“The Conflict of Ages,” who, as far as I know, was the first 
nominally Orthodox doctor to promulgate it. Dr. Beecher’s 
statement of the rule, or principle, is in the following terms : — 


“God himself declares that the intuitive perceptions of the 
human mind, as to honor and right, are a revelation from the 
Creator, — a divine law, of supreme and binding authority. 
God himself enjoins it on man as a sacred duty, to judge by 
them. He does not feel honored by any defence which disre- 
gards them. Nay, he admits that his own conduct is amen- 
able to judgment by these principles, and defends himself 
by. an appeal to the’same, ... How could we ever cor- 
rectly judge of the honor or rectitude of his conduct, if the 
standard of honor and rectitude revealed by him in the struct- 
ure of our minds did not agree with his own standard on the 
same points? Such a state of things would lay the founda- 
tion of necessary and eternal contradiction between him and us, 
and that on the most important of all practical questions.” ' 


This principle, announced and argumentatively established 
by Dr. Beecher, and unreservedly promulgated by Dr. Dexter, 
commends itself to the moral judgment as irrefragably sound, 
and worthy of all acceptation. And now, as the chief labor 
of this review, I will proceed to show, 

1st. That, according to the above recognized Orthodox rule, 
if the doctrine of endless punishment were a doctrine of the 


Conflict of Ages, pp. 26, 27. 
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Bible, it would be evidence that the Bible is not of God: 
nd, 


9d, That Dr. Dexter has not been able to find this doctrine 


in the Bible, which is fair presumptive evidence that it is not 


there. 
I. Judged by our author’s own rule, the incorporation into 


the Bible, by construction, of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, is fatal to the claim of the Bible asa revelation from 
God. For this doctrine impeaches the moral character of the 
Deity. I would suggest to the advocates of this doctrine the 
test which the prophet Malachi prescribed in a like case of 
old. When the people brought and laid upon the altar of 
God polluted bread, and the blind and iame and sick of their 
flocks, the prophet rebuked them, saying; “ Offer it now to 
thy governor ; will he be pleased with thee, and. accept thy 
person? saith the Lord of hosts.” Mal. i. 8. The idea is, 
that an offering which the governor, in self-respect, would re- 
fuse as an insult, is not suitable to be presented as a sacrifice 
to the Lord. Go now to your governor with the offering of 
praise, which the members of Dr. Dexter’s communion are 
every Sabbath laying upon their altars as an offering to the 
Lord. Present yourselves before him with these words: of 
adulation: ‘ We come, may it please your Excellency, to 
honor you with an expression of our high regards, and of our 
unqualified approval of the spirit and purpose of your judicial 
and retributive administration. We understand that it is the 
policy.of your administration to postpone all judgment until 
the season is past with the disobedient for their restraint or 
amendment ; and that then you will employ punishment in 
such form and manner as to render all amendment, ever after, 
utterly impossible, making the punishment a mere instru- 
ment of self-perpetuating sin and misery.”” Would your gov- 
ernor accept as praise such a compliment as this? No, 
he would spurn you from his presence as madmen and de- 
famers. 

Such an offering, then, is not fit for an offering to God. 
But, undeniably, the doctrine of endless punishment ascribes 
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to the divine government precisely the same principle. It as- 
sumes that this rudimental, infantile, momentary state of being 
is the only “day of grace” to man, the only state in which 
there can be wrought in him any change or improvement of 
character ; and yet that this state, the only one in which pun- 
ishment can possibly conduce to correciion, is not invested 
with a divine order of judgment and recompense ; that judg- 
ment is put off to an era when the day of grace shall be 
passed, the door of mercy closed forever, and reformation im- 
possible ; and then a final judgment shall doom the countless 
millions who shall have died impenitent to misery through all 
eternity, with no other object than the perpetuation.and in- 
crease of suffering and sin, and sin and suffering, world with- 
out end. Earth, bad as it is, furnishes no example of a dis- 
pensation of retributive judgment, either in parental or civil 
government, so utterly malicious, so perfectly antagonistic to 
‘“‘ the principles of honor and right,” as Dr. Beecher expresses 
the idea of what is worthy of approval in God and man, or to 
“the first principles of natural morality,” as Dr. Dexter ex- 


presses it, Even if you seek an illustration in the notorious 
captain of Andersonville prison, you can hardly find there an 
analogy for satanic malevolence, such as the doctrine of end- 
less punishment ascribes to the government of God. 

Capt. Wire was not the creator of the subjects of his barbari- 
ties ; and he acted in part, though strangely, for the purpose 
of protection to himself and friends, believing that his severities 
would disable his prisoners from again giving aid to the forces 
which might work their destruction. But this doctrine asserts 
that the Almighty Creator of all, whose eternal throne is secure 
in his own omnipotence, will torment millions of his children, who 
live and move and have their being in him, perpetually. And 
when they shall have agonized in torment billions of ages, and 
the. angel of mercy shall ask of the great Father when this 
terrible . suffering shall end, he will answer, ‘ Never /” - And 
to the question which succeeds, ‘‘ Why shall this appalling in- 
‘ fliction be continued thus?” the answer shall thunder from the 
eternal throne, ‘“ Because these feeble creatures of my power, 
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when in the bodies of fleshly appetites and passions in which I 
gave them a brief infantile existence, sometimes yielded to the 
fleshly appetites against my law, and I took them away before 
they had repented. And now, in consideration of that offence, 
I am tormenting them as you see; and I will, by my great 
power, hold them up in unending being, for the sake of their 
unending sufferings ! ” | 

Now, Dr. Dexter, face this question directly: What is 
“the verdict of reason” in this case? Does it justify and 
applaud this alleged procedure? I know you will not say this. 
You have not the foolhardiness to say it. The doctrine as- 
cribes the satanic spirit to the divine government. And in 
this judgment I apply the principle which you, sir, pro- 
pound. You say, “I cannot help believing that my convic- 
tions of right and wrong were gifen me by God himself, that 
I may use them in judging what is right in him as well as 
myself.” Try this principle which you ascribe to the divine 
government by any comprehensible analogy you please, and you 
will find that the moral judgment of mankind will condemn it, 
as “contradicting the first principles of morality ;” or, in other 
words, utterly outraging “the principles of honor and right.” 
Suppose an earthly father, of great power and wealth, having 
a large family of children, inaugurates the following policy in 
his system of family government: He, of purpose and design, 
‘during the tender age of his children, when he regards and 
treats them as improvable, withholds the exercise of judgment 
and discipline. However they may err, in this improvable 
stage of their being, he administers no punishment. Judg- 
‘ ment and retribution he puts off to a time of life when he in- 
tends that no reformation shall be practicable ; and then he so 
shapes and employs what he calls punishment as to render his 
children more and more vicious and miserable all their lives. 
Such a father would be hunted out of civilized society; and 
he would find no sympathy among the barbarians of the desert. — 
But this is the principle which the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment ascribes to the government of God. Reason never will 
render a “ verdict” in approval of such a principle, 
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II. It is not a doctrine of the Bible. Dr. Dexter does not 
find the doctrine of endless punishment in the Bible. I will 
show to the satisfaction of every intelligent mind that will go 
candidly with me into the examination, that our author does 
not find that doctrine in the Bible. 

Our business now is, of course, a@ review of Dr. Dexter's 
Bible argument. He is expert in the service which is the 
wont of his class when they have a like object in view ; that is, 


_ the catching upon the run and swinging into line of a host of 


fragmentary Scripture passages and phrases, regardless of the 
connections and subjects of discourse in relation to which they 
respectively stand, drilling their step to the tune of endless 
punishment. He prefaces this array with a series of rules, most 
of them faultless rules, for Scripture interpretation. One of 
his rules, however, is a surprisingly faulty one, and I cannot 
conceive for what purpose he put it in, as he practically pays 
no regard to it in a single instance. It is in these words: 
“Of two equally possible meanings, that is often most prob- 
ably true which is least tasteful to us.” It is, indeed, strange 
that, after flattering our reason by ascribing to it such fine 
qualities as constitute it a competent arbiter for the sanction 
of the right and the reprehension of the wrong, he should 
make the fact that a sentiment commends itsélf to our intel- 
lectual judgment and moral taste a reason for rejecting it. But 
I have said that in no instance does he practically regard this, 
his ninth rule of Scripture interpretation. In every instance 
he adopts the interpretation, though, indeed, it be not equally 
possible as another, but philologically and exegetically impos- 
sible, which best suits his taste. For his taste is thoroughly 
in affinity with the doctrine of endless punishment. The 
spirit of that doctrine, as every reader of his book must per- 
ceive, is an element of his moral temper. In all his medita- 
tions it is his ever-present boon companion. To his mind, 
every phrase of the Scriptures, which relates in any manner 
to the common and necessary distinction between right and 
wrong, truth and error, belief and unbelief, life and death, 
justification and condemnation, means endless punishment. 
It is quite unnecessary for me in this review, and it would re- 
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quire more space than this periodical could afford for the pur- 
pose, to explain in detail’ all the passages which our author 
has quoted in this line. But I will examine the introductory 
passage to each division of his Bible arguments, which will be 
an admonition to the reader as to the degree of confidence 
which may be reposed in our author as a biblical expositor. 
He classifies his Scripture quotations into four divisions ; 
namely, Zhe Testimony of the Old Testament; The Testi- 
mony of our Saviour; The Testimony of the ents ; The 
more Casual and Indirect Utterances. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Under this head our author commences with the first 
Scripture record of penal law, in reference to the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and €vil: “Thou shalt not eat 
of it; for inthe day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
He prefers to translate the Hebrew, — to die thou shalt die. 
The marginal rendering of the Common Version is a better 
one, — dying thou shalt die. 

Well, does Dr. Dexter find the doctrine of endless pinish- 
ment here? No, not a word of it. No human intelligence 
can see that doctrine in this language. From this language 
no reader would catch the most distant idea that such a doc- 
trine was ever thought of, by God or man. The doctor’s 
own brain is overflowing with if; and, abandoning all rules of 
interpretation, he transfers its products and fancies to the 
text. Look at the case. “In the day thou eatest thereof.” 
Query as you may about the meaning of the term day in the 
text, it, of course, denotes some sphere of time ; and the whole 
expression signifies that whatever was meant by the death an- 
nounced as the fruit or penalty of sin was to be experienced in 
the same sphere of time with the commission of the sin. ‘ Jn 
the day thou eatest thereof dying thou shalt die.” To assert 
that it was the intention of the Creator, in this case, to declare 
to man that for any offence he might commit in the present 
time or state of being he should be tormented in a future and 
immortal life, and to all eternity, is not interpreting the text, 
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but presumptuously ignoring it, and supplying a human in- 
vention by substitution. No art of interpretation can make the 
language of this text express that monstrous dogma, nor the 
connection imply it. 

It will be instructive to observe somewhat in detail our 
author’s manipulation upon this passage. Arguing against the 
idea of its meaning mere physical death (an idea which we 
view with no allowance, but against which, nevertheless, his 
argument is invalid), he says, “‘ It means more than the threat- 
ening of what we call capital punishment upon Adam for the 
offence of eating. That would have found expression by the 
last word of the two (ta-muth, — thou shalt be put to death) 
without the intensifier (moth, — to die). This is virtually say- 
ing to the Creator that, if he had intended barely to declare to 
Adam the certainty of phySical death as the consequence if 
he should disobey, he need not have émployed a word to in- 
tensify the expression in the way of denoting unquestionable 
certainty. But our translators (whom Dr. Dexter ought to 
reckon among his “ good men” of the past whose opinions of 
the sense of Scripture phraseology are entitled to considera- 
tion with us) conceded the fitness of the sacred record as it 
is, with an “ intensifier” to add force and assurance to the 
expression, and accordingly rendered it, “thou shalt surely 
die.”- This being the first penal announcement to his newly- 
created child from the Creator and supreme Lawgiver, in 
view of the fact that the first stage in the process of tempta- 
“tion to disobedience would be.that of doubt with regard to 
the certainty of the threatened result in case the condition 
should become verity, it clearly appears ‘‘ reasonable” to the 
eye of pure “reason” that an expression should be employed 
which would emphatically impress upon the mind the assur- 
ance of its certainty. It is the universal sentiment of learned 
and experienced jurists that the certainty of punishment is 
more effectively impressive as a motive force than its severity. 
How appropriate, then, was the tone of assurance in the 
primitive divine warning to our primitive progenitors; and 
how frivolous is the effort of Dr. D. to raise from this reason- 
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able feature of the warning an objection to its being under- 
stood as denoting a reasonable kind and degree of punishment ! 
To the unprejudiced mind the expression of the text no more 
means endless punishment than it means the small-pox, — 
neither of which had probably entered the brain or blood of 
man at that era. 

Neither do I regard the idea admissible that this primitive 
warning refers to physical death. To be sure physical death 
is sometimes induced, and life shortened, by vicious conduct. 
And it is sometimes inflicted in the form of capital punigh- 
ment, or by a sweeping judgment of the Lord. But death by 
these means could not be induced were it not that man inher- 
its a mortal constitution. Man, in this physical organism, 
being mortal, natural death must occur to all, by the law of 
their being. The animal body of man grows, subsists, and in 
‘due time decays, by the same laws to which all animal natures 
are subject. And the sacred record, in the same connection 
with the text in hand, ascribes corporeal dissolution, not to the 
act of sin, but to the dissoluble composition of the physical 
body, — “ For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
And the prominent fact demands the reader’s most reverent 
attention, that while the record before us does not describe this 
returning to the ground, or physical death, as the punishment 
of sin, neither does it assert nor admit that such punishment 
is an endless infliction of pain beyond it; but, on the con-. 
trary, it represents physical death as the ultimate limit of the. 
punishment in question. How extremely unfortunate is the: 
learned doctor, in the selection of his primary proof of endless 
‘ post-mortem punishment from a passage which expressly de-. 
scribes the punishment of which it treats as an ante-mortem 
event. And I respectfully submit to the judgment of the 
vast body of biblical scholars, including Dr. D., on careful re- 
view, whether anything is more decisively affirmed in any. 
human composition than is this limitation in the passage be- 
fore us. , 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the original expression: 
which our Common Version renders “ thou shalt surely die,” 

14* 
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or, “dying thou shalt die,” conveyed to the minds of the 
primitive pair, unlearned in language and inexperienced in 
life, any more definite idea than the certainty of harm, of suf- 
Sering, of evil of some sort, as the consequence of transgres- 
sion. But when disobedience had transpired, the punishment 
which had been indicated as sure to follow was more specifi- 
cally detailed in the form of a judicial sentence. But even 
this judicial sentence was couched in figurative language, as 
were most expressions of thought in the early ages of the 
world. . 

Let the reader now place himself in an attitude to attend to 
the sentence of court, on trial of the culprits in this first trans- 
gression, under the penal law-which is the present subject of 
discussion, the judge being the supreme Lawgiver himself. 
With a competent judge, the sentence of court is the most re- 
liable commentary of penal law. And, in this case, there will 
be no doubt of the competency of the Judge. Here is the 
court record : — 

‘“‘ Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row ‘and thy conception; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth 


children ; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” The obvious meaning of this is, that sin 


should be found a source of trouble and sorrow even to the 
ordinary cares and relations of life. ‘‘ And unto Adam he 


said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, 
and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, say- 
ing, Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is the ground for thy 
sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee; and 


thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for out 


of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” In regard to this sentence, let us note the fol- 


lowing particulars : — 
ist. It demonstrates what I have before assumed as probable, 


that the original expression rendered shalt surely die did not 
define, to the understanding of the first pair, the particular 
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form of the evil indicated, but conveyed the idea, indefinitely, 
of loss, harm, or evil, as sure to result from sin. The terms of 
the judicial sentence quoted above clearly denote, though in 
figurative style, that sin would infest their path with thorns, - 
and infuse bitterness and sorrow into the cup of life. 

2d. All the evil of sin was to be suffered in the earth-life. 
* Till thou return unto the ground.” The testimony is not 
that their returning to the ground was the consequence of sin. 
This event is mentioned as the ultimate limit of the curse of 
sin. If a father should say to a disobedient child, “ Because 
of your offence you shall be excluded from your recreations 
till night,” his language would not mean that night should 
come because of the child’s offence. ight is denoted as an 
event to come in the fixed order of things, and as the extreme 
limit of the penal deprivation. So, in the case before us, is 
physical death, or the returning to the ground, denoted as an 
event to occur in the order of nature, or by the law of the 
earthly organism. ‘The reason assigned for their returning to 
the ground is that_out of it were they taken. This is not the 
death denounced as the punishment of sin. That death was 
comprised in the evils which they should suffer wntil they 
should return unto the ground. Prof. Tholuck, another of 
’ the “‘ good men” whose judgment of the sense of Scripture 
our doctor prizes, is unquestionably correct in his remarks on 
Rom. v.12: ‘As, in general, the Old Testament compre- 
hends, at least in germ, the truths of the New, if should not 
appear extraordinary that the peculiar meanings of certain 
terms are also found in an initial form in the former and in the 
apocryphal books. Chaiyim (life) denotes in the Old Testa- 
ment the aggregate of all good ; maveth (death), of all evil. 


We have an instance in Moses’ declaration, ‘See, I have set 
before thee this day life and good, and death and evil.’ This 
life man finds in following the divine commands, and hence in 


holiness. Prov. xi. 19: ‘ As righteousness tendeth to life, so 
he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death.’ 


We may compare the way in which life (or light) and ¢ death, 
chashek (darkness), are used, which, as the dictionaries show, 
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mean in like manner, happiness and misery, good and evil. 

. . . We also meet with the expression in the same sense 
in Philo; with whom, however, it is mixed up with Platonic 
ideas. . . . . Generally, indeed, the practice of denomi- 
nating happiness, and more especially spiritual happiness, life, 
and on the other hand, misery, but chiefly that kind of it 
which springs from moral evil, death, together with those more 
profound views, according to which, virtue and felicity are 
considered as a manifestation of the life of God, was borrowed . 
from the East by several of the Grecian sages.” 

I hardly think that our respected Dr. Dexter will contradict 
this clear statement of fact by the Orthodox Prof. Tholuck. 
And it fully supports the view which I have drawn from the 
judicial sentence of the Lawgiver, of the import of the expres- 
sion rendered shalt surely die, in the passage before us, as 
denoting, in general, the evils of life which should result from 
sin. 

8d. In the court record of this judicial sentence, I note in 
the third place that it perfectly corresponds with the terms of 
the legal penalty in regard to time. In the day thou eatest 
thereof. The full sweep of sin’s curse, as we have seen, is 
comprehended within the sphere of being in which sin reigns. 
But they began to die in the very literal day and hour of 
transgression. They died to the beauty of innocence, the dig- 
nity of self-respect, and the bliss of sweet communion with 
God, and were forthwith skulking with shame and fear among 
the trees of the garden. 

And this view of the time and nature of the death of sin is 
everywhere recognized and supported by the later Scriptures. 
“To be carnally minded is death.” ‘ You hath he quickened 
who were dead in trespasses and sins.” ‘* We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
“ He that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” Rom. viii. 
6, Eph. ii. 1, 1 John iii. 14. 

Is it not strange that any biblical scholar, or student of 
human life, should ever have been in doubt concerning the 
time anf nature of the death denoted in the primitive warning 
to man in the Garden of Eden as the fruit of sin? 
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4th. The marginal reading of the Common Version, dying 
thou shalt die, expresses with remarkable fulness the senti- 
ment which I understand to be the exact intention of the divine 
admonition. Jn the day thou. sinnest, dying thou shalt die. 
That is, sinning would itself be dying, in the sense above ex- 
plained, i. e., dying to the beauty of innocence, the dignity of 
self-respect, and the bliss of sweet communion with God, — for, 
“to be carnally minded is death ;” and then, while sinning is, 
in this important practical sense, itself dying, it secondarily 
conduces to consequences of trouble and misery which are also 
denominated death. (See the above quotation from Tholuck). 
I cannot conceive of a form of expression which would so sig- 
nificantly comprehend all this evil of sin as this in hand, 
dying thou shalt die. 

I have indulged in this extended discussion of the primitive 

threatening and judicial allotment of punishment for sin, in 
order to sweep away the last vestige of Dr. Dexter’s assumed 
Bible basis. for the doctrine of endless punishment. Every 
step we take in this review will develop more and more the 
exact truth of my statement in the opening, that Dr. D. did 
not find that doctrine in the Bible; that his own brain was 
surcharged with it, and he injected it into various Scripture 
texts. 
In passing, I will call the attention of the doctor and our 
readers to the fact that, in the judicial decision to which we 
have been devoting so earnest attention, there is also a divine 
sentence of the ultimate utter destruction of the serpent, the’ 
emblem of evil. The crushing of the serpent’s head by the seed 
of the woman clearly denotes the ultimate entire extirpation 
of the reign of evil, by the complete victory of the reign of 
Christ. Let the doctor take notice that his darling dogma of 
the endless reign of death and evil is ruled out by the earliest 
revelation of the righteous judgment of Jehovah. 

Our author, as he advanced in his work, seems to have be- 
come sadly conscious that he had failed to produce any Scrip- 
ture revelation of the doctrine of endless punishment. In- 
deed, he acknowledges that this doctrine is not revealed in the 
early Scriptures. The following involves this concession : — 
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“* Now as we practically know that immature minds are 
more influenced by the present than by the future, and as we 
are not accustomed to secure the obedience and moral advance 
of our young children by appeals to a distant retribution so 
much as by immediate and tangible discipline, so God did 
not, at first, rely for the training of the Hebrew mind upon the 
idea of the eternal life, and of heaven and hell, with their re- 
wards and punishments, so much as he sought to stimulate 
obedience by motives appealing to their immediate and tem- 
poral welfare. . . . . In this nothing was either affirmed or 
denied in reference to the future world.” 


This is a direct concession that the earlier Hebrew Scrip- 
tures do not afirm the doctrine of punishment in “the future 
world.”” But his soul agonizes under the necessity of this con- 
cession, and writhes for self-relief. Rev. T. B. Thayer, in a 
‘review of his sermon which is the basis of this book, had urged 
the. consideration that, if endless punishment were really the 
penalty of disobedience by the law of God to which the peo- 
ple of those early ages were subjected, they should in all rea- 
son and justice have been informed of it ; and that, ‘if it was 
not announced, no man, who reverences the character of God, 
ought to ask for a more overwhelming presumptive proof that 
it is not true.” Now see how hard is the struggle of our 
author’s sectarian will, against his own intellectual convictions. 
In answer to Dr. Thayer’s most reasonable consideration, he 
answers : — 


“1. If revealed, as we claim that it was, to the extent to 
which the immature Hebrew mind was able to receive it, the 
revelation was, under the circumstances, fair and sufficient.” 


What a singular taste he cherishes, to prefer committing 
himself to a palpable contradiction rather than relinquish an 
unscriptural dogma! Here he says, “ If it was revealed, as we 
claim that it was, to the extent to which the immature He- 
brew mind was able to receive it.” But he had ‘just before 
said that, in the manner of God’s communications to these 
‘immature Hebrew minds” on the subject of rewards and 
punishments as motives of action, “nothing was either af- 
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firmed or denied in reference to the future world.” His strait- 
ened circumstances confuse his mind. And then it is an un- 
accountable presumption to assume that dark hints are more 
intelligible communications of ideas to immature and feeble 
minds than direct and definitive expressions of fact! I cons 
fess that I am astonished at the learned doctor’s tergiversations. 
No; it required the prepossession of the dogma by theological 
education, and the pledge of adhesion to it, right or wrong, 
and the sharpening of the mental powers by scholastic disci- 
pline, to qualify one like our ingenious author to look the doc- 
trine of endless punishment into those passages, which to him 
seem to be dark hints, but which, to the people originally ad- 
dressed by them, were simple and intelligible expressions of 
something else, even the important truths which they properly 
signify. Dr. Dexter continues : — 


‘“‘ If, by any sudden, miraculous work upon that mind, it 
had been possible for God to heighten the distinctness and 
force of that revelation, it is not clear that it would have 
added anything to the safety of the receiver of the doctrine, 
while it would clearly have added to the guilt of its rejection. 
The Scriptures make obvious the fact that responsibility and 
guilt are always directly and exactly proportioned to the de- 
gree of light in possession : to the result that only as many as 
have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law; so that 
God will be clear when he judges.” - 


This is a remarkable concession. When our author penned 
this sentence, his mental faculties must have been all singularly 
harmonized in conscientiousness. Though the usual style of 
his work is secretive and calculating, he does in this case 
develop the frank and honest simplicity of the guileless child. 
I can forgive much of his error in strategy and sophistry else- 
where, in view of the atonement he makes in this admirable 
specimen of ingenuousness. The two paragraphs which, for 
their dépendence in their sense upon each other, I have quoted 
here in one, from his forty-seventh page, mean, if they havea 
meaning, that any portion of the human race who have not in 
this life a revelation of the law of endless punishment are not 
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liable to such punishment. The necessary practical inference 
is, that the only serious effect that can be produced by the 
ministry of endless punishment is the exposure to that terrible 
doom of those whom it induces to believe it. Oh, then, in the 
name of all that is good and honorable, let the ministry of that 
doctrine be dropped now and forever. 

But our author perseveres in the propagation of it. He 
quotes a few more passages from the earlier Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, which, without attempting a reason why, he coolly 
counts upon as looking toward his favorite doctrine, and then 
passes on to “ the time of the prophets.” From the prophetic 
writings he makes a few selections, the strongest of which is 
Ezekiel vii. 8. He gives it a partial running quotation, thus: 
“And Ezekiel declaring that God will pour out his fury 
upon the wicked, and acconiplish his anger upon them, and 
judge them according to their ways, and recompense them for 
all their abominations.” This he adduces as a Bible testimony 
of future endless punishment. Now read the passage, from 
verse 8 to the end of the chapter. ‘* Now will I shortly pour . 
out my fury upon thee, and accomplish mine anger upon thee ; 
and I will judge thee according to thy ways, and will recom- 
pense thee for all thine abominations. . . . . The time is 
come, the day draweth near: let not the buyer rejoice, nor 
the seller mourn ; for wrath is upon all the multitude thereof. 
— The sword is without, and the pestilence within: 
he that is in the field shall die with the sword ; and he that is 
in the city, famine and pestilence shall devour him.” 

If the reader has a spirit sympathetic with the writer, he 
will be painfully affected by this reckless trifling with the 
word of God by one standing high in the Church and ministry - 
of Christ. Look at it. Here our author snatches up a few 
words of a prophetic description of a then-coming judgment 
upon the Jewish nation, and thrusts it upon his readers as a 
testimony for future, endless punishment ; when the judgment 
of the prophecy is literally and explicitly described by the 
prophet himself to consist in destruction by the sword, pesti- 
lence, and famine, and the lasting captivity of the remnant of 
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the people. So that this chapter of prophetic Scripture dis- 
tinctly asserts the doctrine of a full recompense of the wicked 
in the earth, * according to their ways,” even “for all their 
abominations.” Therefore, when the reader opens to the page 
of our author’s book which conglomerates detached words of 
this prophecy with other fragmentary quotations no less sadly 
perverted, as proof of the doctrine of punishment, and that - 
endless, in the immortal world, he should regard himself as 
insulted by this presumption on his stupidity, and he would 
be acting justly to cast the book aside as unworthy of further 
attention. I deal with the case in hand thus plainly, because 
the habit of ‘handling the word of God deceitfully,” and 
trifling with the subject of religion, in this age of free thought 
and general education, is peculiarly of infidel tendency, and it 
should be rigidly discountenanced. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

There is not room in this periodical, nor is there occasion 
for my taking up in detail other unexplained quotations from 
the Old Testament. While our author does not fully agree 
with those eminent Orthodox divines who affirm that, “ in the 
Old Testament the most profound silence is preserved with 
regard to the state of the deceased, their goodness or badness, 
happines8 or misery,” * he concedes that the idea of “ future 
punishment for the wicked was at the best but ‘dimly’ hinted 
to the Hebrew nation.” . 


‘THE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST.” 


To this department of testimony our author passes from that 
of the Old Testament. But he does not venture upon the use 
of even fragmentary quotations from the discourses of Christ, 
in favor of his favorite dogma, without first prepossessing the 
minds of his readers with it, and ingeniously availing himself 
of the assumption that the minds of the people were full of 
this dogina, when Jesus addressed them ; inferring hence that 
every word he uttered on the subject of punishment must 
mean that. But this device will not bear sound criticism. 
The words of Jesus must be understood according to their 


2 Camphell’s Preliminary Dissertations. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 15 
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natural import, viewed in connection with the occasion and 
manifest object of their delivery. And when he uses figures 
which are drawn from Moses and the prophets, we are bound 
to understand him as using them in the Old Testament sense, 
and not in a sense never. heard of until centuries later. 

Dr: Dexter assumes that, as the Pharisees of our Saviour’s 
time held thé doctrine of future punishment, he must either 
have directly or verbally contradicted it, or else virtually 
assented to it. This assumption betrays a lamentable want 
of insight into the deep philosophy of the Master’s system of 
operation as a teacher. Instead of distracting the minds of 
his hearers with party tactics, and attacks in detail upon every 
one of the countless superstitions and errors held under the 
prevailingti@arkness which * covered the earth,” it was the 
policy of his divine wisdom to implant and establish in his 
Church, for the benefit of the world, those great fundamental 
principles of faith and practice, which should constitute a 
perpetual working force, to gradually root out and destroy 
the multitudinous forms of error, supplanting them with living 
and abiding truth and goodness. To this point you will 
remember the significant parable of the little leaven. 

But I deem it expedient to take particular notice of our 
author’s first grasp, from the teachings of Christ, for support 
to the doctrine of endless’ punishment: “The conversation 
with Nicodemus is the first recorded instance of any utterance 
upon it. Christ urges upon this rabbi of the Jews the neces- 
sity of being born again, because, without it, one cannot see 
the kingdom of God,—a phrase which, unquestionably, was 
understood by Nicodemus to include reference to future life 
in heaven.” p. 62. 

Now I am authorized by the record to assure my friend, the 
doctor of to-day, in defence of the reputation of the old 
Jewish doetor of long ago, that the latter committed no such 
misunderstanding of the divine Teacher as the former attrib- 
_- utes to him. Look at the facts in the case. To the Jewish 
mind of that age, the kingdom of the expected Messiah was 
the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of heaven. Accordingly, 
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the evangelist, in reporting the ministry of John the Baptist 
as the forerunner of the reign of Christ, represents him as 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, saying, “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Surely, our doctor himself 
will admit that it was the Messianic reign that John preached 
as about coming. Zhis was the kingdom of heaven. Jesus 
said to the Pharisees, “If I, with the finger of God, cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdoth of God is-come upon you.” That 
is, if I perform miracles by the power of God, I am the Mes- 
siah that should come, and his kingdom is here. And when 
he was demanded of the Pharisees when the kingdom of God 
should come, he answered them saying, “ The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation (outward show), . ... for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” It is a spiritual 
kingdom. 

Now with this fact in view with regard to the Jewish con- 
ception of the kingdom of God, and Christ’s own particular 
use of the phrase for the Messianic spiritual kingdom, see 
Nicodemus, a teacher of the Jews, coming to Jesus stealthily 
by night, with professions of a conviction that he was a teacher 
come from God. This was probably intended as an indication 
that he regarded him as the promised Messiah. But Jesus 
saw. that he entertained the popular errors with regard to the 
nature of his kingdom, expecting it as a temporal kingdom, 
and, perhaps, having in mind the acquisition of some position 
of honor in his government when he should construct it. So 
had the two sons of Zebedee when they petitioned for seats on 


his right and left hand in his kingdom. Under these circum- | 


stances, how peculiarly appropriate and profitably instructive 
was the answer of Jesus: “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
The Jews were expecting the honors and benefits of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom when he should come, on account of national 
distinction as the natural descendants of Abraham. The point 
made by Jesus in this discourse to Nicodemus was, that their 
jirst birth, their blood. relation to Abraham, constituted no 
qualification for their entrance into the Messianic kingdom; i. e., 
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the kingdom of God. They must be born again, intellectually 
and morally, to be qualified for the enjoyment of that king- 
dom. The Universalist ministry is more abundant, persistent, 
and illustrative, than any other, in enforcing this essential truth 
of Christian doctrine and Christian life. But Dr. Dexter sees i 
endless misery in this discourse of the Master! Where, in | 
his present condition of mind of which that doctrine is the 
principal element, — where can hé look and not see it? 

Tt seems unnecessary that I should extend this labor by 
multiplying reviews in detail of his multiplied applications of 
Scripture texts ; for the careful reader must have seen ere this 
| that our author’s placing a passage in his catalogue of proofs 
for endless punishment, is not the least indication of its having 
such a reference.” 

But there is one other effort of the author which, as it 
(unwittingly, of course) bears false testimony, and is calculated 
‘to mislead the biblical student, I think I ought to notice. He 
says, p. 25, “It is a favorite artifice of ‘fideo who would 
empty the Bible of all reference to any future punishment of sin, 
to seek to prove that the terms used in a secondary, metaphys- 
ical sense, to teach it, should only be taken in their first and 


literal sense, which would not teach it ; and hell is only ‘the 
' Valley of Hinnom,’ etc.” The most favorable view we can 


! take of this effort of the doctor is, to regard him as having 
satisfied himself to remain ignorant of the Scripture exposi- : 


| tions of Universalists. "We will not accuse him of intending 
to deceive. But then -he falls under the condemnation of 


“ answering a matter before he heareth it.” 


! No Universalist has had occasion to attempt the work of 


! emptying the Bible of our author’s doctrine, as it was never 
in that blessed book ; and, as I have shown, even he is unable 
to find it there. Norhas any writer of the evangelical faith — 


the faith of good news for all people — assumed that the origi- 
nal words rendered hell in the Scriptures should be always 




























e 3 If any one desires to read an exposition of all the giemmague quoted in Dr. 
Dexter’s volume, he will find such expositions in the Discussion of Adams and 
Cobb. 
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understood in their primary and literal sense. Church theo- 
logians had attached a false definition to the English word 
hell, and had insisted on the literal sense of the word in the 
Scriptures, with that false definition, as meaning a place of 
endless misery. But the contributions of Universalist schol- 
ars to biblical literature, have compelled the learned, even of 
the endless-miserian wing of the Church, to concede that the 
‘ original Scriptures contain no word which literally bears the 
definition which had been attached to the word hell. This 
discovery marks a radical change in the method of arguing 
endless punishment from Scripture proof. It no longer suf- 
ficeth to merely quote a passage with the word hell, as-if it 
were the proper name of a place of endless torment, for it is 
conceded that it primarily means no such thing. Well, they 
are obliged to adopt the plea that the original word hades — 
which is literally a covered or invisible state, as the state of 
death — and gehenna — literally the Valley of Hinnom — are 
sometimes used as emblems of punishment. This is precisely 
what we had all along been maintaining. We had never 
assumed that they-must always be taken literally. But when 
we agree that these words, when denoting punishment, are 
used_in a secondary or figurative sense, we are bound to go 


candidly into the occasion and subject of discourse where they 
occur, as the means of determining what punishment is signi- 
fied by either word in any given case. And into this inquiry 


we shall be happy to accompany our friend, in relation to any 
instance of the occurrence of either hades or gehenna in the 
Bible. 

To illustrate the beauty and simplicity of the method, I will 


take one case of the use of gehenna? “ Ye serpents, ye gener- 


ations of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
The punishment of gehenna, or the Valley of Hinnom. Dr. 
Dexter and myself agree that gehenna stands here as an 


emblem of punishment, The question for us to consider is, 
of what punishment? Neither of us must assume. We 


must both pass through the regular process of inquiry, as 
biblical students. How would the intelligent of the people 


15* 
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addressed understand it, especially with the Master’s succeed- 
ing explanation of it? Dr. Dexter will say that the Pharisees 
would naturally understand him to mean by this term a state 
of future punishment, because the Jewish rabbis of that time 
used the word in that sense. But this assumption is entirely 
unauthorized. The learned in rabbinical lore do not find 
this term used in such a sense until they come down to Jona- 
than Ben Uzziel ; and they concur in assigning this production 
to a period ‘as late as the third century of the Christian era. 
Some critics assign to it a much later date. (See Univereal- 
ist Exposition, vol. ii. 868.) 

The term gehenna had not, in our Saviour’s time, been per- 
verted to use as emblematic of any other notable punishment 
than that to which the prophets applied it, whose teachings 
Jesus indorsed and enforced. 

And what was the Old Testament use of the Valley of 
Hinnom, when employed as an emblem or illustration? It 
was made to emblemize the degradation, wretchedness, and ruin 
to which the proud Jewish city and nation would be reduced 


by the judgment which should effectuate their national 


destruction. The ravages of that calamity would cram the 
Valley of Hinnom with the dead carcasses of the people, inso- 
much that the prophet, foretelling the event, said, ‘ Therefore, 
behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that this place shall no 
more be called Tophet, nor-the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
but the valley of slaughter. .-. . . And they shall bury 
them in Tophet, till there shall be no place to bury.” The 
prophet thence slides into the use of that valley as an emblem- 
atic illustration, thus: “Thus will I do unto this place, 
saith the Lord, and to the inhabitants thereof, and even make 
this city as Tophet.”’ * | 

I cannot conceive of a manner of expression which could 
have been employed that would have conveyed to the Jewish 
mind so appalling a conception of the predicted calamity, as 
this comparison.. And of no other particular judgment does 
any Hebrew authority extant in our Saviour’s time make 


4 Jer. xix. 6, 11, 12. 
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gehenna an emblem. In this clear light of the subject I ask 
my friend, Dr. Dexter, to stand up with me in a candid review 
of his application of our Saviour’s use of this emblem in Matt. 
xxiii. 83. It is not conceivable that a candid biblical student 
can misunderstand the sense of this passage, with its use of 
gehenna. The prophets had employed this odious valley as an 
emblematic representation of the degraded and miserable con- 
dition of Israel, which their growing corruptions would at 
length bring them to realize. This people, a multitude of 
whom the Master was addressing in the case adduced, were 
now filling up the measure of iniquity on, which that judg- 
ment was predicated by the prophets. And yet, in the 
presumption of their hypocrisy, they were building the tombs 
of the martyred prophets, and garnishing the sepulchres of the 
righteous victims of persecution, saying that, if they had been 
in the days of their fathers, they would not have been partakers 
with them in the blood of the prophets. Nevertheless, they 
were at that time in the very business of persecuting God's 
servants whom he had sent unto them with his word, and were 
about to kill his Son. How, in view of the case as it stands 
now before us, can we misunderstand the appropriateness and 
significance of the Master’s address under consideration, — 
“‘ How can yeescape the punishment of gehenna?” - As if he 
had said, How can you, while filling up the measure of iniquity 
which proves you the characteristic children of them that 
killed the prophets,— how can you expect to escape that 
judgment which vour prophets have predicated on precisely 
the course of conduct which you are pursuing, and which they 
have declared shall make even your chief city like Tophet in 
gehenna? . 

All the circumstances then and there present, the occasion on 
which our Lord was addressing that Jewish multitude, and the 
use of gehenna by their prophets when they employed it meta- 
phorically, render it unquestionable to reason that Jesus imaged 
to their minds by this figure the impending national calamity. 
And then the expository application of the subject to which 
the Master forthwith proceeded determines this view of it 
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beyond all controversy. He immediately explained himself as 
meaning by “the punishment of gehenna” that series of 
calamities, all of which should come upon that generation, and 
which should make Jerusalem a desolation (verses 84~39). 
This is scripturally decisive. But what careth our learned 
doctor for these things? He will still go on, with impertur- 
bable sangfroid, quoting Matt. xxiii. 33, as a direct assertion 
by Christ of a hell of endless punishment in the future world. 
But he will find growing numbers of the people who will 
estimate as it deserves his trifling with the Scriptures and with 
the human undergtanding. 

I repeat that I have neither space in this periodical nor a 
just occasion to go through with a notice of all our author’s 
Scripture quotations in detail. I have noticed his strongest, 
and those which he has placed in the most important positions. 
And all these are so clearly explained by their immediate con- 
nections as descriptive only of temporal punishments, that 
even the ordinary scholar of the Sunday-school, on careful 
examination, must be struck with the conviction that the 
doctor was either afflicted with mental obtuseness or derange- 
ment of intellect when he wrote his “ Verdict of Reason ;” 
or else governed by a censurable disposition to sacrifice the 
word of God to an unreasonable and unamiable dogma. And 
though there are some passages in his catalogue of Scripture 
quotations, his use of which is not so_verbally and explicitly 
forbidden by the immediate context, as of some which we 
have noticed ; yet, in all cases, a broad view of the subjects of . ° 
discourse, and of the Scripture usws loguendi, as decisively 
fastens upon his application of them the charge of perversion. 


‘S INDIRECT TESTIMONIES OF THE BIBLE.” 


Having exhausted his chosen list of what he is pleased to 
denominate direct testimonies of the Bible for endless punish- 
ment, our author proceeds to glean ‘up what he calls indirect 
testimonies for the same. But as not one of his direct testi- 
monies hints a word or thought of his favorite dogma, it 
would be like chasing a Jack-o-lantern to follow him, in the 
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manner of review, in his sweep of indirect testimonies. Of 
course, having looked his dogma into so many passages which 
he assumes to be direct testimonies, every. allusion which he 
finds in the Scriptures to judgment, condemnation, death, depri- 
vation, perishing, ‘and even life and salvation, speaks to him 


of endless punishment. ‘ Ephraim is joined to his idol, ” and 
we will shortly “ let him alone.” 


With regard, however, to this division of the book, I will, 
in passing it, invite the attention of the reader to the interest- 
ing fact that what the author calls the indirect testimonies to 
his doctrine, that of endless punishment, are direct testimonies 
to the Bible doctrine of a just and operative system of judg- 
ment and retribution. He says, “ Now what I claim concern- 


_ ing these classes of passages is this: Not that they (or many 


of them) in so many words approach toward the affirmation of 
the future eternal punishment of those who die impenitent, 
but that they fall in more naturally with that doctrine than its 
opposite, when we find that it is established by direct evidence 
as true.” Ah, but all that “ direct evidence” is lacking. 
And I ask the reader’s critical attention to a few of his quota- 
tions under this head, by which attention it will be seen how 
utterly and obviously opposite to the truth is his assumption, 
that these testimonies “ fall in more naturally with that doc- 
trine (endless punishment) than its opposite (the doctrine of 
a current and operative system of just and reasonable retribu- 
tion), even if the former could, for the time being, be admitted 
as possibly true. 

Look, for instance, at the twentieth classification of. “ indi- 
rect testimonies: ” ‘Those which affirm that the death of the © 
soul is the doom of the wicked who will not repent ; such as, 
‘Sin when it is finished bringeth forth death.’” Now this is 
not an indirect, but a direct testimony to the Scripture doctrine 
maintained by Universalists concerning the fruit of sin. See 
the full exhibition of this doctrine in the portion of this review 
which, in exposure of the doctor’s misinterpretation, explains 
the primitive penal announcement, “In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” Further, our author quotes 
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under this head, “ He which converteth a sinner from the 
error of his ways shall save a soul from death.” How direct 
this testimony is to the Universalist theory that a state of sin 
is a state of death! He who converteth a sinner from the error 
of his ways brings him to realize precisely what St. John tes- 
tifies for himself and brethren: “‘ We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
See, also, the fourth classification: “* Those which affirm that 
many die without any hope ; such as,- ‘Sorrow. not even as 
others, who have no hope.’” This passage supports the Uni- 
versalist faith, and cannot be explained to make sense upon 
any other theory. It was not spoken of one’s hope for himself, 
but of hope for deceased friends. The whole passage reads 
thus: ‘ But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope.” 1 Thess. iv. 13. This was ad- 
dressed by Paul to the Thessalonian Christians, who were 
generally converts from heathenism, and whose deceased 
friends had fallen asleep when in a state of heathen darkness. 


-If modern Orthodoxy had been preached to them, it would 


have denied them all hope for their departed parents and 
friends, and bade them sorrow for them in despair. But the 
apostle preached to them the glorious gospel doctrine of hope 
for all the departed, and assures them that if they sorrow on 
their account without hope, it will be through ignorance of 
the truth. Our author is usually watchful and wary; but the 
Bible is so full of light that he could not in all cases dodge its 
beams. 

The result of this careful review then is that the title of Dr. 
Dexter’ s book is decidedly a misnomer. It is entitled “The Ver- 
dict of Reason upon the Question of the Future Punishment 
(meaning the Endless Punishment) of those who die Impeni- 
tent.” Yet he has not the effrontery to attempt the extortion 
of a direct decision of reason in favor of his assumed dogma. 


As I showed in the outset, all he has to do with reason is to — 


recognize its assent to the propositions that we need a revela- 
tion from God; that the Bible contains such revelation ; and 
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that the teachings of the Bible are true, and, being true, rea- 
sonable. Here he parts company with reason, and huddles 
together a promiscuous medley of fragmentary passages of the 
Bible, assuming that they contain. the doctrine in question. 
By this claptrap manceuvre he affects to sweep the reader into 
an assent to the reasonableness of endless punishment ; when, 
in fact, the assent of the reader was only won to the proposition 
that it is reasonable to accredit the teachings of the Bible as au- 
thentic and true. This proposition has no.more relation to the 
dogma of endless punishment than it has to any other heathen 
fable. He may, by the same ingenious claptrap, surprise us 
with an exhibition of ourselves as assenting to the proposition 
that Baal is the true Jehovah. He may write a book, entitled, 
The Verdict of Reason upon the Question of the Godhead of 
Baal. He may assume that reason shows us the need of a 
revelation from God; and that the Bible is a record of such 
revelation ; and, of course, that the teachings of the Bible are 
true. Thus far he will take us all along with him. But, be- 
fore half of us become aware of the labyrinth by which he is 
leading us, he may clap in the assertion that the Bible teaches 
that Baal is Jehovah, and then taunt us with having com- 
mitted ourselves to the Verdict of Reason for the Godhead 
of Baal. We may say that he would fail to find in the Bible 
support for the Godhead of Baal. True ; and so he has failed 
to find there the least favor for the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, 


THE SAFEST THE MOST REASONABLE. 


I have reserved to the conclusion of this review a notice of 
the following remarkable rule of Scripture interpretation, pro- 
pounded by our author; to wit, ‘* Where two senses are pos- 
sible, that must be most reasonable which is on the whole 
safest for man.” Where two senses are possible. The propo- 
sition is not that, where two senses are otherwise equally ad- 
missible, that is to be preferred which is safest for man ; but, 
where two senses are possible, etc. That is, however imprab- 
able one of the senses in the case supposed may be, if we 
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choose to imagine that it is safer for man than the more natural 
and probable sense, we are, if possible, to force it upon the 
text by artificial construction. 

Now this is giving to the advocates of Universalism a license 
which we indignantly reject. For though Universalism is, 
‘on the whole,” and every way, “ safest for man,” we will 
not wrest any text of Scripture, nor strain its interpretation, 
to support it. ; 

I say, aml I challenge the moral judgment of Christendom 
on the assumption, Universalism is every way safest for man, 

1st. In its disciplinary economy, it enlists man’s whole love 
of himself in favor of virtuous living. It recognizes the laws 
of God as being, not arbitrary edicts, but the laws of a father, 
adapted to the highest and dearest interests of his children ; 
the rules of physical, moral, and social health and happiness. 
And sin it regards as the curse of man, the protracted chill of 
moral death. ~And the judgment of God, which guarantees 
the compensative verity of his law, is not a scroll of parchment 
laid up above the sky, but is a living, operative judgment, 
searching the heart and trying the reins even to give every 
man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 
doings. Jer. xvii.10. Accordingly, it appeals to man in this 
strain of affectionate entreaty : ‘ For he that will love life, and 
see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile; let him eschew evil, and do 
good ; let him seek peace and ensue it.” 1 Pet. iii. 10, 11. 
Surely, this is the safest possible doctrine for man, as it re- 
gards the description of motives which appeal to his natural 
love of happiness and dread of. suffering, which is the appeal 
of the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 

2d. As it relates to the higher motives of confidence, grati- 
tude and love, Universalism is infinitely safest for man. It 
bids us cast ourselves upon the bosom of the universal Father’s 
love ; to trust in him who is good unto all, and whose tender 
mercies are over all his works, Ps. cxlv. 9; who commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us, Rom. v. 8; in the same significant sense, 
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at the same time, by the grace of God, tasting death for every 
man. Heb. ii. 9. The presence of this transcendently glori- 
ous faith in the soul lifts us to heaven and to God, and makes 
it as natural to love and obey as it is for the sun to emit his 
beams and the rose to shed forth its fragrance. 

Surely, then, this faith is safest for man here below, saving 
him from the love and power of sin by the filial trust and 
love of God and cheerful obedience to his law; and saving 
him also from that constant agony of soul is suffered by 
those Christians of heathen faith whose minds are perpetually 
annoyed by the presence of an endless hell. Our respected 
author has tasked himself, and he seems to think with success, 
to quell the sympathetic yearnings of his soul over the contem- 
plation of the endless torments of his brothers and sisters. In 
answer to Rev. Mr. Alger’s remark that, “If the doctrine in 
question be true, it must destroy the happines of the saved, 
and fill all heaven with sympathetic woe,” Dr. Dexter says 
(p. 180), “*God has mercifully shielded the sensitiveness of 
the soul, as he has that of the body, by tough and insensible 
enduring integuments, from that immediate and constant 
contact with outward disagreeabilities, which, if their power 

were not thus deadened, would be perpetual torment.” He 
_ then refers to the scenes of suffering which doubtless abound 
in Mr. Alger’s own neighborhood, which evidently wound 
his tender sensibilities, but, nevertheless, do not destroy all 
the comfort of his life. his is a device, common with his 
kind, for dodging issues, by confounding finalities with tempo~ 
ralities. While the benign sympathies of the enlightened 
Christian will be disagreeably affected by the sight of suffer- 
ing in others, he will yet be saved from settled melancholy, 
and relieved by cheerful hope, assured that the present evil 
shall be swallowed up in the ultimate victory of love divine, 
and overruled for the enhancement of permanent and final 
good. And if we hope for the termination, in due time, of the 
present evil, we live by anticipation in the enjoyment of the 
coming good. “If we hope for that we see not, then do we 
with patience. wait fox it.” So “we are saved by hope,” 

NEW SERIES. VOL, III. 16 : 
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But if we are introduced to a scene of suffering for the termi- 
nation of which in good we have no hope, it is an infinitely 
different case. He whose soul is imbued with the spirit of 
Christian love is comforted in view of the suffering of others, 
on the same principle upon which he is comforted under his 
own afflictions. No man can enjoy rest and peace of mind 
without a hope for himself. And if he loves his neighbor 
as himself, he can no more find rest and peace of soul with- 
out a hope for his neighbor. When I see my respected 
friend putting his sensitive soul to the rack, in order to 
eradicate from it so much of fraternal love and Christian sym- 
pathy as to harmonize his moral sensibilities with the belief of 
the final, endless, and hopeless misery of millions of his fellow- 
creatures, I seem to hear the angelic voice of the great apos- 
tle, with his large heart and larger faith, saying to him, “ I 
would not have you to be ignorant, my brother, concerning 
them which are asleep ; that ye sorrow not even as others who 


have no hope.” 1 Thess. iv. 13. But if our author has suc- 
ceeded with his experiment at the ossification of his soul, so 


that his sympathies have become “ deadened,” as his expres- 
sion is, his case is the more deplorable. -When, by application 


of a poisonous drug, one has so paralyzed his sensibilities as 
to be insusceptible of pain from the severest contusion, he is 


rendered insusceptible of pleasure too. 

But Christian consolation does not proceed from callousness 
and indifference. The Christiangspirit quickens and refines 
the sympathies, and the Christian hope ministers consolagion, 
even “ joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

But the most eminent Christian divines who, through an 
erroneous education, have imbibed the doctrine of endless 
‘punishment have been utterly unable to harden their spirits 
to it, and degrade their moral sense to its level. The eloquent 
Sawin declared that it made life itself a cruel bitter. The 
amiable CowPER, whose poetry evinces a mind constitutionally 
formed for the richest life enjoyments, perished (does Dr. 
Dexter understand the term ? — perished) beneath the blasting 
influence of this doctrine. His biographer denominates the 
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misery of his life, especially of his later years, “ religious 
melancholy.” The grave and meditative Burys proclaims to 
the world that this doctrine renders the economy of God’s 
providence, “all dark, park, DARK.” The scholarly 
STuarRT, speaking of the soul-harassing difficulties which 
grow out of a belief in this economy, says, “If there are any 
whose breasts are strangers to such difficulties as these, they 
are to be congratulated as having made attainments almost 
beyond the reach of humanity in the present world ; or else to 
be pitied for ignorance, or the want of a sympathy which 
seems to be among the first elements of our social nature.” 
And just now, the intrepid HENRY WARD BEECHER 
is engaged in “ Lecture Room Talks,” in one of which he con- 
fesses that the belief of an endless hell as the portion of 
humanity rests upon his soul like a shadow. He shudders 
under it. He tries to hide it from his eyes and his heart. It 
banishes all joy when he thinks of it; and in some moods he 
says he dares not think of it at all, “Jt-ts a dreadful 
thing.” 

a all this dreadful suffering, this cruel bitterness of life, 
the faith of Universalgm, which is in strictest verity evangeli- 
cal Christianity, saves us. 

Lastity. Provided the reputed Orthodox theory should 
prove true, Universalism as an educational and practical system 
here, will prove to be safest for man, in relation also to his 
Suture immortal condition. Reputed Orthodoxy assumes that 
men are here forming characters for eternity ; and that they 
will eternally retain and enjoy or suffer from the characters 
which they form in this life. And the character which Uni- 
versalism will form, when it is received as a practical life-prin- 
ciple, the love of God for what he is, and the love of righteous- 
ness for its own and Christ’s sake, — this character will be of all 
things most desirable for all eternity. Those nominal Chris- 
tians who tell us that if it were not for the fear of hell, —if 
they believed as we do in that infinite love which will finally 
ov’ e all evil with good, they would not be cramped by 
the w of God, or care for the concerns of religion, but would . 
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give free rein to lust and passion, —when they come before 
the eternal throne, and, if they are not changed, know that 1 
their vacant, graceless souls are naked to the all-seeing Eye, f 
ashamed of themselves, they will look for hiding-places, as did 
the first pair in Eden. But we are happy to believe that they 
will be changed ; that the light of infinite grace will fill their 
souls with love; and, in the consciousness of much forgiven, 
they will love much. Luke vii. 43, 47.” 










ARTICLE XII. 









A Philosophic Inquest Concerning the Truth of the 


Divine Incarnation. 






In order to understand well the veritable truth or real pur- 
i port of the Divine Incarnation, we must first understand truly 
! : the constituent order of human mental development ; and the 
relation of God to that order, as the only or Supreme Cause, 
as Creator to creature. e 

We assume that God 1s the only creative Source and 
| Cause ; and man, the utterly dependent creature, subjective 
effect, or image. Hereupon modern philosophers (?) assert 
that if God be thus related to the Creature as sole Absolute 
and only power of life, then he is incarnate by that creative 
relation alone, and can never become incarnate ; and, there- 
fore, the Christian doctrine of his becoming incarnate in Christ 
must be untrue, and the claims of the Pantheist forever true. 
| Now we distinctly affirm the postulate, but as distinctly 
| deny this philosophic conclusion. We affirm that God, as In- 
finite and only Absolute Being, is the sole Creative Cause ; 
f and yet we deny that he is therefore ifcarnate in his work in 
a way to disturb the grand Christian verity of the Divine 
Incarnation through the Christ, —the truth of his becoming 
incarnate, Let us try to make the essential truth ef this 


matter perfectly clear. 
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The Progressive Order of the human mind in development 
involves the principle of degrees or varied progressive states. 
Regarding those states in the universal mind of the race at 
large, we may readily be informed by considering the varied 
mental states in the progressive order of the individual, as the 
microcosm or small world, the collective mind or race being 
‘the macrocosm or great world ; and whatever is in the greater 
is in the least in all completeness : hence, we-may reason from 
greater to less, or from least to greatest, with most exact pro- 
priety and success in result. 

We premise, then, that the mental states of the human race 
in progressive development are subject to distinct scientific 
analysis and classification, in strict accordance with a definite 
Serial Order of Movement of universal scope and significance, 
and that such analysis is indispensable to ‘a clear understand- 
ing of the theme we propose to discuss. These states pri- 
marily involve three various degrees, distinctly individual or 
characteristic, and yet all proceeding upon an unbroken unit 
of vital power or life. It were futile to predicate the exist- 
ence of such degrees, unless there were manifest character 
peculiar to each. Inother words, if the form of the human 
mind in development is substantially the same from first to 
last, then it is absurd to try to determine its progressive parts 
in a way to identify or fix various states, or characteristic con- 
‘ ditions, as the foundation-of the doctrine of degrees which we 
predicate. If, on the other hand, it be clearly manifest that 
such various states do really inhere, then the order of degrees 
is necessitated as a Science of Movement, and an understanding 
thereof is manifestly essential to a good nee the 
Law of Human Progression. 

Having, then, indicated the truth of tempi or various men- 
tal states as the order of Human Development, we are called 
upon, and we trust prepared, to cite the realties that consti- 
tute those degrees. Those realties are covered by the child- 
hood, youthhood, and manhood states. The distinctive forms 
of character and mental qualities that are inherent to these 


states are the constituent realities of this structural order. 
16* . 
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The mental form of childhood is that of total inexperience and 
consequent helplessness, and, as such, it is the subject of per- 
fect despotic authority. The mental form of youthhood is 
that of the unfolding, dmphatic self-hood. It exhibits strife 
and experimental endeavor to realize individual distinction of 
its own, and yet demands external supervision as outside 
authority to which it owes fealty in the end ; hence, the free- 
dom it asserts is only partial or relative. The form of man- 
hood is that of full experience and competence, and, therefore, 
it asserts its right to perfectly free or unobstructive activities, 
and aims constantly to achieve the perfect order of sel{govern- 
ment. The first form is totally subordinate, the second is 
superior, the third is supreme; hence, involutionary institu- 
tions, both civil and ecclesiastic, are emphatically arbitrary. 
‘Ewolutionary institutions are relative or mixed ; and, finally, 
evolved institutions are free, or in full accord with the human 
mental condition by which they are established, and to which 
related. In the first degree institutions are objective or all- 
controlling, and man subjective or completely controlled. In 
the second degree institutions and man are related in mutual 
endeavor and strife, — the endeavor being to determine the 
limit or rightful sway of institutions, and the limit and power 
of man as related thereto. It accepts limitation as right, but 
inquires as to the extent of it. In the third degree institu- 
tions are wholly subordinate or ministerial, and man supreme 
or magisterial. In order that the mind may grasp more firmly 
this order, let us formulate the analysis : — 


The Child, The Youth, The Man; 
as 
Subordinate, Superior, Supreme ; 
or as 
Involutionary, Evolutionary, § Evolved ; 


institutionally covered with 
The Arbitrary, The Relative, The Free ; 
being again 
‘Minor, Major, Maximum ; 


| or 
Simple Unity, Diversity, ‘Compound Unity. 
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This primary analysis, exhibiting the triple elements of 
movement in creative order,-does not suffice to give a complete 
exposé of principles and powers involved, as we design to in- 
dicate in the course of our treatise ; yet it is all that is imme- 
diately necessary to the achievement of our purpose, to which 
we now proceed. 

Our fundamental proposition is, that God, as Infinite Life 
and sole Creative Cause, is allied to man as_his constant crea- 
ture in unlimited dependence; and yet . . .. the Creator 
is not by that verity incarnate to the creature, but infallibly 
becomes incarnate. Having clearly shown the threefold condi- 
tion of the creaturely life in its evolutionary order, we are now 
to find the varied relations of the Creative Life to those varied 
forms, and therein, as we trust, fully confirm the propriety of 
our proposition. According to our conception, the Creator is 
first in the soul, and then the spirit of creaturely movement, 
and at last becomes in the very body itself. Being the only 
Creative Cause, he is first the “living soul,” then the “ quick- 
ening spirit,” and at last the Divine Natural of the human 
form ; thus becomes innate to the soul, inspirate to the spirit, 
and incarnate to the body of the mind, which is its final, ex- 
_ alted, supreme, glorified condition ; for the natural degree is, 
in the end, the boundary and continent of all that is great and 
glorious in creative order. In the first condition the soul or 
celestial mind is intuitively conscious of the creative presence ; 
in the second, the spiritual mind is énspirationally conscious ; 
and in the third, the natural mind itself becomes vitally con- 
scious through the full unition of the carnal nature with the 
Divine, thus realizing the full Divine Incarnation. Until the 
last condition were achieved, the carnal nature was totally un- 
subjected, and alien or foreign to the majestic 6rder of the com- 
plete Divine Sovereignty. Consequently, it was in the most 
arbitrary relation to the creative power. It were thus com- 
manded in its first degree by the most rigorous forms of 
legality, and in its second degree by the more intimate appeals 
of the moral consciousness and the cultivated reason. In the 
third state it is an overflowing fount of positive Righteousness, 
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in virtue of the Divine within; knows no law but love; and 
the moral conscience gives place to the delight and peace of 
rest in the Lord. Such, at least, is the final achievement of 
this Divine Life in human nature, as was most forcibly illue- 
trated in the “ first fruits” of God’s true creation. . 
To declare here with considerable distinctness our concep- 
tions: in the first condition the sowl intuitively aspires to 
oneness with the creative Love as its sole authority, while the 
carnal nature quite buries those aspirations ; in the second con- 
dition the spirit inspires or endeavors to breathe freely the 
atmosphere of Creative Wisdom, but is here nearly stifled 
and choked by the rank, offensive exhalations of the still car- 
nal adversary ; and in the third condition the very nature itself 
comes to respire or exhale that Love and Wisdom as a potent 
life within, united to every fibre of the human nature itself as 
the most complete, exteynal form ; and, as such, the fullest and 
most orderly embodiment, as ONE UNITED SOUL, SPIRIT, AND 
BoDY. Thus the Divine Natural — the complete natural 
mind — is the fullest expression or embodiment of the celestial 
and spiritual ; so that the Divine Incarnate or Divine Natural 
Man exhibits man with the Creative Life perfectly ensouled, 
inspirited, and naturally empowered as the visible Immanuel. 
Human nature, void of the Divine Life as an indwelling 
power, is carnal ; and it is made one with the ‘Infinitely Per- 
fect by that Divine’s becoming Jn-carnate or embedded in 
that carnal as its sole principle of life. This established as the 
order of creation, it is clear that the Creator may be the only 
power and source of life to the creature always, — may be in- 
nate as the soul of the human; inspirate as its spirit, — and 
yet not incarnate as the very interior power of human nature 
itself, till that nature becomes receptive and expressive of the 
Divine Life as its interior law written upon the heart, or in the 
affections. The very term itself is suggestive enough. To 


- become incarnate, is to become embedded in, or interior to, 


that which is carnate or carnal, in a way to become its interior 
law and life. Hence the Divine Incarnation must consist in 
the Divine becoming allied to the hitherto carnal human, in a 
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way to make it henceforth the ruling power of life in that de- 
partment of the human fotm. Previous, then, to the Divine 
Incarnation, the carnal nature is not self-derived nor self-ope- 
rated, for God is claimed to be the only Creative Cause and 
potency ; consequently, that nature must be related to, and 
operated by, the Creator, but in a creative order entirely dif- 
ferent from that which exists after that final consummation. 
We have already more than intimated that difference; but as 
a thorough understanding thereof is essential to a full solu- 
tion of the problem of the Creative unity, in a way to com- 
pletely displace the shallow follies of Pantheism and preten- 
tious Philosophy alike, we again affirm more distinctly : pre- 
vious to the Divine Incarnation the Creator operates human 
nature arbitrarily, as a power distant or foreign thereto; after 
that event he operates it as an interior power of life intimately 
one therewith, henceforth. Whereas before, consequently, 
that nature was benighted and degraded with a constant sense 
of its servile condition, afterward it became enlivened with a 
sence of its right to unlimited freedom of expression, and went 
bounding with the thrilling inspirations of the now interior 
consciousness of creative life; not unfrequently, to be sure, 
bruising and breaking and piercing the leaping form in conse- 
quence of the obstructions of the uncleared way, but sure in 
the end to reach its goal of full creative rest. 

To the celestial, or human child-consciousness, in pristine 
purity, the Creator must invariably appear so intimate there- 
with, as the only parental Source and authority, that the crea- 
ture hardly attains to clear definition as a creaturely conscious- 
ness. It‘is that state of Edenly innocence that pervades the 
consciousness before it gets its spiritual poise in the moral con- 
dition, aroused and established through the experience of law 
and disobedience, involving a knowledge of good and evil with 
all the individualizing consequences. In its earliest state the 
human form is but very meagrely expressive of the transcend- 
ent glories of the Supreme Natural. Although the soul is at 
first. instinct with the creative life, yet its carnal envelope, as 
the gross human nature, is coarse and unwieldly enough, re- 
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lated to the complete structure as is the rough block to the 
captivating beauty and grace of the perfect statue. The Celes- 
tial Natural, or infantile state, is but a poor exhibition of 
human power and glory ; and the Spiritual Natural, or youth 
state, while it makes a marked show of that power, is yet so 
wanting in all the precious goods of the ultimate state, as 
Natural-Natural, as to give but very faint token of creative 
rest in the Lord, as Divinely Perfect Man. That state stands 
as the supreme objective ; and, as such, can alone exhibit the 
fullest and completest Natural, — the gross natural body, even, 
raised from the bond of corruption and immortalized with eter- 
nal glory. God does not cast out and repudiate human 
nature, but perpetually plays upon, moulds and fashions to 
- new and higher conditions, till it at last becomes the finished 
temple in which he makes his constant abode in creative rest. 
Never so trangcendently natural as when thus inhabited, be- 
cause never otherwise so vitalized with the real ends and aims 
of its being. Hence life in its lowest terrestrial forms ex- 
presses but the rudimental natural, and only in its perfected or 
Divine Natural forms is it “ finished,” and fully alive to all 
grace, glory, and Majesty of Infinite Love, Wisdom, and 
Power. In this ultimate form the “three graces” are united 
as one perfected consciousness. In other words, the realiza- 
tion of the ripened tints and precious fruits of the Perfect 
Manhood is the realization therein of the perpetual sun- 
gleams of Youth, and the purple hues and vinous aromas of 
Childhood. 

Notwithstanding all this theory and irrefragable logic of the 
Creative Movement, the stern realities of to-day stare usin the . 
face with apparent denial and clear refutation ; for now, in 
this nineteenth century of the Christian era (according to 
our method of conception, the Christian degree in ecclesiastic 
- movement, is the degree of Manhood), the Christian nations 
of men are convulsed and distressed with Such dread commo- 
tion that it comes to be seriously questioned whether society 
is not drifting to the hadean realms at railroad, or even tele- 
gtaphic, speed. It is felt by many that we are fast nearing the 
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blackness of night, rather than being on the point of behold- 
ing new morning gleams of the day above all days blessed, — 
the Lorp’s Hoty Sassatu, in which to rest from-the pain- 
ful conflicts and toils of fruitional endeavor. Infidels and 
sceptics — usually well-disposed in their hearts towards. 
human interests, however faulty at head — with bristling airs 
exclaim, “If such be a true version of the principle of the 
Divine Incarnation, what does it amount to for man at large ? 
What is it but a claim for the personal exaltation of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as the sole manifest form of such complete achieve- 
ment, at the expense, or in derogation, by contrast, of the 
manifest powers of man, so insignificant by comparison? We 
concede, if you please, that the practical union of human and 
Divine was achieved in one instance long centuries ago, and 
that your lowly Nazarene was thereby endowed with all Infi- 
nite Power and Glory. But what does that signify for you 
and us, and all human kind, who are yet travelling in the toils 
and pains of discord and death, and, as yet, have scarcely 
got a glimpse of Manhood’s degree of Divine Order? If it 
be, as appears, accomplished in that one instance, so remote, 
and not in human nature at large, where is the great boon it 
brings to the whole human family?” 

Such is the challenge that properly meets us, and thus is — 
raised the question: ‘ What is the real service of the Christ 
to Humanity ? or, How does the Incarnation, in the Christ, 
relate to the interests of Man collectively ? ” 

In these times of rampant denial and doubt, when on one hand 
radical rationalism tends to undermine the fundamental realities 
of the Christian Gospel, and to divest the Christ of all human 
pith and vital power, and, on the other hand, narrow Conserva- 
tism too often perverts the truth of the Word to the service of 
the exclusivism and haughty pride of selfishness, this problem 
must be regarded as supremely important._ In order to solve 
it the more thoroughly, and meet and dispose of the objections 
and queries we supposed to arise, we must recur to our pri- 
mary analysis, and thereupon propose a new and ample solu- 
tion, which, we trust, will serve to illustrate and enforce our 
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conception of the realties of this theme, whatever may be the 
value of our process beyond this. 


The Child-Child ; 
The Youth-Child ; 
The Man-Child. 


The Child-Youth; 
The Youth-Youth ; 
The Man-Youth. 
The Child-Man ; 
The Youth-Man; 
The Man-Man. 


We hope by this formula to feel our way through some 


otherwise intricate passages, in a way to make our position in 


the course quite clear and distinct. 
Our readers will revert to the first analysis we made, and the 
use it served us in determining the varied character of the 


three degrees of the human mind in its process of develop- 
ment. In making now » new solution, triplifying again these 
parts after the same order, we proceed upon the principle that 
the greater is in the less, as the less is in the greater, — that the 
whole is in parts, as the parts are in the whole. -And we are 
so impressed with the practical utility and propriety of this 
method of treating clearly and thoroughly that we do not 
hesitate thus to proceed, even though we step out widely from 
the beaten track, and possibly incur contemptuous success, or 
even derision. But we are confident neither will be much in- 
dulged by such as have heart and head to penetrate far below 
the surface. Surely, the principles, operant processes, and or- 
ganic methods of the nursery are distinctly different from the 
principles, operant processes, and organic methods of the 
schoolroom ; and these, again, are entirely different from the 
principles, processes, and organic methods of the manly mind, 
because each involves essentially different conditions or states, 
and is consequently very differently manifest in activities, and 
all its conditions and circumstances. Accordingly, in our in- 


The Child ; 


The Youth; 


° 


Trinity of Form. 
Diversity of Operation. 


The Man. 
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quest, we find the first or Child-hood degree to be subjective, and 
therefore coming under the diction of the most arbitrary and 
inflexible law the second, as Youth-hood, to be mixed or 
relative, and hencé in a measure self-poised, being still sub- 
ject to arbitrary authority that récognizes the persdnal reason 
and conscience; and the third, as that of Man-hood, to be 
wholly free of self-poised, in virtue of an interior principle of 
manliness so exalted that, while it abolishes external or arbi- 
trary laws, assures both the individual amd the social well- 
being in the full realization of that freedom. In the ecclesi- 
_ astic sphere, the first involves Moses, or Legality ; the second, 
the Prophets, or Morality ; and the third, Christ, or Chris- 
tianity. This third degrée being that to which our present 
treatise especiglly relates, and which we found to be essen- 
tially involved with the truths of the Divine Inicartation, we 
are now to tty to find our Version consistent with the facts of 
experience, as oc¢urring im Christian history. According to 
this order, Christianity, as synonymous with Manhood, and 
invélving the trath of the Divine Indarnation, is sute to real- 
ize in itself the three degtées indicated by our formula as the 
Involition, thé Evolution, and the Evolved form of the prin- 
ciple of the degree. 

Now as all growth or generative process consists in the seed 
with life-germ given, of growth and culture, and ultimate fruc- - 
tification for the harvest, as the ear built up from the kertel, 
in the Christian process this order must surely be maintained. 
Hence the institutional or germinal process of the degrée must 
exhibit the achievement of the priiiciple in personal or limited 
form ; the opératic or evolutionary process theteof must éx-. 
hibit the disttibutive aspect of the ptinciple as général growth ; 
and the organic or évolvéd state must éxhibit the full achieve- 
ment a8 the cottipoutid tinal or multiplied good attained. And 
“the husbandtian who labors must first partake of the fruits ;” 
or, he who Wotks Christian Principles to the productive ehatla 
of those priticiplés must detive his strength in that work, and 
prove himself dn efficient laborér solely by making that de- 
lectable diet, thé Divine Human _ his daily food. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. Ill. | 
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Christianity, then, being a Divine Incarnation, a linking 
in eternal unity, ‘once for all,” of the Infinite Life with the 
carnal human nature, ina way so real and living as henceforth 
to keep that nature vitalized with the life thus incarnated, — 
that nature at large must evermore throb and vibrate to its 
stirring pulsations as the Divine operation there, else the ser- 
vice rendered in that event by the Christ cannot be of univer- 
sal import, cannot be serviceable as a universal power of 
life in the natural mind, and thus an assurance of ultimate full 
realization of Divine Order in every realm of natural experi- 
ence. We mean to assert the inherent unity of human nature 
as being so real and intimate that when one soul wearing that 
nature comes into relation with the Divine in a way to become 
completely united with it as henceforth its law and Life, uni- 
versal human nature becomes thereby endowed with receptive 
power and capacity to express fully that exalted Life, and is 
therefore sure in the great end to be born into the organized 
kingdom of eternal peace and love. Hence, the Christ having 
put on that nature, the Divine must evermore be interwoven 
therewith, so that henceforth it must pulsate to its remotest 
bounds with the vital presence. We do not mean to assume 
that it thus universally touches the rational consciousness, and 
so enters into the great voluntary human system, but that it 
enters the involuntary system, where it is sure to make the cir- 
cuit of the entire system, and work that system pure and free 
from all obstructions and disorder, and become rationally em- 
bodied. 

Before that event, human nature at large could accept 
the arbitrary, and oppressive stress of law as its normal 
condition and rightful destmy, and rest or feel compara- 
tively easy therein ; but ever afterward it must foment and 
press to break the bonds of corruption and limitation with in- 
tuitional sense of its great destiny won and imparted through 
the mighty achievements of the Son of God as the Son of 
Man.: Being by the Incarnation and Glorification raised to 
the sphere of oneness with the Creative Perfection, that 
hitherto weak, zrovelling, and corrupt nature felt its muscles 
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contract and expand with a new power of life ; and the mas- 
sive chains and bars that had before fettered and obstructed 
it, and from whose thraldom it could not even aspire to be 
perfectly freed, now began to clank and give way to the new 
presence that instinctively pressed it. Chains, bars, disease, 
and death, and every form of limitation and imperfection be- 
came now intuitively at variance and hateful; for that nature 
was now inspired with a sense of its right and destiny, — the 
realization of Perfect Freedom in Perfect Divine Order. The 
seed thus fairly implanted — the germ of the new life, fostered 
by all the nutrient elements of the Eternal Providence— went 
on to swell, press, and explode the old kernel, and to realize 
ina new and broader circle, ever recurring in the repeated 
processes of production, germination, cultivation, and growth, 
fructification and harvest. Here, in this ultimate sphere of 
movement, we surely have the productive series repeated. 
The seed of Divine Human Order given, it must be planted 
out of sight in the base, earthy nature, be quickened through 
the death of the old kernel, must appear’as a living form, first 
as tender shoot, then through centuries of toilsome and painful 
cultivation, during which were no sign of the fruit, but only 
strife for the uprearing of the stock destined to project, nour- 
ish, and ripen the corn to organic completeness: in the ear. 
Such, by analogy, is a brief history of Divinity in Human 
Nature, as implanted by God and fostered by his Providerice. 
Such, too, is the sure index, pointing clearly and significantly 
to all historic experience since the foundation of the Christian 
Church. 

Recurring to our formula wherein the third degree as Man- 
hood — which is a form of perfect freedom based upon the 
omnipotence of internal law— is representative of the Chris- 
tian, as Divine Human Order, the analysis of that degree, 
presenting the Child-Man, Youth-Man, and Man-Man, indi- 
cates clearly the progressive order of Christian Development. 
It shows that Christianity itself, as the Divine Incarnate, is, in 
its degrees, Genetic, Re-genetic, and Pleno-genetic. 

We have indicated with sufficient distinctness, we trust, 
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that the fundamental Christian, verity is, the implanting in. the. 
carnal, human nature itself. a divme principle. of interior life. ag 
a constant and ineradicable motor power. In, connection with, 
this, we haye also tried to indicate.that the couxse of this order 
of life. must follow: the universal. law of development from 
germ to perfect fruitage.; and that this serial order of devel- 
opment surely demands: seeming decay and.death, and: all forms 
of adversity and strife with the. commotion ‘and pain incident, 
thereto as phenomenal adjuncts in the career.. We argue, in 
connection, that all that is eccentricity, or seemingly anomalous, 
is invariably. obedient to concentric law, as the. principle. of 
gravitation, which organizes. and individualizes. the planet, is. 
itself, with.that.-planet, held: in supple: play.around the Solar 
Centre, whence alone. it is. empowered. Hence all the appar- 
ently anomalous .or inconsistent experience which makes human 
history, during the Christian epoch, full of painful:eccentricities, 
is, itself, concentric; in. clear orbitual: relation with that great. 
central: orb, the. Divine Natural Humanity. The joyous im- 
pregnation of the Carnal: Nature. with Infinite vitality, that 
occurred more than eighteen centuries ago, must be. followed 
by long ages.of sickening commotion, pain, and death ; for the 
invariable law of development exhibits life successively build- 
ing up and: destroying its visible: forms, using one so long as: 
it cam minister to.its needs, then rending and casting it away 
foranother more consonant with its advancing wants. This. 
must surely be. repeated over and over again by the Divine 
Life in human nature, that that Life may become universally 
realized in order, in all the sublime methods of universal: sci- 
ence. Wnless. it. were: possible to. prove the Christ to be a 
cheat: anda failure, and all:the dogmas of his Divine Nature 
absurd vagaries: born of fanatic brain, we must infallibly hold, 
amid: all the eccentric in: Christian History, that: the. majestic 
sway of Christ’s Kingdom.on Earth is sure to be realized, 
ultimately, in the boundless. reign of such order in human 
affairs; and, consequently, that all the eccentric is only the 
inverse operation of this great power of. life that evermore 
moves and moulds, directly: or indirectly, to. its majestic ends, 
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The fundamental objection of the Christian verity ‘is, as 
rapturously proclaimed during the period of joyous concep- 
tion, “ peace on earth: good will towards men ;” and yet 
Christ himself declared, in view of the inevitable prelimi- 
nary commotion surely incideht to its evolutionary march, 
‘I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” War, rapine, rob- 
beries, murders, and every form of baleful. strife that goes to 
make up the dread catalogue of vice and crime, are surely 
painful, distressing afflictions that constantly stimulate our 
most cunning devices to manage with. tolerable success, and 
challenge our faith in the realities of the Christian claim. 
But when cold winds paralyze our limbs, water drowns, steam 
scalds, fire burns, electricity flashes out death and destruction, 
who thinks of denouncing these potent instruments of good, or 
of suppressing or abolishing them? Yet it were not more 
absurd to do so than for-us to endeavor to chain, fetter, and 
clog, or suppress those currents, flames, and vapors of human 
passions and powers that so play upon and threaten to dis- 
organize and destroy our great social fabric. _ The sooner we 
come to see that the great law ‘of movement, which gives full, 
free scope and individual expression, is the only potent rem- 
edy, and that only by learning the methods of that law and 
making the application thereof in social affairs may we hope 
to avert finally such dreadful experiences, and realize the mag- 
nificent goods that are surely inherent to those forces which 
are thus destructive, solely for the want of consistent channels 
or methods of expression publicly provided, the better it will 
be for all concerned. It is perpetual public health which we 
need ; and that is attained, not by violent attempts to stop cir- 
culation, but by promoting free circulation in a free atmos- 
phere, and thus gradually freeing the blood of whatever clogs 
and superficialities it has acquired. Hepce it is first schools 
and hospitals which we need, to take the place of prisons and 
racks; and, next, institutions capable of moulding and freely 
expressing life, to take the place of those that try to sup- 
press it. 

It is not, then, that the new wine is, of necessity, explosive 
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and destructive, but that’ we, the vintagers of the Lord’s 
social vineyard, have fuiled to provide the new bottles com- 
petent'to liold and keep: it for the coming banquet. Unde: 
the Infinite Providence, production, and not. destruction, is 
always the animus of movement; and for pretentious “ Phi- 
losophy ”* to talk of “ Absolute Evil,” ‘Absolute Destruc- 
tion,” and “Absolute Death” is for that, Philosophy to 
prove itself only a vaunting imitation, at best, however well- 
disposed it may be. Phenomenal or apparent destruction is 
simply the inverse order of production, just as external nature, 
through her various elements, stings and apparently destroys 
only to urge thus her rightful human lord to achieve his des- 
tiny by seizing her and'forcing her into perpetual subjection 
and beneficent use. In the great economy of Divine Wisdom, 
hades itself is’ justified in being made tributary to heavenly 
bliss: Imperfection is- mediate: and el ; Perfection is 
ultimate and ‘magisterial. 

Tn the whole economy of movement, the fruit of Generation 
givesus perfect legal obedience ; the fruit of Regeneration gives 
us perfect moral obedience: ms its ultimate form; and the 
fruit of Pleno-Generation gives us perfect Chiristian obedi- 
ence as its highest’ form, —spontaneous homage of the whole 
natural mind to the: principle of Infinite Righteousness, cen- 
tred in the affections, as the law written upon the heart. 
The first’ is-right-doing, because. the absolute law commands ; 
the second is right-doing, beeause' the moral law, through the 
reason and‘ conscience; commands; the third is right-doing, 
because of right-being ; because of Infinite Righteousness 
within, as the: perpetual and Almighty Love of Right there: 
The second, as‘moral’ good, may: prompt us to “ bestow all our 
goods to: feed’ the poor;” yet the third, as: Christian Charity 

or Divine-Love; must consecrate the act in order that: it! be 
regarded as intrinsically worthy in the Divine estimate. 

Our propositions: being’ sustained, it is clear that before the 
Divine Incarnation: human’ nature was arbitrarily operated 
by the creative wisdom as an external power ; whereas, after 
, * Frothingham’s Philosophy ag Absolute Science. 
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that event, it became a motor within that nature, and thus 
apparently its:own life.. In the first case, consequently, that 
nature could neither realize nor be prompted with desire to 
realize perfect freedom ; whereas, after that event, it was 
bound to rend and destroy every barrier that interposed to 
prevent such realization. Hence the dread commotions and 
frightful shocks that have prevailed and will prevail more and 
more, till conduits are built and methods of science organized by 
which to realize the perfect individual and the perfect, univer- 
sal as one,— the unity of the complete personal and complete 
public interest in: perfect. order, both. being vitally full and 
' reciprocally beneficent. 

If there were not from. the very first 4 certain degree of 
creative vitality breathed into the human form to constitute it 
a “living soul,” that form could not become sufficiently ele~ 
vated to become the subject’ of arbitrary law even; and were 
it not for the creative motions awakened through legal obedi- 
ence in the intuitional operations.of the “ Spirit of God,” that 
form could not become endowed with Moral Consciousness ; 
and were it not for the operations of the Moral Consciousness, 
alternately inflating with its sham-righteousness, and depress- 
ing with its rankling sense of. demerit, that form could not’ be 
brought into full Divine Natural Order, with, the Incarnate 
God as its constant interior motor, and thus-ensuring ultimate- 
ly full external. Divine Order in all its boundless career. 

Thus the successive spheres. of creative order, as forming 
the Celestial, the Spiritual, and. the Natural Degrees of the 
Human Mind, are anjorder of boundless: significance ; and the 
triple order, again pertaining to and explaining all the realj- 
ties of each of these degrees, is. equally indispensable to com- 
pleteness of mental. grasp. Accordingly, the initial degree, 
as that of Legality, has its initial, operatic, and ultimate con- 
ditions, giving as.its evolved. forms: the perfeet. legalist, —the 
order of unquestioning obedience toabsolute external authority ; 
and. the operatic or mediate degree,.as that.of Morality, has 
its threefold corresponding aspects, presenting as 468 ultimate 
the. perfect. Moralist;;, and the ultimate, asthe Christian order, 
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has its threefold corrésponding aspects, exhibiting as dis ulti- 
mate or perfect form, the PERFECT. MAN, spontaneously 
obedient to every behest of Infinite etente as the inherent 
power of life. 

Thus each degree having degrees or progressive states of its 
own, as constituting the essential elements of movement in 
human history, when this verity is practically embodied in the 
thought, it unveils all the mysteries of human experience, and 
forever closes the babbling lips of scepticism and doubt, re- 
vealing, with the positive power of fixed science, the ravish- 
ing splendors of the great ultimation, —AN ORGANIZED Di- 
VINE NaTURAL HUMANITY. 

In the light of this majestic order in movement, all the per- 
sonal incidents attending the career of Jesus of Nazareth, in- 
volved in the immaculate conception, birth, and childhood, 
the obscurity of his early Youth-hood, buffeting of his earlier 
Man-hood, followed by bodily crucifixion, resurrection, and 
glorification, stand out as prominent types of the events of suc- 
ceeding Christian history. As the kernel of grain in em- 
bodying the life-germ, and operating that germ to the pro- 
duction of the tender shoot, typifies all succeeding growth and 
fruitional achievement, so those personal incidents of Jesus 
typify all the realities of the whole Christian epoch. Hence 
the Christian Church must have its initial, miniature organi- 
zation, embodying the vital principle of future growth and 
achievement, then for centuries become obscured or buried in 
gross earthiness, as Christ’s early years were obscured from 
history ; then be aroused to every kind’ of buffeting experi- 
ence, adversity, and humiliation, and ultimately realize the cru- 
cifixion and death of its body or visible form, preliminary to the 
final resurrection and glorification of that ‘form with a vital 
power of Immortal Glory and Blessedness. Who, then, can 
wonder, cavil, and doubt, in view of the trials and adversities 
incident to the career of that Church? Nay,-what “hus- 
bandman that labors,” having “first partaken of the fruit,” 
will not Bless God for the very toils, sweats, pains, and even 
deaths inherent to a cultivation sure fo ultimate in the great 
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harvest to be realized in God’s Kingdom fully organized 
amongst men? 

The transcendent service of the Christ to man consists in his: 
having perseveringly denied every emotion of the -oarnal 
nature (of which. he partook), in behalf of the Divine—- 
every prompting of self-love in the spirit of universal love 
— till, becoming thus perfectly subjectively allied, that nature 
itself became glorified, and thus vitalized with the Infinite 
Presence in. a way to relate every soul, henceforth, that put 
on the nature, to a new principle of Immortal Life that must 
mould and: work and fashion till it bring, ultimately, its sub- 
ject into the harmony and order of the Perfect Life, derived in 
apd perpetually flowing from the Divine Love: and Wisdom 
thug Incarnated. And, as we have already indicated, the dis- 
tressing throes and: painful: experiences of Christian History, 
instead of arguing the failure, or even limited worth, of that 
great. central: reality, give direct token of its constant vitality: 
and unlimited power, assuring us: that, in the end, the great 
fruits of that Heavenly Planting will be realized: in a Divine 
Natural Order in all spheres of the earthy life. For this. 
very commotion exhibits the constantly pressing endeavor of 
that life to assert: its majestic presence. Human Nature feels 
in every fibre its right to free, unobstructed’ action, to pure 
spontaneity of motion, and. the way: of this realization not 
having been achieved. by the construction: of corresponding, 
scientific Social Methods, it: is constantly coming in contact: 
with obstructions and barriers which it:is sure to dash away 
or explode, if. possible; and the conflicts and:commotions thus: 
ensuing make the: turbulent and: distracting experiences of 
Christian civilization, during its first and second periods of 
movement, more especially: its. second; which is the especial 
degree of bubbling, experimental, unscientific, and: therefore 
particularly turbulent: and tumultuous in, movement. The. 
great, final achievement of this sublime spirit or power is.the 
direct construction of the full'scientifie methods, as the Social 
Machinery of the Christian. Order, capable of containing and. 
expressing this great current of life in an order proportioned 
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to its power. Till such a Science of Social Order finds recog- 


nition and application, disorder and painful ruptures will more 
and more prevail. The projection of such a Science is not 
independent of this great motor,—is not self-induced, — of 
course, but is strittly in order as developed thereby. 

It is clear that the Divine Life in human nature is a reality 
of universal potency, irrepressible as the electric currents of 
the heavens, and, like those currents, sure to find expression 
in beneficent order if scientific conduits are provided ; in ex- 
plosions and destructive shocks, if the social elements are 
allowed to regulate themselves without proper methods or 
conductors being supplied. Christianity, then, is continually 
vindicating its power as an Almighty potency in hum 
nature, though it can only exhibit the sublime methods; of 
that power through the achievement of organic forms fully 
proportioned thereto and adapted to its needs. These it is 
sure to béget in all good time, vindicating its transcendent 
claims, and exhibiting God’s Kingdom: organized and fully es- 
tablished “ omearth.” This view, and this only, explains and 
reconciles the distressing experiences of Christian civilization ; 
forever banishes all scepticism and doubt, and, at the same 
time, prophecies, with clear vision, the sure oncoming of Uni- 
versal Divine Order amongst men. ‘This alone shows that 
Christ’s living spirit is a universal power, constantly present 
and active in human affairs, and never for a moment a failure, 
nor in any degree wanting. This alone exhibits “the great 
power and glory of the Son of Man” ypon those very clouds 
that have hung over us in all Christian history, obstructing 
the light and shutting out —to benighted minds, at least — 
the Central Light of God’s spiritual universe. 

Oh that the nations would awaken to the glad visions of 
God’s eternal order, born in, and patiently and painfully elabo- 
rated out of chaos, and organized and permanently established 
as that “City of Peace,” within whose walls of precious 
stones there is to be “no night” henceforth, forever! . Then 
would arise glad hosannas and songs of praise to ‘the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,” for then * the King- 
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dom of our God and his Christ ” would be made manifest, and 
the slaying or crucifixion in all history be significantly re- 
vealed. 

In order to impress more forcibly our conception of the 
essential truths of this great theme, let us repeat, somewhat, 

God is the sole Operatic Cause in human affairs, the sole 
Creative power in all history, but, necessarily, for a long time 
operates human nature arbitrarily, as a power external 
thereto. In that state and period all human activity is con- 
strained and slavish, and therefore cannot represent the activ- 
ity of the Divine Perfection, which-is self-derived and perfect- 
ly spontaneous. During the long period of the rank and gross 
beginnings and succeeding immaturity of that nature, ere it is 
sufficiently exalted to become the befitting or even possible 
abode of the Infinite Love and Wisdom, God is as surely the 
only operant power of that nature as afterwards, only then 
he is the arbitrary or external authority. to dominate and con- 
trol ; whereas, afterward he is the interior or central vitality 
of that nature, which, therefore, feels a right to realize free or 
self-derived activity, and cannot rest under oppression or limi- 
tation. The creative threbs of the creaésure before were only 
begotten of the minor and major powers of the Celestial and 
Spiritual Spheres; afterward they become invested with the 
Maximum, the Majestic. powers of the Natural or Supreme 
Sphere of creation. Thus, while God: is clearly the sole Cre- 
ator, Maker, and Ruler of human nature always, he inevitably 
becomes interior to, or one with it, by becoming allied in away 
to be henceforth its constant animus or vital motor, as a power 
within thet nature.- This is to become incarnate, or, in the 
carnal as its power of life and supreme unction henceforth. 
That sublime consummation is the burden and sum of God’s 
movement in creation. That accomplished, God rests from 
his labor, enters into rest as on the Lord’s Day ; for the Di- 
vine Human and Human Divine is the Lord; who hath 
achieved human destiny — creation as an operation — by cul- 
tivating the earth nature, and subduing it; and the day that 
realizes that achievement is the Lord’s Day or Seventh de- 
gree in movement. 


~ 
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Articte XII. 
Merwale’s Conwersion of the Roman Empire. 


Conversion or THE Roman Emprez. The Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864, delivered at the Ohapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, 
B.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 


Tas work is not, nor does it pretend to be, a history of the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, _ It is rather a disquisition, 
thrown into the form of Lectures for convenience of delivery 
before a public audience, upon the salient events attending the 
great change of the Roman Empire from paganism to Christi- 
anity. We did not expect, therefore, and we certainly do not 
find, an exhaustive treatment of the subject. But we did 
think, and had a right to think, that we would find a statement 
of the Christian events noticed, not only clear and definite, but 
also in accordance with the facts as they were, the advanced 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history, and the religious civiliza- 
tion of the present. We do not. 

In many respects the book is remarkable. It is written 
from an intensely orthodox point of view ; and its theological 
positions are such as to carry our minds back into the Middle 
Ages, and to lead us to think we are reading the opinions of 
one of the old monks, rather than those of a theologian, con- 
fessedly able and learned, of the Anglican Church of to-day. 
It is remarkgble thus, as showing that Christianity has not 
yet rid itself of the harsh features assumed under conditions 
of darkness and corruption, and which passed over én the six- 
teenth century from Romanism to Protestantism. Still more 
remarkable is it, in that it reveals a man of broad and gener- 
ous culture, and of extended reading, asserting, in the bare 
and rugged forms of the past, with all the calm assurance 
that flows from the conviction of standing upon immovable 
foundations, the deplorable fictions of theology, as unim- 
peached and unimpeachable truths of Revelation. It is, how- 
ever, valuable for these very reasons. It is one more evidence 
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of the attempt, on both sides of the Atlantic, to reinvigorate, 
and impose anew upon the mind, the old dogmas of a pseudo- 
Christianity, now rapidly passing away. It is still further 
valuable for the notes and references, which, however, do 
not always fully substantiate the positions of the text. 

Passing over the external evidences of Christianity, as the 
fulfilment of prophecy and the historical testimony to miracles, 
the method of treatment in tracing the causes which led to 
the conversion of the Empire consists in a consideration of the 
internal evidences. Mr. Merivale finds among the pagans a 
sense of spiritual destitution, a consciousness of sin, and an 
acknowledged need of a sanctifier and redeemer. Christianity 
met this sense with a promise of spiritual riches, answered 
this consciousness with the hope of redemption, and supplied 
this need with the presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Subsidiary to these internal evidences of the truth of the gos- 
pel system, leading to its acceptance, are elaborated the effects 
of the godly lives of the early Christians, and, especially, the 
effect of the temporal success of Christianity as assured by 
Constantine. This really was the most powerful appeal to ° 
the masses. ; 

With the method of treatment we do not propose to deal. 
What we design in this paper is, to call attention to the strange 
perversion of the facts of early ecclesiastical history, and the 
no less strange perversion of the teachings of the inspired 
writings. We feel the more impelled to this work, since, from 
the reputation of Mr. Merivale, whatever comes from his pen: 
must have authority with many readers. As one of the latest 
defences of Orthodoxy (for it partakes somewhat of the char- 
acter of a defence,— a defence that is almost a case of special 
pleading), it will, also, be interesting to know what new light 
has been made to dawn upon our minds.. 

1. In the first lecture we have two pictures presented. The 
one, the assembly of the Roman Senators, in the’ Temple of 
Concord, on the 5th of December, 68 years before the coming 
of Christ. Then Rome was heathen. The other, the assem- 
bly of the clergy, in the Palace of Nice, in the year of our 
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~Lord 325. Then the Empire was largely Christian,— at least, 
Christianity had the countenance and support of Constantine. 
The contrast between the condition of Rome under the former 
and latter gathering is drawn in a masterly manner, and 
vividly impresses with a sense of the wondrous change which 
had passed over the Empire. : 

We have to speak now of the incidents of the Council of 
Nice. Mr. Merivale has fallen into a common error, one 
which we have already had occasion to notice.’ In reference 
to the Nicene Council, the meeting of which he views as the 
turning-point in the conversion of the Empire, — or, perhaps, 
the final touch to its conversion nationally, — the position is 
taken that it was composed of only 818 bishops. These 
bishops were, it is assumed, the representatives of the Church 
universal.” That they were constituted the representatives, is 
no doubt true. But that they were all who should have rep- 
resented the general Church is not true. The great historian 
of that period has placed on record words that more than im- 
ply an immense concourse of ecclesiastics in Nice, whose sole 
object was to be present at that council and to participate in 
its deliberations.® If the 318 were only the bishops of the 
Church, then all not bishops were ruled out as not members 
of the council, But of the 318 all were not bishops, since 
that number is made to include, among others, the Arch- 
deacon Athanasius, the Presbyters Victor and Vicentius, 
who appeared on behalf of the Bishop of Rome, and the 
Presbyter Arius, The council was undoubtedly composed 
of 818 ecclesiastics. Yet there were present, with the 
intent of aiding to constitute it, more than two thousand 
of the clergy. That they were not all allowed to sit. as 
members arose from the necessity felt by those who had 
the power to weed out all who might not be pliable in- 
struments in accomplishing the desired ends.* The weeding 
process left the small number mentioned, and they proved 


Vid. Univ. Quar. Jan. 1864. Art. II. 
* Lec. I. p. 31. 3 Euseb. Pamp. Vita Constant. III. 7. 
4 Eutychius, Ann. 1,440. Magnal. Chris. Amer. B. VIL. III. §2. 
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“Orthodox children of peace ” inasmuch as they followed the 
leadings of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, the enemy and 
opponent of Arius. It is claimed® that these 318 were the 
ablest, the best, and the most intelligent representatives of the 
Church and theage. Some of the number, we will not ques- 
tion, were holy men and able men. But if as a body they 
were the best and ablest of the Church and age, then the 
Church and the age demand our profouridest pity. They cer- 
tainly proved themselves most subservient to imperial power, 
most ambitious of preferment, and most ignorant of all save 
certain methods of dogmatic statement. History records that 
many were drawn to this council with the hope of furthering 
their own priyate interests,’ and this is acknowledged even by 
writers of to-day. Dr. Edward Beecher’ speaks of the torrid 
and stifling atmosphere of conflicting and sinful passions, 
under a religious garb, in which the council wrangled and 
fought out its theology. It is further claimed that Arius was 
the only arch-heretic present’ at Nice. What is meant is, 
that he stood as the representative of the idea, then question- 
ed, of the subordination of the Son to the Father. But it is 
not stated that with Arius was the whole theology of the 
Church at that period, and that with him should be ranked 
such men ‘as Eusebius of Casarea, Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Maris of Chalcedon, Secundus of Ptolemais, Momas of Mar- 
marica, Theognis of Nice, and a multitude of others. 

The object of the Council of Nice is not less erroneously 
stated than its formation. It is asserted that the design was 
not to settle the doctrine of the Trinity, but to determine the 
position of Jesus Christ in the scheme of revelation. The 
fact is, however, that the design was to establish a doctrine, 
not of the position, but of the nature, of the Divine Son. 
The nature of Christ was the question in dispute between 
Arius and his party on the one side, and the Bishop of Alex- 
andria and his party on the other. No one can read the his- 
tory of the period of the Nicene Couneil at all carefully and 


5 Lec. I. p. 30. 6 Buse. V. C. IIL. 6. Sozomon I. 17, 
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impartially without realizing this. The council found, as the 
work demanding its attention, that it must consider and decide 
upon the question, What was the nature of Christ? Was 
he God, or man, or less than God and more than man? 
The decision was, that, in his nature, he was eternally “ God 
of God, Light of Light, trae God of true God,” — Ozdy éx 
edd nal pag éx ~putdc, bedy adlncivdy éx b800 adneivod.’ 
Very remarkably, however, the creed as adopted at Nice is 
too simple and too little Orthodox to be accepted as the only 
test of Orthodoxy in these days. What is known and ac- 
cepted by the churches of the present as.the Nicene Creed is 
that indeed, but altered, amended, and added to by the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople, a. D. 881. Nice, for example, did not 
settle the nature of the Holy Ghost. Constantinople did. 

2. As a theologian, no less than as an historian, does Mr. 
Merivale seem to be at fault. He starts with an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of the Christian system. The doc- 
trine of a future life (the resurrection) he assumes to be the 
' keystone of Christianity." It would be much nearer the 
truth to say that the resurrection is the corner-stone of the 
Christian system. The keystone is to be found, if at all, in 
the doctrine of salvation from sin, and a finally sanctified and 
glorified humanity. Further on," he gravely insists, without 
any apparent consciousness that the idea has been examined 
and repudiated times without number, that the doctrine of 
future (endless) retribution is a necessary adjunct to any true 
or pure conception of Christianity. There is no contempla- 

tion for him — he’ can scarcely realize it in others — of any 
idea of religion, any belief in God as a Moral Ruler of men, 
without the accompaniment of a general judgment and a con- 
dition.of endless perdition. . That steadily-increasing bodies of 
as true Christians as walk the earth do, in these days, and 
upon legitimate grounds, at least to them, reject the dogma of 
endless woe, and the theory of a final, post mortem general 
assize, he either does not know or thinks unworthy of ac- 
knowledgment. That an ever-present and constantly opera- 
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tive judgment upon the part of the Almighty might be suf- 
ficient, is not only not admitted possible, but is denied: and 
to intensify the denial, Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation 
of Moses is tortured into bearing witness. Touching here the 
very core of the Mosaic system, which Warburton so fully 
shows to have had no sanctions beyond the rewards or penal- 
ties incident to right or wrong doing in this world, Mr. 
Merivale yet fails, so far as appears, to even wonder at the 
theory advanced. No inquiry presents itself to him, though 
it must to all others, as to why it was that God should insti- 
tute for the Jews a religion, all of whose sanctions and motives 
were based upon present rewards and punishments, and for 
Christians a religion whose sanctions and motives are drawn 
from beyond the grave. Strangely enough, he considers that 
the doctrine of endless retribution does not inhere in the 
Mosaic system. But that it does not, troubles him not at all. 
To him it is in the Christian system. Why im the latter, and 
not in the former, is a matter, apparently, of no moment what- 
ever. So remarkably is the theologian lost in the sectarian! 

Most unaccountably, also, in dwelling upon the condition of . 
thought on the part of the heathen with reference to the fu- 
ture life, the idea of future (endless) retribution is confounded 
with that of immortality. The language is, “ Did the heathen 
deny all obligation, all objects of religious faith, in repudiating 
the cardinal principle of a future retribution? Can a man 
have no apprehension of a god because he has no apprehension 
of immortality ?”"* The heathen, to any considerable extent, 
as is witnessed by the classics gefierally, did‘not repudiate the 
idea of future retribution, much less of immortality. As 
firmly as they accepted or believed anything, the masses of 
the heathen accepted and believed the fables of Tartarus and 
Elysium. A few of the more enlightened philosophers had 
passed beyond them, perhaps resting in no faith in the future. 
But the deepest thinkers, and purest hearts, among even the 
philosophers, rested in the conviction of immortality, and 
struggled after the proofs in nature, in science, and in the 
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soul itself. That such had little faith in perpetually enduring 
retributive woes may, in instances, be true. But the rejec- 
tion of endless punishment by any mind of the past did not 
necessarily imply the rejection of immortality. Neither does 
it in the present, Maultitudes to-day reject the former idea, 
broadly and distinctly, while cleaving with unshaken confi- 
dence to the latter. It is poor evidence of strength of mind 
or kindliness of heart; amid the enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century, on the part of any writer, to find him attempt- 
ing to confound the rejection of endless woe with the rejection 
of the immortal life. The inconsistency, so often noticed in 
the writings of those endeayoring to harmonize conflicting ele- 
ments, is realized in this very connection; for the position 
is taken, “That the vulgar mythology, with its Hades and 
Olympus, its Tartarian blackness and Elysian sunshine, was 
an exploded and despised tradition.” But that position is un- 
tenable. The very consciousness of sin, which, it is insisted, 
existed on the part of the heathen, and was an element to 
which the gospel successfully appealed in effecting the conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire, evoked that mythology, and pre- 
served it as a living power where no purer revelations were 
vouchsafed by God. That “vulgar mythology ” was active 
in the time of Christ, — had even penetrated the Jewish sys- 
tem. The New Testament itself makes this evident; and 
contemporary history is corroborative. . Nay, and this seems 
to have escaped the notice of the author of these Lectures, 
the traditions of that mythology, of its Hades and Tartarus, in 
almost every essential particular, have passed into the Chris- 
tian system. So much so has this been the case, that a care- 
ful survey reveals Papal Rome as the antitype of Pagan Rome. 
From Roman Catholic theology these mythological ideas have 
descended to Protestantism, and they widely obtain in much 
of the present, so called, Christianity. 

Tn correspondence with his theological views, Mr. Merivale 


transfers all the benefits of the plan of salvation to the im- 
mortal world. Of course, all punishment is transferred there, 


also, Christianity, accordingly, “has no promise of temporal 
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favor, no assurance of defence against the world or the flesh ; 
its promises point to a future reward, its terrors respect an 
impending retribution.” The “impending retribution” ** is, 
of course, with the “ promises,” in the future world. We can- 
not help thinking that, if this is all, then Christianity is of lit- 
tle value to sin-stained, suffering, care-worn men and women 
on this earth. But we believe it to be an entire misconcep- 
tion of the spirit and genius of the Christian revelation, 
which differs, in these respects, from the elder revelation only 
in greater fulness. Christianity is for this world. It has its 
rewards for the present, as also its penalties. The Lord God 
judges in the earth. ‘‘ Behold, the righteous shall be recom- 
pensed in the earth; much more the wicked and the sin- 
ner!” All the danger, however, to which mankind was 
liable, according to Mr. Merivale, was, “abandonment to 
hell, the blackness of darkness forever.” ’* To save from this 
Christ came from his glory, lived, and suffered and died. 
This is the old theology with a will! And coming from the 
bosom of the established Church of England it is marvellous 
in our eyes. This, however, prepares us. to find the position 
that the work of Christ is simply to save from punishment. 
Without argument against the idea of salvation from punish- 
ment ab intra, we are safé in asserting that nowhere in the 
New Testament is there any promise of salvation from pun- 
ishment ab-.extra. From the punishment of hell, then, Christ 
did not come to save. “He shall save his people from their 
sins.” * * 

As a matter of support to the dogmatic statements con- 
tained in these lectures, Mr. Merivale makes great use of the 
idea that the good suffer here, while the wicked are prosper- 
ous and happy.’ He protests strongly against the thought 


that any are sufficiently punished, or sufficiently rewarded on 
earth. There is, however, a palpable fallacy in all such rea- 


soning. Appearances may certainly sometimes be to the con- 
trary. But, stripping away all external manifestations, and 
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sifting all apparent conditions, we have the result, — that men 
are punished for their evil and rewarded for their good. That 
this is the fact, not only do the sacred Scriptures assure, but 
every day and every hour makes it clearer to mind and heart. 
Indeed, all ages testify to the blessed results of well-doing, 
and the wretchedness that accompanies an evil course. Up 
even from the darkness of ancient Rome itself comes testi- 
mony to this point. Tiberius Nero Cesar, emperor from a. 
U. Cc. T67 to A. U. C. T90, was one of the most depraved men 
of his age. He made his people crouch in bondage. Slavery 
was established by him. He hated virtue, and dissimulation 
was the prominent feature of his character. He waded so far 
in guilt and flagitious deeds that he is described as lying “ on 
the torture of the mind in restless ecstasy.” This shows his 
wretchedness. In his sins he was miserable. Goaded by 
the punishments of conscience, he at last fled to the isle of 
Capree. But he could not fly from himself. We find him 
writing to the Roman Senate, about a. u. C. 785, in the 
words, ** What to write to you, conscript fathers, or in what 
manner to write, or what not to write at this time, may the 
gods and goddesses of vengeance doom me to pangs worse 
than those under which I suffer day by day, if I can decide.” * 
Upon this letter the historian dwells at length, unfolding from 
it the character of Tiberius. He shows that his crimes re- 
taliated upon him with keenest retributions. That he, in com- 
mon with all such sinners, was gashed and mangled with the 
whips and stings of horror and remorse. And he reasons, 
logically, that thus all evil is punished. That the evil itself 
becomes the executioner, which, with unceasing torture, goads 
and lacerates the heart. From the Greek mind comes also 
the same essential thought. Spoken specially of a tyrant, — 
“He who is really a tyrant is really a slave. If any one 
could look into his mind, he would see him all his life long 
burdened with fear and full of mental anguish,” **— it might 
have as readily been spoken of any perpetrator of wrong. 
But enough, Perhaps too much. We took up Mr. Mer- 
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ivale’s book with great expectations: We confess to disap- 
pointment. The real elements that entered into and accom- 
plished the conversion of the Roman Empire he has not 
touched; apparently they are unknown to him. At least, 
they were not the dogmatic statements of what we know as 
Orthodoxy. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


- 


The Indestructibility of Force an Argument for Immortality. 


In one of the numbers of this review, there has been pub- 
lished from the pen of its editor, “The Inductive Argument 
for a Future Life.”” Among the laws of nature that supplied 
this argument with its foundation was the Indestructibility of 
Matter. It is the purpose of the present paper to follow out 
with similar design some of the suggestions of a truth brought 
into great prominence of late, — The Indestructibility or Per- 
sistence of Force. 

Herbert Spencer tells us that the idea of Force, as well as 
of Matter, cannot be comprehended by the human mind. If 
unthinkable, such ideas are, of course, inexpressible ; language 
can. only represent by shadowy symbols the essence of the 
universe. But for the purposes of this argument, it is sufficient 
to touch the uncompassed truth at a single point. We may 
call the creation an arrangement of substances, known to us 
by the space they fill and the laws which rule them, and 
expressly framed to transmit and vary power. Although the’ 
primeval power is a mystery, its manifestations in matter are 
known by the familiar names of forces, — Gravity, Light, 
Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Chemical Affinity, and Motion 
_ 88 a common result of force., From an unseen fountain-head, 
these streams forever circulate throughout the universe of 
God. 

No atom of matter can disappear in this circulation. It 
may assume a thousand shapes, but its quantity or its capacity 
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to transmit force remains unchanged. And the energy which 
moves it cannot die. Force changes its names and its forms, 
but still exists. Old historic forces, — the heat which glowed 
in funeral pyres two thousand years ago, the light which 
smiled on Runnymede, the sweep of Cleopatra's barge, the 
lightning which hurled down the statues of the twin founders 
of Rome, are, in sober earnest, forces of to-day. Force is only 
lent from the treasury of the world. Man or nature uses it, 
returns it, and, undiminished, it awaits another call. 

We must present a few specific illustrations of this truth to 
make our meaning clear. Beginning with Motion as the 
simplest and most evident result of Force, it is easy to see 
how it passes, by a continual process of conversion, ito other 
modes of power. The savage rubs two sticks together to 
produce fire ; the drill in the machinist’s lathe grows hot; the 
axle of the car needs copious lubrication to keep it cool. 
These are all evidences of friction producing heat ; but fric- 
tion is only arrested motion, and motion is only cancelled in 
these cases to reappear as heat. Nay, the theory of heat 
goes so far as to say that heat is motion among the particles of 
matter ; for heated bodies expand ; that is, with the same weight 
of atoms, fill more space when warm than cold. Homogeneous 
substances in friction give out heat; let the ‘bodies be 
heterogeneous, and Electricity is evolved. The warm paper, 
electrified by the mill that polishes it ; the motion of the glass 
plate arrested by the rubber of the machine and charging by 
that act both rubber and prime conductor; the flashing band 
on the drum of the steam-engine,— all prove this second 
change. Motion slips into light through Heat, as when a 
rod of iron grows red-hot under the hammer, or when the 
steel sharpened and heated at once on the grindstone gives a 
shower of sparks. Motion passes into Magnetism through 
Electricity ; thus by electric currents we can charge a mag- 
net with enormous power. Still further, a percussion-cap 
explodes by arrested motion and thus Chemival Action is 
another of the moulds into which Motion flows: , And lastly, 
by a reverse process, all these secondary forces may become 
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motion. Heat moves the locomotive ; Electricity tears, shakes, 
and displaces in the line of its stroke ; Magnetism swings the 
compass-needle and causes the click of the telegraph ; the 
Chemical Action of the powder in the gun projects the ball 
through space. Light, through Chemical Change er Elec- 
tricity, ends in Motion too. 

Through all the Forces of the earth we may trace the same 
uniting links. Their names are but the catalogues of the 
masks under which the same power makes its sudden onteat 
ces and exits before the human eye. But let us suppose, 1 
we can, a case where, on the surface, there seems to be no 
such correlation, — some experimentum crucis, the apparent 
death-bed of a force. We shall find that Force can pass from 
an active to hide in a dormant state, yet, in becoming invisi- 
ble, is not in that act destroyed. 

We may hang a weight at the centre of a rod. of glass 
whose extremities are fixed. Motion ensues: what we call 
the force of Gravitation bends the glass into an increasing 
curve. This motion stops at last; equilibrium has taken 
place, and the weight drops from the curve unstirred. But 
has the motion died without result? Examine .the bent glass 
with a polariscope, and its molecules are found to be in a new 
arrangement among themselves. Gravitation has become 
Motion, and Motion has stored away its forces in the glass, 
ready to spring forth undiminished when the elastic tension is 
set free. We may let it loose by severing the cord that holds 
the weight: the mass resumes its active gravitation and 
falls, the rod of glass jumps from its flexure into a straight line 
again. Equilibrium was only an overflowing reservoir of 
Force, eet 3 preserving every drop and rill of its living 
tide. 

In the vast interchange of forces which the solar system 
exhibits, the great law under discussion rules every orb. The 
sun radiates light into space; and this light melts away our 
Winter’s snow and renews the vegetation of the earth, feeds 
the clouds ands springs, starts the electric pulses of the ground, 
and supports all life. In the tremulous vibrations of the ether 
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in the heavenly spaces, all the forces of Nature visit our dis- 
tant globe. What the sun loses the earth gains, and thus 
grows richer so far as it does not radiate force itself into the 
sky. The changes of nature are the conversion of solar light 
into otlfer modes of action. Winds and ocean currents are 
Light as Motion, thunder-storms Light -as Electricity, and. 
rain sprinkles on the ground the water which Light as Heat 
has borne aloft. Geo. Stephenson was the first to observe how 
oal was the representative and accumulation of the forces of 
primeval sunshine,—the granary in which for ages this 
mighty power had been reserved,'— as he had also been the 
first to yoke these energies to the wheels of rapid trains. 
Mayer, a German physician, can claim as justly as any in- 
dividual the honor of inaugurating this new philosophy of 
Force. But it is rather the discovery of an age than a man. 
Day seemed to break in every quarter of the sky at once. 
No sooner had Mayer’s views been published than a flood of 
literature poured over the scientific world, — enlargements, 
analyses, reclamations, experimental records, republications,— 
showing that many intellects in ignorance of each other's 
work, had been elaborating the same truth. Grove, Liebig, 
Helmholtz, Faraday, Carpenter, Leconte, Youmans, Spencer, 
Zoule, Tyndall, and a host of others, have increased the proof 
or extended the application of this law. Probably no gen- 
eralization of science was ever so grand, no theory ever ad- 


1 One Sunday, when the party had just returned from church, they were stand- 
ing together on the terrace near the Hall, and observed in the distance a railway 
train flashing along, throwing behind it a long line of white steam. ‘‘ Now, 
Bucklend,’’ said Mr. Stephenson, ‘‘I have a poser for you. Can you tell me 
what is the power that is driving that train??? —‘‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘I 
suppose it is one of your big engines.’?—‘“* But what drives the engine?’’ — 
‘* Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver.’’ — ‘‘ What do you say to the light of 
the sun? ’’— ** How can that be? ’’ asked the doctor. —‘‘ It is nothing else,’’ 
said the engineer; ‘‘ it is light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands of 
years, —light absorbed by plants and vegetables, being necessary for the conden- 
sation of carbon during the process of their growth, if it be not carbon in an- 
other form, —and now, after being buried in the earth for long ages in fields of 
coal, that latent light is again brought forth and liberated, made to work, as in 
that locomotive, for great human purposes.’’ — Smiles’ Life of Geo. Stephenson, 
Am. Ed. pp. 424-5. 
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mitted the human mind to so near a view of the secrets of the 


Cosmos. o 
** It is here as with the weaver’s web, 

Where a step stirs a thousand threads, 

The shuttles shoot from side to side, 

The fibres flow unseen, 
- And one shock strikes a thousand combinations.’’ * 


~ 


It is not to be expected that so striking a theory of Per- 
sistent Force will lack its misapplications and perversions. 
Extravagancés must and will occur when the law is brought 
to bear upon the lofty problems of Life or Moral Order. Yet 
greater discoveries than any we have noted will be made. 
Failing as even this doctrine must to establish a merely natu- 
ral genesis of the soul, whose correlate is not among its mate- 
rial or imponderable servants, it will, notwithstanding, cast 
much light on the mysterious border-land of science where 
life works. It will push the last milestone of positive knowl- 
edge further into the trackless waste. 

And in this connection, it would be an unfortunate omission 
not to give a word to the remarkable speculations of Carpen- 
_ter on vegetable and animal life. Up to the present time the 
development of the germs of plant or beast has been referred 
to an occult and undefined “ vital force,” — uncoiling its re- 
served and close-packed energies into thegfull stature of the 
living frame, then maintaining its position through a period of 
mature existence until sooner or later its pulses slackened into. 
death. In this view all “ vital forces” are peculiar and mys- 
terious. They use other forces and substances as being dis- 
tinct from themselves. But now we may recognize many of’. 
them as the familiar forces or imponderables of science, thus. 
stripping away much of the mystery as to how the seed! 
sprouts or the man exists and grows. In vegetable or ani-~ 
mal, the gem in the embryo supplies directing force ; what 
that is we do not know; nature supplies the other needful 
things, ’and those we can understand. These needful things. 
are Heat and Light, furnishing all the forces required in the: 
complex organizations of life. There is no creation of Force 


2 Quoted by Helmholtz. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. Iil. ‘19 
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in the organic, as we have seen that there was no loss in the 
inorganic world ; though it might seem,at first as if between 
the hatching of an egg and the flight of the adult bird, the 
sprouting of an acorn and the massive ripeness of the oak, 
there must have been an addition to the universe of “ vital 
force’ if not of matter. Plants and animals only borrow the 
forces of nature to lift the elements of the earth to higher 
chemical combinations; they give back these forces in the 
physical activities of life or the decay of death. Not simply 
may the atoms of vanished generations of men return to hu- 
man veins, when wheat -is sown on Indian graves; but the 
force that swings the hammer and poises the rifle may be 
the same that strained the bow or tracked the deer. Thus the 
circles and eddies of forces which we cannot always trace are 
on the surface of an ever constant flood, 

Definitions, such as our limits allow, are at best skeleton 
and poor. They are but the point from which the observer’s 
eye, ranging the heavens, dilates with wonder at the bow of 
promise on the clouds. Yet enough may be gained from these 
suggestions to see that this great law of Force only deepens 
our convictions of the natural immortality of man. . 

1. In the first place, we have the argument from the less to 
the greater, used so skilfully by every pious student of the 
works of God. Mn enters natu )as acontrolling force. He 
is cradled in her lives and powers, they: are made necessary to 
his birth and breath, he drops at the robes they wrap 
around him to clothe the grass and lily, and drape the sky with 
gold and purple ; but while he lives, he rules. He cannot add 
to earth, and he cannot take away ; but he can drill and or- 
ganize and change. He can find Rome brick, and leave it 
marble. Now is it possible that Providence can condescend 
to post its sentries at each atom, and set up its sacred flag on 
every force, yet. be no Providence.at all for what is nobler still? 
Or, in other words, does-4t0d have such a care for forces, 
guarding them from annihilation by his own omnipotence, and 
yet cast from his eternity man, whose servants they have 
been? If we are not immortal, what. does science reveal to 
us of our Creator but a dainty trifling with means and neglect 
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of ends, a tailor’s nicety of stitch and of embroidery on the 
garments that enshroud a corpse ? 

2. If the soul be regarded as a force, why does it not follow 
the universal law which leaves no place for the annihilation of 
any created power?» It might be answered, “It does, and 
still the Christian immortality is no necessary result. The 
soul may be indestructible, as the combination of indestrueti- 
ble forces which are not, past the grave, linked in that union , 
which makes our conscious person@fity. Light, Heat, and 
Electricity may be correlated not only with each other, but 
with Reason, Will, and Conscience. This higher level, on 
which natural forces act in man, may be lost at death, and all 
the dream of heaven, the mirage of thesfeverish blood, dis- 
solve in air.” To this we rejoin that it seems folly thus to lift 
forces to that splendid elevation where‘ they think and feel 
only to drop them back again as if in sport. All such work 
of the refinement of power elsewhere points to a goal beyond. 
Force rises and concentrates in the plant for the beast, — in 
both for man’s bodily use, — im the organs of his body for the 
possibility of spiritual growth. And what logic can lift the 
reproach of mere caprice from that divine will which breathes 
life into all these movements and these wheels, and just as 
they begin to act dismantles and breaks up their skilful com- 
binations for the crucible of reconstruction? And again, if it 
be credible that Light and Heat and Magnetism are somehow 
focussed into that glow of virtue and of greatness that we call 
heroic, how much less incredible that God should raise the 
dead, or in other words save from fading and decay eternally 
so grand a flowering of the stock of life! Does God destroy 
his masterpieces ? And thirdly our moral consciousness for- 
bids us to resolve man into the ebb and flow of natural forces. 
So far as he is man, he is supernatural, and his acts are corre- 
lates with miracles. If you can create the human race in the. 
steam and effervescence of the earth, why not from the fer- 
ment of the universe evoke a God? ‘Then earth and heaven 
would be alike under the iron rule of fate, and decalogues be- 
low and divine statutes above rubbish for the fire. 


‘ 
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It is certain that our only starting-point for any conception 
of a Deity is the image of the Godhead in ourselves. The 
sublime doctrine of the incarnation is in that fact. Now if 
our purest and best selves are but the subtle modifications of 
imponderable and universal powers, why is not the same thing 
true on a grander scale of God? And how impossible that 
the progress of religion can bring aught else in its train than 
a more delicate and ahlosashinal mythology, where man still 
worships his own shadow projected on the clouds, where a 
perishable league of harmonized forces dreams of adoring a 
greater, but no more indissoluble, union of its own elements 
and powers. 

_ Or again, our question might be answered (as the Brahmin 
traditions do in great part answer it): “ Immortality may be 
a fact, yet more strictly philosophical than its Christian doc- 
trine would imply. Man is a force from God; he returns to 
God entire, to dwell in his eternity. But he goes as a drop 
falls into the sea, to be absorbed and lost. All of his spiritual 
power shall be there, but he will not know it; the Infinite 
force calls in its human forces, and God alone exists at last, if 
no new creation spring from his will.” To this it suffices to 
reply that such an emission and return is very easy to imagine 
of all natural forces except man, but in his case’ must imply 
certain conditions of which we have no evidence. Save in the 
innocent soul of the dying child, an emanation yet unwarped, 


unmodified, and in all senses just as it came from the great 


central force, how can the human spirit return its essence to 
the bosom of an all-embracing life? What becomes of char- 
acter, memory, reason, will? They must break up into such 


constituents as were implied in the history of their original 


germs; and it can hardly be fancied that such fragments 
would entirely express the sum of human spirituality. For 
how shall we deal with Sin? The Brahmin’s religion admits 


the force of this plea, and grants an immortality in Brahma’s 
essence only to the few,— the saints of high caste and contem- 


plative life. All other men vanish into nothingness. This 
theory demands, then, conditions which the mind cannot sup- 
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ply, or drops into the definitions of the one already quoted. 
At best itis not worthy to pronounce its doctrine immortality ; 
itis for our conscious selves, even if the priestly blood beats 





in our veins a decree of annihilation, which is gilded, it may 


be, with the specious promises of an eternal life, but empty of 
comfort, and powerless to dry the bitter tears that still bedew 
the tothb. 

8. The difference between Science and Revelation, as we 
understand it; is that the latter states with clear and authori- 
tative expression certain truths at which theformer only hints. 
To understand the first, we must move in figed lines of mental 
action, and are absolutely limited by olferved phenomena. 
To reach the truth of Revelation, we interpret human lan- 
guage. Now Science cannot bend its facts to suit any tradi- 
tion or inspiration. Force or insult done to Science is as much 


a blow aimed at a proper reverence for God as to write down 
any oracle of Scripture. And in regard to any theory de- 


duced from the statements of the Bible, it will only be credi- 
ble to educated men as it harmonizes with what they know of 
the material universe. The scientific probability and the re~- 
ligious revelation of a truth must be like the right and left 
hand stereoscopic pictures ; they must coincide without blur or 
disagreement in the lifelike illusion of the lens. It is impera- 
tive, then, that we state the doctrine of immortality so that 
it is not out of centre with that field of scientific suggestion, 


which will add depth and clearness to our prospect of a future 


life::\ Thus, immortality must be natural, not acquired, if it is 
to Wok, itself by implication to the doctrine of Persistent Force. 
It must be in every way an ascent to higher privilege and life, 


a golden road on which the development of force continues to 


exalt itself. ‘ Penalty in the future cannot take the form of an- 
nihilation, nor reward of absorption, without dividing the 
spiritual universe of God by a “ great gulf” over which anal- 


ogy and belief refuse to fly. Still more must any theory of 
a separation in destiny abridge the sciehtific sanction of im- 


mortality. Make the grosser and more gloomy creed a neces- 
sary element in the fact and purpose of another life, and you 


19* 
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must go the Middle Ages for your earth and the Ptolemaic 
system for your heaven. The calm and philosophic truth is, 
that all force is persistent, —God’s love as well as man’s 
soul,— and that, persisting, it finds continually nobler reaches, 
brighter spheres for its development. 

When Paul’s question then is put, “* Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you that God should raise 
the dead?” the reply would seem to rise of itself, “ it is in- 
credible that he should not raise them, unless the whole course 
of his economy meets an abrupt reversal when it reaches man. 
Man lives on, as the planets roll along the.zones of heaven, be- 
cause there is no power save a divine command to bid his mo- 
tion end. Death is barely a tremor, a ripple, a faint pertur- 
bation on the spirit’s track. And how indeed does Death seem 


to God? Save as connected with our discipline and moral 
growth, is it any more to him than the curious changes of the 
insect as larva, pupa, and image to the scientific eye? How 
should it seem tous? If we call it a thing of dread, Faith 
can annul its terrors and make the strange, ghostly face beam 
with the sweetest smiles. If it be the most prolific source 
of human sorrows, sanctified pains and losses may make—us 
richer in what we know and feel to be a grander wealth than 
a merely earthly and deathless life. By the very fact of death 
we become more spiritual forces while we live below, taber- 
nacled in the flesh ; and so we should regard death as intend- 
/ ed to radiate its stern, sad influence on the living only ; to be 
the Terminus of our terrestrial possessions, whose face looks 
only backward on what it limits and encloses. 

The doctrine of Immortality we regard as pecujiarly man’s 
birthright. We are proud of this nobility 3 in our blood, which 
beats in the pulses of no other race. We smile at the simple 
credulity of the Indian who slays the noble steed upon the 
chieftain’s burial mound, 

** And hopes, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company.’’ 

But are we altogether satisfied with our theory upon this 

subject? May not the law which has flashed -its light upon 
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our own nature illuminate also the destiny of beings inferior 
to ourselves ? 

It cannot be denied that any common definition of Instinct 
is inadequate to express all that is seen in the brain-power of 
certain highly-organized and familiar animals. Their memory, 
reason, and affection, for we must call them so, touch our own 
more nearly than we might at first suppose. Over and above 
the harmony of their merely vital powers, they are forces of a. 
high and noble grade, inspired by the same great breath 
that stirs our faculties, precious in the universal chain of being 
as the same links in the structure of ourselves. Is it enough 
to say that these are only lights, burning for a little while, and 
then extinguished forever? Force cannot die: and what be- 
comes of these forces? If force in ourselves tends upward, 
and in another world finds the home of its manhood as here 
has been-its childish dwelling-place, why is it folly or irreligion 
to believe that other forces which have played their part on 
the same stage below have a mission to fulfil in the same infi- 
nite spaces that receive us at the last? There is something in 
every animal which, dying, it seems hardly possible for it to 
give back to earth, as at the beginning (just as in the parallel 
case of ourselves) it seems incredible that it drew it from the 
earth. Why should the divine Providence, that takes no step ‘ 
backward, cancel this creation? Of course, the uses, forms, 
and future history of this power are untraceable ; but it seems 
more than probable that there is an end to which its evolution 
tends, as certain and as glorious in proportion as our own pros- 
pective life. 

We must end our notice of this subject before we have well 
begun. No vista opens more grandly to the next half-cen- 
tury’s thought. No law reveals a wider field. If it grew, as 
we are told from the vague experimental philosophy of those - 
who sought the Perpetual Motion and the Philosopher’s Stone, 
a greater than they sought is here. And that other wonder 
for which the old alchemists toiled is ours, —the Universal 
Solvent, a law of nature dissolving all the forces of the uni- 
verse in its crystal flood. 
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ARTICLE XY. 


Our Common Schools. 


ARISTOTLE says, “The most effective way of preserving 

a State is to bring up the citizens in the spirit of the govern- 
ment ;-to fashion, and, as it were, to cast them in the mould 
of the Constitution.” It would seem impossible to put into the 
form of words a stronger plea for the common-school system 
of. our country than is embodied in this maxim of Aristotle. 
Our common schools are the people’s colleges. In them the 
children of the masses are to be moulded into the character 
and spirit of true Americans. They, therefore, justly appeal 
to our sympathy and support. ‘hese statements are plain 
and simple, and the principles involved in them are very gen- 
erally accepted by the American people. I do not know that 
our common-school system will ever encounter any opposi- 
tion, unless it be from one or two sources. Should the con- 
troversy we had on this subject some years ago be again re- 
newed, whether in the old or in a new form, the Catholic 
Church will array herself against the system, and the authori- 
* ties of the Episcopal communion will either take sides with 
those of the Catholic Church, or be’ indifferent to the vital 
principles of the controversy. What we have witnessed in 
the crisis through which we have just passed may be ex- 
pected again in such a crisis as that which may be involved in 
our common-school system. In our recent great struggle, the 
more advanced Protestant sects —the Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, Methodist, Unitarian, and Universalist — were heart and 
soul with the government against the barbarous anomaly of 
slavery. The Catholic Church, on the contrary, gave her 
sympathy and aid, as_far as she could, to the slaveholders’ 
revolt, while the Episcopal Church stood by comparatively in- 
different as to the results of the great struggle. The bishops of 
the one incited their followers to stone the prophets of liberty ;. 
the bishops of the other stood by and held their garments. 
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So in any controversy that may grow out of our popular sys- 
tem of education, the advanced liberal Protestant sects will 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the effort to maintain the orig- 
inal purpose and integrity of our common-school system ; 
while the members of the Protestant Episcopal communion 
will either be indifferent, or will give direct aid to the bishops 
of the Catholic Church in their fixed and determined opposi- 
tion to it. 

Such a result is involved in the very nature of the case. 
The English Church is the Church of the gentry. It is a 
Church based on caste and social distinction. It never has 
been, and never can be the Church of the people. The Amer- 
ican branch of this Church, though tolerated upon American 
soil, is an unnatural and rank exotic that is wholly averse to 
the genius and spirit of our institutions. Though modified 
somewhat by surrounding circumstances, it retains much of 
the spirit of the parent Church. The members of the Ameri- 
can wing of this Church ape the aristocracy of England. 
Their children are generally educated in private denomina- 
tional schools. They cannot, therefore, be expected to feel a 
very lively interest in the prosperity of our common schools, 
established as they are for the education of the children of the 
masses. It is to be presumed that the majority of the mem- 
bers of this communion would be glad to be relieved of the 
taxation which the support of these schools renders necessary. 

If we are ever again involved in a controversy with thé 
bishops of the Catholic Church in relation to these schools, 
look out for those of whom Bishop Hopkins and Bishop Polk 
may be regarded as the proper and unmistakable prototypes ! 

The authorities of the Catholic Church are opposed to our 
common-school. system for reasons more vital, and, therefore, 
their opposition has always been more decided. They differ 
from us in the answer they give to these important questions : 
‘‘How are our children to be educated?” and “* What is to be 
the character of their education?” The priests of the Catholic 
Church insist that the children of their people shall be edu- 
cated in none but denominational — that is Catholic — schools ; 
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whereas we are perfectly willing to have our children brought 
- together and taught in common schools, — in schools free from 
sectarian control. We are willing to devote our schools to 
the secular education of our children; they demand that the 
school shall be the instrument of the Church. We are willing 
and desirous to cast the child in the mould of the Constitution 
and the laws of our country ; they believe it a necessity to 
cast the child in the mould furnished by the laws, forms, doc- 
trines, and polity of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Education divides itself into what may be called secular and 
religious. Uponevery hand it is freely admitted that religious 
education, properly so-called, is of the utmost~ importance. 
All sound and reliable minds will admit that to impart a mere 
secular training, without bringing into play the higher spirit- 
ual faculties of the child, is to leave it in a very unfortunate 
and imperfect condition. But it is this blending of the secu- 
lar and religious nature and wants of the child which has 
occasioned many of the controversies that have arisen in the 
governments of the world touching the subject of education. 
Not until the beginning of the present century, and not until 
the principles of our government led our fathers to the discov- 
ery, did the world know how to distinguish between the secular 
and religious nature and wants of the child. They solved the 
problem by making the State the guardian of the former, and 
by leaving the latter in the care of the home and the Church 
of the parents. With the old and arbitrary governments of 
Europe it has been a peculiarly-difficult problem to decide 
between these conflicting. interests, and to harmonize the 
opposing views of antagonistic sects with the common and 
universal need of education. That education is a common 
and universal need is now acknowledged, I believe, by the 
whole Christian world, always excepting “ our Southern breth- 
ren’’— the late slaveholders of the South—and their devoted 
sympathizers and friends of the North. We hope that ere 
long even they may be brought over to this doctrine, and that 
heathen nations alone may be left to glory in the blessings of 
ignorance. Though the advanced nations of the earth are 
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pretty generally agreed as to the need of universal education, 
they find it more difficult to agree as to the instruments and 
methods by which it.is to be imparted. 

The difficulty which the statesmen and educators of the old 
governments have encountered has been owing to the fact that 
in each of these governments there is some form of religion 
which is accepted and believed — at least, nominally — by the 
ruling authorities. The Church in which this form of religious 
faith is embodied. is established by Jaw, and is recognized as 
the State Church. It is an interesting and an instructive 
feature in the history of the world to follow up and to study 
the controversies which this has occasioned, and to find how 
frequently it has served to “turn the world upside down.” 
By this unwise and unjust policy, which our government never 
adopted, the religion of the State has not been founded upon 
the will, the reason, or the honest judgment of the people, but 
upon the caprice of a monarch, or the fitful changes of ruling 
families. , 

By our government no special form of religion is recognized 
and established by law. As it is the government of the peo- 
ple, every man’s religion is respected, — at least, so far as to 
protect him in the free enjoyment of what he sincerely believes 
to be true. Owing to this fact, we have aimed, and very con- 
sistently, to make our schools free; that is, free from all undue 
sectarian control. As the parents are left to the free choice 
of their religion, it seems to be but just that the religious train- 
ing of their children should be left entirely in their hands. 
Hence our common schools only concern themselves with sec- 
-ular education. These schools are established, not to make the 
child a Protestant or a Catholic, an Episcopalian, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, or Baptist, a Unitarian, or Universalist, but 
simply to aid the child in acquiring knowledge, and to help it 
to a free and rational use of the faculties which God has been 
pleased to bestow upon it. If the American people, though 
divided into different sects, are. disposed to cultivate and to 
perpetuate the spirit of reason and tolerance by which they 
have hitherto been so signally distinguished, no better means 
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can be devised than our institutions furnish to harmonize con- 
- flicting elements, and to give to each individual, to each family, 
and to each sect a fair and equal chance. 

After the triumph of the Fathers at Yorktown, and after 
the independence of the colonies became an established fact, 
they joined hands, with Washington at their head, to establish 
a government, as Mr. Lincoln happily expressed it, “ of the 
people, and for the people.” In such a government it would 
have been inconsistent to have adopted the religious faith of 
any part of the people as the religion of the State. When, 
therefore, in the organization of the government, the question 
came up, ‘“ What shall be done on the subject of religion ?” 
this answer was the only one that could be consistently and 
logically given: “ Let religion be free; let us give free- 
dom to all forms of faith and worship.” The people, there- 
fore, were left free to build their own churches, to support 
their own priests and preachers, and to sustain their own 
schools and colleges. This was a wise solution of what had 
hitherto been a perplexing problem ; but at that time this pol- 
icy was not understood. The experience of the world had 
not then established its wisdom. There were many abroad 
who looked upon our experiment as a bubble that would soon 
burst, while many at home were timid and feared the conse- 
quences. It was quite generally believed that a nation founded 
on so precarious a basis, as this was thought to be, could not 
long endure. These fears, by the instructive experience of 
nearly a century, are now seen to have been groundless. In- 
stead of realizing these fears, we can show that in no country 
on the face of the globe are the people so intelligently religious 
as in this, in none other are churches so handsomely sustained, 
and nowhere are preachers, as a class, more highly respected. 

The question of religion was thus promptly and wisely dis- 
posed of, but when the question of education came up, it was 
not so readily settled what policy it would be best to adopt. 
It was clearly seen that, ultimately, in a government like this, 
everything must depend upon the proper education of the 
masses. Experience soon taught us that if education, like 
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religion, were left to take care of itself; every sect would 
establish its own schools. Schools in that case would not only 
become strictly sectarian, but too numerous to be well sup- 
ported. In every school district where our children now go 
to a common school, we would have, at least, four, perhaps 
five, six, or eight schools, to suit the views and wants of as 
many different denominations. Under such circumstances, 
education, to most families, would become an expensive lux- - 
ury which they could ill afford; besides, it would become too 
sectarian in its influence to suit the spirit of our institutions. 
If our children were, by such a process, separated into as many 
schools as there are sects, it does not require a very profound 
penetration to foresee that in a few generations they would lack 
that homogeneity which is indispensable to the preservation of 
a free government. When the question of education, there- 
foré, urged itself more and more upon the attention of our 
statesmen and educators, the thoughtful and fair-minded among 
them soon saw what must be done. ‘* Education,” said they, 
“must be made free. We must establish common schools, in 
which the children of alZ the people — especially of the masses 
—may receive a common and a harmonious education.” 

Thus, out of the wilderness of perplexity in which the na- 
tions of Europe have been and are still wandering, have we 
been led ; and thus have we been brought to the discovery of 
a system of education, — a free system for the secular educa~ 
tion of all the children of the State, — the best the world has: 
ever known, one that is in perfect keeping with our government, 
and one that must on no plea, however plausible, be compro-. 
mised or given up. The discovery of this system is as mucha 
discovery as the finding of a continent by Columbus, or of 
Neptune by Leverrier. 

In the practical working of this system it has been ascer- 
tained that, whenever and wherever sectarianism has found its. 
way into our schools, it has always become a source of trouble.. 
This has fixed our people in the opinion that, sincé no special 
form of religion is recognized and established by lawg it is. 
ndispensable to the harmonious working of our educational, 
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system to leave the~religious:training of our children entirely 
in the hands of their parents. Consequently, everything has 
been excluded from our common schools that partakes of the 
nature of religion; except the recognition of God’s existence 
im the opening of the morning exercises, and the general prin- 
ciples of justice and morality common to the convictions of all 
Christian people. This introductory form of religious exer- 
cises is usually so simple that neither Christian nor Jew, 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, ought to object to it. - 


This plan, so heartily accepted by our people, and which we 


‘are seeking to improve wherever it has been established, and 
to establish in every State, and section of every State, from 
- which it has hitherto been excluded, has led to the happiest 


results, It has done more to build us up into a strong and 
united people than all other causes combined. And it is, and 


- mot without good reasons, the opmion of ‘some of the wisest 


and best men among us, that if the common-school. system 


of New England could have been’ generally mtroduced into 
the Southern States, even as late as a single generation ago, 
it might have averted our recent civil strife. é 

As we have already shown, when we consider causes and 
effects, — reason @ priori, + it is not strange that the Episco- 
pal Church should be indifferent to this beneficent policy, and 
that the Roman Catholic Church should be its persistent and 
uncompromising foe. In justice to the laity of the Catholic 
Church, it ought to be said that they are not to blame for the 
opposition of their Church to our common=school system, The 
inciting cause of this opposition is to be found in the bishops 
aud the priests of their Church. ‘They hold to the doctrine that 
secular education is of very little or no consequence. They 
educate where circumstances compel them to. educate; and 
then only to use the weapon, which thas done so much against 
them, im their own favor. In countries where the authority of 
the Catholic Church .is- supreme, as in Italy, in Spain, and jn 
Mexico, the: masses of the people are left: in almost hopeless 
ignogance, In countries where Protestantism has become \a 
rival power, and has begun and carries onthe: work of educa- 
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tion, Catholicism educates in self-defence, and as a matter of 
necessity. 

The coming of Protestantism was the dawn that followed 
the darkness of the mediwval ages. As soon.as Protestantism 
triumphed in Germany and Switzerland, the Reformers at once 
became educators, Luther, Calvin, and Zuingle did all they 
could not to educate the sons of the nobility and the clergy, — 


for much, such as it was, had already been done for them, — but 
to bring education, as far as possible, within reach of the masses. 


The best methods were not at once established, but the land- 


marks were set out, from which the Protestant world has since 


gone forward. In countries where Protestantism is strong and 
influential, Catholicism has been incited to a somewhat kindred 


effort. But the leading idea in the system of education which 


the Catholic Church adopts is this, — that religion is, if not 
the only, at least the chief, end in the education of the child. 
And to understand what this means, we must remember that 


by the word religion the thorough-bred Catholic does not 
mean what we mean by it. When we speak of religion, we - 
refer to works of charity, to honesty,*temperance, and chas- 
tity, or to broad and generous sympathies with humanity in 
its struggles for advancement. ‘To these the Catholic does not 
refer when he speaks of religion. To him religion is the repe- 
tition of Pater-nosters, the saying of Ave-Marias, and the 
performance of certain genuflexions in worship, which from- 
earliest infancy he is taught to regard as the very soul of.re- 
ligion. To be able to go through with the required rites, of 
the Church, and to have the blind devotion that will make him 
faithful to these rites, is to the Catholic priest the sine qua non 
-of education. It is in his judgment vastly more important to 
the child than good recitations in orthography, grammar, 
geography, mathematics, or in any of the natural sciences. 
Hence our common schools, established in the interests of sec- 
ular and practical education, are denounced by Catholic bish- 
ops as “ godless.schools.” Whether the child acquires a large 
and practical knowledge of the world, is not of much concern 
to the priest, so it is brought up to.be @ good and devoted Ro- 
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man Catholic. That, to a Catholic priest, is “ the be-all and 
the end-all” for which the child was born and for which it 
exists. Perhaps he has no actual hostility to general infor- 
mation, but he thinks it safest for his Church to keep pretty 
near the policy marked out by the saying, “ that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion.” He wants no diffusion of knowl- 
edge that in any way can interfere with the individual devo- 
tion of his people to the forms, the priests, the bishops, and 
the pope of his Church. 

Although every intelligent and spiritually-minded Protes- 
tant insists upon the importance and necessity of religious 
education, to him religious education is the development of 
man’s moral and spiritual nature ; and it does not come to put 
into man what is foreign to his nature, but comes to assist. in 
bringing out the real powers and faculties of his mind. The 
Protestant looks upon the child as having in itself the elements ~ 
of reason and freedom, and education is that training force by 
which these faculties are to be brought to a wise and healthy 
use. The Protestant insists that freedom — the independent 
use of our faculties — is necessary in the production of the 
highest type of spiritual life and character. Without it man 
is a mere machine,’not a rational, independent being. 

The Catholic priest takes a view the reverse of this. To 
him the child is a lump of clay, with no inherent elements of 
life and growth, but something that must be put into shape by 
the hand of the educator, as clay is shaped on the wheel, and 
by the hand of the potter. To the priest the use of reason“is 
something more than license, it is positively dangerous, and 
cannot be tolerated. Everything depends upon the infallible 
authority of the Church. And by the authority of those act- | 
ing in her name, the child, from earliest infancy, must be con- 
trolled. Its sphere of religious life must be circumscribed on 
every side, and it must grow up much as a cucumber grows 
that is penned up in a bottle. 

In strictly Catholic schools, what may be called knowledge 
is only secondary in importance. The great object of the 
teachers is to surround the child with an atmosphere that 
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shall impress it with an unquestioning devotion to the Church. 
It is on this account that the priest wants sectarian schools, 
and schools that are in everything sectarian in his favor. 

Some years ago, a concerted and systematic movement was 
made by the Catholic bishops of this country to break up our 
common-school system. They demanded a division of the 
public school fund, so they could use “their. portion of the 
fund” (as they called it) to establish and support strictly 
Catholic schools. The real and prudent friends of our com- 
mon-school system clearly saw that to yield to this demand 
would be to. give up the very principle upon which the com- 
mon-school system of the country rests. They said at once, 
‘* Concede this to Catholics, and what right. have we to deny 
it to other sects? And grant it to other sects, and our.com- 
mon-school system is gone.” 

It was this movement .on the part of the Catholics that led 
to the great Native American uprising some thirteen or four- 
teen years ago. The movement came too suddenly, too. 
much like a wild impulse; it swept over the country like. a 
tornado, and, as.is apt to be.the case in.such circumstances, 
it went too far. The positions taken under the pressure of 
excitement were not sustained by the calm judgment. that fol- 
lowed after the heat of passion had subsided. The attempt 
to put all foreign-born citizens under the ban of political 
excommunication led to a violent.reaction. But sofar,as.the 
school question was.concerned, the Catholics were beaten .at 
every point. | ; 

Since then Catholics have been comparatively quiet on this 
subject. But he who supposes. that the purpose of Catholic 
bishops has been modified or changed. does: not understand the 
history of the past. The Catholic Church.is a compact. and 
well-organized body. She is under the control.of one supreme 
and central head. She is persistent, — not..impatient, and,im- 
petuous, but persistent. She adopts,a policy, and often pur- 
sues it through centuries. If she cannot obtain what she.seeks 
in one way, after patient waiting, she. tries to obtain, it.in 
another. and a new way. Her bishops do not act.at random, 
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but in concert. This fact was made very apparent recently 
in the State of Connecticut. Owing to a peculiarity in the 
school laws-of this State, which affords an opportunity for 
such a scheme, Bishop McFarland has organized quite a num- 
ber of strictly Catholic schools ; the children are all of Cath- 
olic parents, the teachers are all Catholics, the buildings in 


‘ which they are held are attached to Catholic churches, and 


belong to the bishop. After the schools were thus organized, 
the bishop agreed to place them under the control of the sev- 
eral district committees in which the schools exist, provided the 
voters of these districts would consent to pay the salaries of 
the teachers out of the public school fund. This consent was 
obtained in several localities in this State. And thus to-day, 
in the State of Connecticut, several strictly denominational 
and Catholic schools are supported out of the public school 
fund. The Yankees of Connecticut are shrewd, but not quite 
shrewd enough for the Catholic bishop who presides over this 
diocese. In the South School District, in the city of Hartford, 
where this scheme has been undergoing a trial, the committee 
in power last year, owing to unavoidable changes that took 
place during their term, were called upon to engage new 
teachers. They hired the first and best teachers that offered. 
The school being considered a public school, no questions were 
asked as to the religious opinions of the candidates. The 
committee did not know what the religious opinions of these 
candidates were; finding them otherwise properly qualified 
for the office of teacher, they were hired, The priest, how- 
ever, in a few weeks,’found out that one of them was a Prot- 
estant. He immediately threw difficulties in the way of the 
teacher’s success; tried to make her unpopular among the 
children ; persuaded the parents, whose children attended her 
department, to have their children stay away from school. 
On several occasions, he entered the school, and interfered 


‘4 personally, using violent and intemperate language to the ob- 


noxious teacher. He succeeded by special management,’ in 
packing the last annual meeting of the district, and thus elect- 
ing a committee of his own complexion. The obnoxious 
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teacher was at once and summarily dismissed. The high- 
handed course of the priest led to such excitement, when all 
the facts were made public, that it came very near leading to 
serious trouble. A lawsuit of a very important nature, that 
has grown out of it, is now awaiting a decision in the courts 
of the State. I thus give the cause that has led to the pro- 
duction of this paper; and in briefly stating the cause, I -fur- 
nish a reason why the people of this country should be ever 
vigilant, and on their guard, never allowing themselves to be 
betrayed into any concession that involves a sacrifice of the 
fundamental principles on which the common-school system of 
the country is based. 

If we would have our institutions such as they are, no de- 
nomination — be it Catholic or Protestant—can be made an 
exception to a general law. Our only safety lies in keeping 
all denominations equal before the law, in granting special 
favors to none. Our common schools are established for the 
common good. They have been made free from every reason- 
able ground of objection by having been freed from sectarian 
control. Now if any family, any class, or any sect does not 
wish to send its children to these schools, it is free to send | 
them to private or to denominational schools. «No attempt has 
ever ‘been made to interfere with this right; no one, to my 
knowledge, has ever even argued against its propriety, 
whether the schools are Catholic or Protestant, for the rich 
or the poor. In every city there are numerous private, and 
all over the country there are denominational, schools for 
those who prefer them to the public schools. 

But if people will have these outside schools, it is but fair 
that they should pay for them by outside means. If Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians, support their outside denomi- 
national schools, why should not Catholics do the same ? 

That we should be unwilling to yield to Catholics as Catho- 
lics what we will not yield to each other as Protestants, is so 
reasonable and just that it would seem it ought to modify the 
feeling of Catholics on this subject, and make them act con- 
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-siderately and with a view of doing what the actual circum- 
stances demand of them. 

Without yielding the vital point in our common-school 
system (of keeping our schools free from sectarian control), 
we should do all that can be done to render our schools ac- 
ceptable to all classes and to all sects. We should do every- 
thing that in reason can be asked of us to induce all sects 
and classes to send-their children to our public schools. We 
have a common interest involved in this matter. It is for the 
mutual benefit of the rich and the poor, the Christian and the 
Jew, the Protestant and the Catholic, to have our children 
receive, at least, a portion of their education in the same 
schools. Depend upon it, that the idea of this need is not 

' based upon a superficial philosophy. The future welfare, 
the peace and successful prosperity, of our country depends 
upon it. 

To have our children come together and receive the funda- 
mental elements of their education in common schools, will not 
lift us all to an equal social level, it will not make us all see 
and believe alike; that is not expected. The rich will con- 
tinue to be rich and to live in fine houses; the poor will still 
have to be content with humbler surroundings ; .Christians 
will: be Christians, and Jews will be Jews; Catholics will be 
Catholics, and Protestants will remain Protestants ; but it will 
prove a corrective in many Ways ; it will take away the edge 
of those social antipathies that rankle in the bosom of the dif- 
ferent classes in Europe ; it will modify our religious preju- 
dices, and remove, or help our children to avoid, many an un- 
friendly and false impression. 

In this free and. blessed nation, whose laws are so benign, 
and whose demands bear so equally upon all, we should do all 
that we can to cultivate the spirit of peace and good-will. 
The Catholic priest should join with the Protestant preacher, 

‘tthe Catholic layman with his Protestant lay-brother, the 
Catholic press with the Protestant press, in persuading all 
classes and sects into what is reasonable, and in bringing our 
. children together into common schools to be educated in sec- 
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ular things, that thus they may grow up in the spirit of our 
free and liberal institutions. If this is not done, if the chil- 
dren of Catholics and Protestants are kept apart as they are in 
old countries, not only in school-boy days, but in maturer 
years, it is greatly to be feared that it will lead to much the 
same hostility of feeling which has existed in Ireland between 
Orange-men and Ribbon-men, and in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland between Catholics and Protestants. It may in 
the end léad to violent acts of hostility between the two par- 
ties, Years may pass by without forcing us to reap the fruits 
of such a policy, but should it become a fixed policy, and ulti- 
mately step in and permanently take the place of the policy 
our fathers left us, it may, as has been the case over and over 
again in the history of Europe, force us to reap another such 
harvest of tears and blood as we have just gathered. It is to 
be hoped that this may be avoided, but let it be borne in mind 
that it is not to be avoided by compromising the right. That 
experiment has been tried once too often. 

Thus much on the development of our common-school sys- 
tem, and in defence of the principles on which it rests. We 
come now to offer a few suggestions as to the particulars.in 
which we believe the system may be improved and made much 
more effective than it is at present. A moment’s reflection will 
convince the reasonable and thoughtful that the system is yet, 
comparatively, in its infancy. We have thus far only laid the 
foundations for the American system of education. The great 
superstructure is still to be carried forward to a harmonious and 
perfect completion. Our great civil war is over. ‘The occa- 
sion of the war, we trust, is in a fair way to be removed from 
our midst; and when it is once fairly out of the way, the 
most serious obstacles to the establishment of our common- 
echool system in every State in this Union will also be removed. 
We are now engaged in the great work of reconstructing the 
spirit and policy of our government, and in adjusting it to the 
new elements of civilization which the change from slavery to 
freedom involves.. In fifteen States, hitherto the controlling 
States in the Union, slavery has been supplanted, and freedom 
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in the fullest and broadest sense must take its ‘place. And, 
as a necessary consequence, ignorance in all these States 
must be supplanted by education and intelligence. The’school- 
house must take the place of the slave-pen ; the schoolmaster, 
the place of the slave-driver ; and common-school thrift and 
civility must take the place of plantation manners. 

1. It is a most opportune moment, therefore, for-the effort 
that is being made to establish a General Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington. The educational interests beifig as vital 
and important to the country as any other, they should be 
placed under the direction of a special department at the capi- 
tal. Why not as much so as our Naval, Military, Commercial, 
Postal, or our Foreign interests? ‘This department should 
‘have control of the educational system of the country, and 
should give it a-uniform and wise direction. 

2. In order to enhance the efficiency of our common schools, 
we ought to have, at least, one Normal school in each of the 
leading States, and ultiniately, in every State in the Union. 
‘These Normal schools ought to be placed “under the immediate 
direction of our best and most experienced educators. “In 
these, the teachers for our common schools should be trained 
for the direct work of educating our children. 

They should be ‘skilled in the best methods of education, 
and should be required to attain the highest qualifications 
‘which belong to their profession. The calling of the teacher 
is of the first importance, and is therefore in every sense most 
honorable. Those who choose it as a regular profession should 
be qualified for it in a special manner, and with the distinct 
object in view that they are to form and fashion the minds of 
our children. This must, of course, be the great and vital 


“concern of our people from one end of the land to the other. 


8. In all our leading and important cities, —~and even in 
our second, third, fourth, and fifth rate cities, — we ought to 
have one or more free academies or high*schools of the first 
character. They ought to be, and may in time be made, equal 


to our best colleges, at least, so far as the object for which our 
common schools are established will admit of this. In every 
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department of learning, even in the study of the classics for 
those who desire and have the time to pursue these studies, 
they should rival the best schools m the land. Certainly in 
all the literary and scientific branches, they should* be behind 
no seminary or college in the country. 

4, We want, also, in all our cities, schools expressly adapted 
to the wants of the children of those who are helplessly poor. 
Our common schools, as now managed, cannot reach the chil- 
dren of large numbers of the families found in all our leading 
cities. The-parents of these children are either so morally 
deficient, or are rendered so. helpless by poverty, that their 
children cannot be brought. into our ordinary common schools. 
These children never can be reached by the means of educa- 
tion now employed. We must extablish schools expressly 
adapted. to their condition. This need, so deeply felt in our 
large cities, has called into existence “‘ Industrial” and “ Rag- 
ged ” Schools as they are alternately designated. As yet these 
schools are purely eleemosynary institutions, that depend upon 
the good-will of the humane, and have to beg for their support 
from one year’s end to.the other. They ought to be incorpor- 
ated into our common-school system, and be supported out of 
our common-school fund. Their object suggests the special 
arrangements that should be made in their-behalf. In them 
the poor and helpless children who would attend them ought 
to be at least partially fed and clothed at the public expense. 
No schools that we support would in the end pay better, so 
far as the moral welfare-of society is concerned than these, 
properly managed and supported. 

5. In the next.and last place, every school, certainly in our 
Cities where the opportunities for varied physical exercise are 
not readily found, should be provided with a suitable room, fur- 
nished with all the necessary implements of a first-class gymna- 
sium. . The’ proper, development, of, the physical; is. the only 
safe foundation for. an efficient intellectual and moral education. 
The, best. intellectual education :is rendered powerless, unless 
the body. ie sound and vigorous... “A sound mind in a;seund 
body.” is the. proverb,.that contains the essence of wisdom, to 
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which the world must be brought by experience. The physi- 
cal education of the child must, therefore, support and give 
character to its proper intellectual and moral well-being. And 
a physical education —the development of the entire physi- 
cal manhood — is next to impossible without a well-appointed 
gymnasium. 

The subject which we have thus imperfectly placed before 


the reader is one that, in our judgment, is unsurpassed in its 
importance. The American that does not recognize the duty 


of,defending his country and: its institutions. when,placed in 
“ “Yeopardy, or who does not see the importance of defending and 


maintaining the benign system of education which the genius 
of New England has devised, is not worthy of the name — 
American — in which a Washington, a Hamilton, a Jefferson, 
an Adams, a Jackson, and a Lincoln took so much pride, and 
did so much to adorn and render illustrious. 

If we admire New England for anything more than for her 
intense devotion to the cause of liberty, it is for her love and 
consecration to the interests of universal education. Liberty 
and Education ! — may these words ever stand inscribed side 
by side on her escutcheon; and may broken Shackles, the 
. Schoolhouse, and the Church be forever the symbols of 
) American civilization. 





ARTICLE XVI. 


“ Counsel and Encouragement.” 


Counsel and Encouragement: Discourses on the Conduct of Life. By 
Hosea Ballou, 24, D.D. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 


THE publication of the beautiful volume of discourses, the 
title of which is given above, furnishes a favorable opportunity ‘ 
for putting on record a few thoughts respecting the character 
and labors of Dr. Ballou, to which we have long desired to 
give expression, both as a personal and a denominational ac- 
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knowledgment of our indebtedness to him. In doing this, we 
shall speak of him, — 
Ist. Asa Teacher. And by this we do not mean his pro- 


fessional relatiors to the college of which he was president, 
but his position as one of the leading minds in our denomina- 


tion; as a scholar whose learning and acquirements have com- 
manded the respect and acknowledgments of all who knew him 
well, of multitudes beyond our denominational lines who had 
been profited by his labors. .It.is-not too much to say that 
Dr. Ballou was one of the most diligent and thorough &tu- 
dents of our time; that his learning was extensive and pro- 
found, and his scholarship complete and exact far beyond that 
of many who have, in public estimation, taken the precedence 
of him. In his knowledge of ecclesiastical history, of the 
doctrines and controversies of the earlier Christian centuries, 
and in sound biblical criticism and literature,.he had few 
superiors. Whatever subject he attempted in this direction, 
he exhausted, and the results of his investigation were con- 
clusive and perfectly reliable. It was never safe to question 
his decisions on the supposition that you had made some new 
discovery of facts or authorities. Any one venturing this 
very likely found that the doctor had been before him, that 
the new facts were fictions, that.the new authorities were old, 
and that their testimony had been sifted, and what was credi- 
ble or worthy of belief had been worked up into the results of 
his i inquiry. 

._ It was in this Anneutinanh that he was the teacher of us all, 
and more especially of the ministers and theological students 
of our Church. To what extent he was our teacher one cannot 
know, without a familiar acquaintance with the pages of the 
‘Expositor’ and the “ Quarterly,” of which he was. editor 
and chief contributor. The congregation to which Dr. Ballou 
might minister, the collegiate students who might be under his 
instruction, were but a very small part of his audiencevor pupils. 
There is not a preacher among us who is not one of his schol- 
ars, who does not owe to him a large measure of his dogmatic 
knowledge, and theological and biblical instruction. There is 
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not a Universalist congregation in the land which: is not a 
debtor to Dr. Ballou for valuable information in doctrine and 
scriptural interpretation, received from him through their 
ministers, — information which, but for his learning and in- 
vestigation, those ministers never could have communicated to 
the people, and of much of which, but for his acquirements 
and labors, we should have been ignorant to this day. We 
do not hesitate to say that to the industry and example and 
personal influence, to the thorough scholarship, sound philoso- 


‘phy, and patient inquiries of this one man, our clergy owe, 


more than to any other one cause, the position they occupy at 
the present time in the educational, theological, and controver- 
sial world. 

And in saying this, we do not mean that logical keenness 
and aptness for discussion and exposition which characterized 
the senior Ballou and Thomas Whittemore, nor the special 
criticism and inquiry which distinguish the works of Mr. Bal- 
four, to which we owe a great deal; but we mean that broad 
and liberal and exact learning which belongs to the true 
scholar; that philosophical culture, that knowledge of the 
great questions involved in mental and moral science ; that 
fearless investigation of a subject for the sake of truth, without ~ 
regard to the results, whether for or against a favorite theory ; 
that familiarity with the ancient tongues of the Bible, their 
grammatical structure, idiomatic forms, and historical develop- 
ment and literature ; that literary training and knowledge of 
modern languages which could appropriate the fruits of Euro- 
pean scholarship in theological inquiries and studies, and bring 
us into communion with the best and most educated minds of 
the age. These were the qualities and acquirements of Dr. 
Ballou, and explain the point of the remark, that we owe it 
to him more than to any other, to his example and influence 
and teaching, that our clergy are able to-day to take the hon- 
orable place in theological science which they occupy, and to 
become instructive teachers to our own people. 

A single illustration of this observation may be seen in his 
essays, in the “‘ Expositor,” on the Jewish opinions and phrase- 
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ology, respecting the future state in the time of Christ, and 


their. use of the Hebrew-Greek word rendered Hell in the 
New Testament. These dissertations in extent and patience 
of research, in exhaustive criticism and conscientious regard 
for truth, are equal to anything in the pages of American 
biblical literature, and partake largely of the qualities which 


/ give such’value to the productions of the Germam school 


of theologians. 

In passing, it may be simple justice to remark that Dr. 
Ballow-was a self-educated man. He did not begin life with 
all the advantages and means of study furnished by a thorough” 
collegiate training. All his knowledge and learning, all that 
scholarly finish and philosophical culture and scientific method 


of inquiry, were the results of severe study, guided by his 


own good sense and judgment, and that amid the constant la- 
bors of the pastor and the weekly preparation for the pulpit: 
His example is full of instruction and encouragement to the 
student, and especially to those who, in spite of poverty and 
the hard necessities of daily toil for bread, are resolved to 
have an education. Nothing is impossible where there is a 
hearty“love of knowledge, a resolute will, and a spirit that 
has learned to labor and to wait; that can sow the seed, and 
patiently continue till the harvest time is come. 

2d. His Humility, Modesty, and Unselfishness. There 
never was a more modest man than Dr. Ballou. He clothed 
himself with humility as with a garment. Nor was there ever 
one more thoroughly free from all worldliness and selfishness 
of every sort. Never did any one so much work for so little 
compensation, or with so little thought of compensation. The 
only question he ever seemed to consider, before entering upon 
a severe and laborious study, was this: Will it be profitable 
and useful? Is it needed for the development or establish- 
ment of Truth? Never, Will it pay me? Will it bring 1 me 
money or fame ? 

He loved study, loved the truth; and the pleasure of one 
and the discovery of the other was the only reward he sought. 
Much of his study was not of a kind to secure present pop- 
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ularity, the applause of the multitude ; only those who were 
themselves students and scholars could thoroughly appreciate 
the labors he so quietly performed, and the results of which 
were so modestly put forth to the public. This work, as we 
have intimated, was foundation work, which he laid deep and 
strong, and on which others erected their showy structures, 
eliciting the admiration of beholders. He was content to do 
this out-of-sight work, to lay these substructures, which the 
passing crowd would neyer see, because it was necessary it 


_ sho; doiié ; becaiise, without it, he-knew the \denomina- 


onal building, the temple of Truth, would not stand securely ; 
and that was the thing he desired, and not to be known and 
praised as the architect or the builder. 

He shrank away from notice and public recognition with a 
modesty and humility which sometimes, in their excess, ap- 
proached nearly to a fault. And sometimes he seemed too 
ready to disregard the scriptural declaration, that ‘ the laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” He did not sufficiently claim his own, 
the just rewards of his toil. He did the work, and left others 
to determine its value and its wages. He never could be 
made to feel that anything he had done was entitled to much 
consideration ; he always thought it might have been so much 
better done. As with all earnest men, the actual never came 
up to his ideal. “ 

And yet with all this shrinking sensitiveness and unaffected 
humility, with all this forgetfulness of self, and disregard of 
the common methods of securing the fame of wisdom and 
learning, few men were more widely known and appreciated, 
among those whose opinions are of weight and worth, than 
Dr. Ballou. He is a remarkable example of the truth thaf 
real merit, sooner or later, makes itself felt, and finds its true 
place.. 

There are some men, some ministers, who are always in 
trouble because the world does not take them at the price they 
put upon themselves. They think they are not valued as they 
should be, that mankind are blind to their astonishing merits 
and virtues. And so they are continually pushing themselves 
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into notice, and seeking recognition, place, and honor. Now 
all such people may be profited by the life and reputation of 
Dr. Ballou. If you have talent and worth, if you are doing a 
needed work, doing it better than any one else, the world will 
find it out. You need have no anxiety on this point; you 
have no occasion to go round advertising yourself and your 
merits ; your work will advertise you, and you will get rec- 
ognition in good time. Only be patient, and steadily keep to 
the thing you are doing ; spend your time on that, and not in 
calling attention to yourself. Labor with all,diligence and 
fidelity, no matter whether you are seen or known, or not; 
matter how quiet or obscure your position ; glorify your work 
by perfecting it, and your work will finally glorify you. 

On the other hand, if you are a very common sort of per- 
son, you cannot for any length of time make the world believe 
you are a very uncommon sort of person. If your talents are 
ordinary, if your virtues are more fictitious than real, if you 
are doing the world no substantial service, it is of no use for 
you to crowd yourself on public attention, or demand the first 
places and honors. You will not win them; or, if you do, you 
cannot keep them. People will soon get your measure, and 
find out your real weight ; and then they will leave you to go 
about your business, to do the work for which you are fitted. 
It is marvellous, the sagacity with which the world will judge 
a man, and assign him his place. Sooner or later everything 
finds its true level. 

8d. We can only speak of one other distinguishing trait in 
the character of Dr. Ballou, — His exceeding gentleness, his 
genial goodness of heart, and the Christian spirit of his life 
and action. 

Many men have died of whom it has ne said, They were 
great men, men of splendid intellect, or of wonderful acquire- 
ments, or useful men, valuable to the State or to society ; but 
very few men have departed this life, who were so truly and 
tenderly loved as the good man, the true and pleasant friend, 
and ever welcome companion, of whom we speak. He pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of social attraction, 

21* 
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and all who came in contact with him were drawn to him, and 
attached to him, without his ever seeming to intend it, or 
being conscious of it. No one could be with him long without 
seeing and loving the genuine goodness of the man’s nature. 
Gentle as a child in his manners ; the genial glow of his heart 
lighting up all his features; the vein of rich and delicate 
humor which sometimes ran like a thread of silver through 
his familiar talk, often letting drop some quiet rebuke of folly 
or pretension, and yet so kindly, that the offender was grate- 


4 ful fi lesson; the wealth of knowledge andexperience ; 


clear in-look into the thoughts and feelings of his hearers ; 

the treasures of illustration, the fitting language and phrase, 
the philosophical breadth and candor; and the poetic flush 
and expression, which gave such a rich flavor to his conversa- 
tion, and made it so interesting and instructive in those choice 
moments when he gave himself up to the abandon of compan- 
ionship, to the enjoyment of the full fellowship of kindred 
spirits, —these were the qualities which gave to the character 
and society of Dr. Ballou such a charm, and fastened those 
who knew him familiarly with such strong cords of tenderness. 
And then over all and around all was the summer atmos- 
phere of a genuine Christian piety. He was religious in the 
best meanings of the word. He was reverent toward God ; 
he was benevolent toward man. His life was the transcript 
of his soul. His gentleness and humility, his truth and be- 
nignity and affectionateness, were the outward manifestations 
of his inward spirit, of a heart filled with grace and goodness, 
As a preacher and pastor, as a scholar and author, as presi- 
dent and professor, as friend and companion and citizen, he 
was ever loyal to his profession as a Christian. He never lost 
sight of the true aim and end of living, and showed by his 


actions, rather than by words, that he regarded the man of - 


God, the faithful disciple of Jesus, as the noblest, the most 
useful, and the happiest of all men, —that this man alone, in 
fact, made the most of life, and gathered from the world’s 
harvest fields their ripest and richest fruits. And his own ex- 
perience, the high place he held in the world’s regard, the 
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warm love of his friends, and the peace and serenity of soul 
with which he lived and died, vindicate the soundness of his 
judgment and the truth of his testimony. 

The length to which we have extended this notice of the 
man forbids a lengthy review of the book. Nor is there 
need of it, for the man is in the book. It is a transcript of 
his simplicity and earnestness, his sharp analysis of motives, 
his close observation of men and manners, his genuine piety ; 
as well as an admirable exhibition of the thorough study of 
his subject, the lucid method of treatment, and the practical \ 
form of presentation, which characterized his ci cee. = 
As Dr. Sawyer justly says, “The discourses are remarkable |. — 
for their terseness and force. Their chief beauty consists in 
their unaffected simplicity of style, blended with a certain ele- 
vation of thought, and a perfect mastery, on the part of the 
preacher, of the topic he was discussing. They exhibit a 
clear analysis of human nature, and a profound insight into the 
most subtle workings of the human heart. They are in many 
respects models for young ministers to study, though not easy 
to imitate.” 
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“4 Universalist Bishop in A. D. 450.” 


THE above is the title of an article in the ‘ Ambategdor,” by 
Prof. Goné)-0f the Theological School at Canton, and author of 
the’ able paper which opens this number of the ‘“ Quarterly.” 
Theodoret was Bishop of Cyrus, and was the special friend of 
Nestorius and John, afterward patriarchs of Constantinople 

and Antioch. His theological instructor was Theodorus, Bishop 
of Mopsuestia,-whom Dr. Ballou regarded as “the most re- 
spectable, for good sense and sober judgment, of all the ancient 
Universalists,” — and he studied eloquence and sacred literature 
with the celebrated Chrysostom. Theodoret was born of wealthy 
and pious parents, and when seven years of age, was sent to a 
neighboring monastery, to commence his studies. He was after- 
ward appointed Reader, and subsequently Deacon, in the church 
at Antioch; and in a. pv. 420, at the age of thirty-four, was 
ordained Bishop of Cyrus, a considerable city in Syria, near the 
Euphrates, his diocese embracing about eight hundred churches. 
mu Dr. Murdock, from whose note in Mosheim we have drawn these 
f facts, says of him that he was “frank, open-hearted, ingenuous, 
| had elevated views and feelings, was resolute and unbending, yet 
; | generous, sympathetic, and ardently pious. *His learning was 
i | _ great, his genius good, and his productions among the best of the 
ih 





age.” Mosheim pronounces him ‘an eloquent, learned and copi- 
ous writer,” skilled ‘‘in every branch of theological learning.” 
Neander and others bear equally cordial testimony to the talents, 
piety, and scholarship of “this distinguished Father, whose Univer- 
salism is fully established by. the researches of Prof. Cone. 

The fact of Theodoret’s belief of the doctrine of universal 
Wh restoration is invested with special interest, because of the uni- 
i form declaration of modern ecclesiastical historians that the 
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Universalism of the early Church was confined to the Alexandrian 
school, and was to be attributed wholly to the influence of Clem- 
ent and Origen. For example, Dr. Shedd says, ‘‘ The only excep- 
tion to the belief in the eternity of future punishment, in the 
ancient Church, appears in the Alexandrian School.” Hist. of 
Doctrines, ii. p. 415. 

Thanks to the growth of scholarship and ecclesiastical learning 
among us, we are not now dependent. on these men for our 
knowledge of the extent to which Universalism prevailed in the 
‘¢ Ancient Church,” nor compelled to take such fragments of 
truth as partial historians may be, pleased_to dele,out»to us as a 
charity. New 

The assertion in regard to the Alexandrian school is without 
foundation. Theodoret belonged to the Antiochian school of 
theologians, and so did his teacher Theodorus, Bishop of Mop- 
suestia, who was neither a follower nor an admirer of Origen, 
but even wrote a book against his system of allegorical interpre- 
tation; so also did Diodorus, of Tarsus, and the renowned 
Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, all of whom were teachers of Uni- 
versalism. But we must proceed to give the extracts from The- 
odoret brought out by Prof. Cone’s reading, and which seem to 
have escaped the notice of the diligent author of the ‘“‘ Ancient 
History of Universalism.” The first is from his Tenth Oration 
on Providence, where, speaking of the universal atonement made 
by Christ, he says, — 


‘¢ Wherefore he (Christ) says elsewhere, ‘ Now is the judgment 
of this world, now shall the Prince of this world be cast out.’ 
For now that judgment has been established, he shall be con- 
demned and ejected from his sovereignty, as one who has unjustly 
withstood me. Then, teaching that he would free from the power 


of death not only his own body, but at the same time, the entire ~ 


nature of: the human race (pasan ton anthropon ten phusin), he 
presently adds, ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me;’ for I will not suffer what I have under- 
taken, to raise the body only, but I will fully accomplish the resur- 
rection to all men. For it was for this that I came, and assumed 
the form of a servant, and as a lamb before its shearer, I opened 
not my mouth. The blessed Paul also speaks to the same effect, 
writing to the Colossians, and through them to all men: ‘ And you, 
being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath 
he quickened together with himself, having forgiven you all tres- 
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passes, etc. From this we learn that he has paid the debt for us, 
and blotted out the handwriting that was against us,.... and 
having done these things, he quickened together with himself the 


entire nature of men. And there are myriads of other testimo- 


nies in the Holy Scriptures teaching these things, but the work of 


collecting them all, and giving to each its appropriate interpreta- 
tion, would be immense.” 


The doctrine of Theodoret, in regard to the resurrection of the 
entire nature of man, as set forth in this passage, is precisely our 
own view. We have always held, that the reburrection is the ana- 


— of the. whole man, Oi, perhaps more properly, the raising 


soul into a ee, e, and clothing it in “ the image of 
ve heavenly.” It is not simply being lifted out of the mortal 
condition into the immortal, but out of the imperfect into the 
perfect, out of the weaknesses and infirmities and sinfulness of 
the earthly estate into the strength and holiness and spiritual 
completeness of the heavenly life. In the words of Theodoret, 
it is the resurrection of the entire nature of man, of allmen. And 
Prof. Cone says the same views are presented in other passages : — 


“He gives this higher spiritual view of the resurrection (ana- 


stasis) in his Commentary on Ephes. i. 10 (Opp..tom. 3, p. 405): 
‘ For through the dispensation or incarnation of Christ, the nature 
of men arises’ (anistatai), or is resurrected, ‘and puts on in- 


corruption.’ He does not say the bodies of men, but the ‘na- 


ture’ (phusis), is resurrected. In his further comments on this 
sublime passage, ‘That in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times he might gather together in one all things | in Christ, both 


which are in heaven and which are on earth,’ he says. ‘ And the 
visible creation shall be liberated from corruption and shall attain 
incorruption, and the inhabitants of the invisible worlds shall live 
in perpetual joy, for grief and sadness and groaning shall be done 
away.’ 


Again, in his Commentary on Heb. ii. 9: ‘‘ That he, by the grace 
of God, should taste death for every man,” after having shown 
that Christ destroyed the power of death, and secured our resur- 
rection to incorruption and-immortality, he quotes Romans viii. 
21, and says that the angels shall be filled with joy at the success 
of the work of Christ, “For if they rejoice on account of one 
sinner, much more shall they be filled with joy seeing the salvation 
of so many myriads. For all, therefore, he (Christ) endured his 
saving passion.” 
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These passages, from Theodoret, are enough to establish his 
Universalism, and to add one more illustrious name to the list of 
those, who, in the Early Church, taught the great Redemption in 


Christ. And it is a pleasant thing to note that all those whose 
names are associated with this divine doctrine were men pre-emi- 


nent for their piety and learning, and distinguished for their posi- 
tion and influence in the Church. 

An edition of the works of Theodoret was issued in Paris in 
1642, in four volumes folio, to which a fifth volume was added by 
Garnier in 1685; and to show how little confidence should be 
placed in party historians and editors, Garnier says that Theo- 
doret did not express any opinion for.or against endless punish- 
ment; or, in other words, expressed no opinion in regard to 
universal restoration ! : 

In 1768-74, an edition of his works was published in Halle, in 
five volumes folio, and nine volumes octavo. They consist of 
Commentaries on nearly all the Old Testament, and on all the 
Epistles of Paul; an Ecclesiastical History, being a continuation 
of Eusebius from a. p. 320, to 427; Religious History, or biogra- 
phies of thirty distinguished monks ; An Account of Ancient Here- 
sies; Against the Gentiles, an apology for Christianity ; Orations 
on Providence, ten in number; Sermons, Epistles, and Dialogues 
against the Arians, etc. 


Ancient Rome and Christianity. 


In an address, delivered some time since, before the Royal In- 
stitute, on ““The Science of History,” by J. Anthony Froude, 
the historian of England, the following striking passage occurs, 
which furnishes matter for much thought. It follows a declaration 
to the effect that nothing of great importance has ever been, or 
can ever be, foretold in history : — " 


“The greatest of Roman thinkers, gazing mournfully at the 
mass of moral putrefaction round him, detected and deigned to 
notice among its elements a certain detestable superstition, so 

he called it, rising up amidst the offscouring of the Jews, which 
' was named Christianity. Could Tacitus have looked forward nine 
centuries to the Rome of Gregory VII.,— could he have beheld 
the representatives of the majesty of the Cesars holding the 
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stirrup of the pontiff of that vile and execrated sect, — the spec- 
tacle would scarcely have appeared to him the fulfilment of a 
rational expectation, an intelligible result of the causes in opera- 
tion round him.” 


No, nor could he have believed possible — another equally 
marvellous event — that a few priests or monks of this “ detesta- 
ble superstition” should accomplish more than all the armed 
hosts of imperial Rome in staying the ravages of the fierce bar- 
bgrians who swept down from the wildernesses of Europe and Asia. 

We know of no grander scene in the world’s history than that 
which _ us, themorthern hordes rolling in upon the Roman 
Eippire ‘like a deluge, Wearing before them the shattered legions 
of the eternal city, the wrecks of her power and greatness, the 
thrones of her Cesars, the monuments of her rule, the temples 
of her worship, all that was sacred and beautiful,—and then, 
when the legions and captains of Rome had all failed, the Chris- 
tian monks and priests, with the Gospels in their hands, going 
forth to meet these barbarians, ferocious as wild beasts, revelling 
amid their spoils, drunk with human blood, and, with uplifted 
hands of prayer and\exhortation, preaching to them God and his 
Christ, converting them, subduing them, and staying thus the 
deluge of death; and then leading out from it, in all directions, 
streams which became rivers of life, watering, fertilizing, beauti- 
fying all Europe, sending fresh vigor and vitality through all its 
veins, and, finally, building up a new and nobler civilization than 
that of Rome. We repeat it; there is no more splendid and in- 
structive passage in the world’s history than this; none which 
reveals more clearly the world’s indebtedness to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. 

It is the constant recurrence of these grand pictures that makes 
the reading of ecclesiastical history so attractive and instructive ; 
and the minister Who neglects this branch of study is doing him- 
self and his.people great injustice. He is neglecting a valua- 
ble mine of material for enriching his sermons, informing” his 
hearers, and giving breadth, strength, and wealth to his own 
mind and heart. And the difference between comparative igno- 
rance and extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical arid general his- 
tory will, sooner or later, tell upon the success and permanency 
of the young man’s ministry. . 
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English Journalism and Endless Punishment. 


We give our readers the following, as another example of the 
freedom with which the English secular press treats the theo- 
logical questions of the day, and especially that of endless pun- 
ishment. We could multiply extracts of this sort, showing the 
state of public opinion and feeling in regard to the dogma which 
has so long held iron rule in the churches. Evidently, a great 
change is going on among the people on this subject, and proofs 
accumulate from day to day, revealing the fact that this corrup- 
tion of Christian doctrine is rapidly losing its hold on the faith of 
the masses.. We say,the “ masses,” ‘the people,” becausé the 
English journals would not so often allude to the subject, and 
treat it in the spirit characterizing their allusions, if they did not 
feel that it was safe to do“So, that it was acceptable to the great 
mz jority of their readers. 

And when we add to this the vast circulation of books, breath- 
ixg the spirit, or directly avowing the doctrine, of the final res- 
teration ; when we see some of the most popular authors and 
some of the most distinguished clergymen of the Established 
Church either questioning the truth of endless punishment or 
openly denying it; while, on the other hand, the most desperate 
efforts are made by its advocates to sustain it against the pressure 
of public opinion, against the march of civilization, and the grow-~ 
ing Christian spirit of the age; we may confidently assume that 
the day of its power is passed, and that the end of its dominion. 
is approaching. 

But to the special occasion which called out the extract below.. 
Father Hyacinthe, an eloquent French priest, who has for some 
time past created great excitement in Paris by his powerful ser-- 
mons, gave utterance recently to some very liberal things on 
the subject of religious toleration and the rights of conscience. 
These were reported in the “‘ Times,” and called out the follow- 
ing queries from the editor of the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” which he 
regards as having some weight and importance; and we fully- 
agree with him in this respect : — 


“If it is a monstrous invasion of the rights of conscience om 
the part of the Church to: burn a man for disbelieving the doc-. 
trine of transubstantiation, what has Father Hyacinthe to say of 
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a Being who burns him in fire forever for that offence? If, on the 
other hand, men are not damned for holding heretical opinions, 
what is the difference between Catholics and Protestants, on the 
subject of private judgment? To say that a man will be damned 
for holding opinions which he has a right to hold, is a contradic- 
tion in terms; for a right is nothing else than a power to do 
something protected by law, and if the law of God appoints 
eternal damnation as the punishment for heresy, it is absurd to 
talk of the rights of conscience. Roman Catholics may talk as 
they please, but the doctrines of persecution and the moral crimi- 
nality of religious error on the one hand, and those of toleration 
and the moral innocence of all opinions held in good faith on the 
other, are inexorably linked together, or rather they are one and 
the same principle seen from different points of view. It is im- 

é to renounce or to embrace one without refuting, or ad- 


mitting the other. -A Church too humane to burn a man for 


doing that for which the God whom it represents will punish for 
all eternity, is like a mother who hasenot nerve enough to have 
her child’s tooth drawn to save him from years of discomfort.” 


The Religious World. 


A Lonpon paper gives an account, as below, of a lecture re- 
cently delivered before the Friends’ Institute by ‘‘ Benjamin Scott, 
Esq., F. §. A. Chamberlain of the city of London,” in which he 
denies that the Pilgrim Fathers ever persecuted the Quakers. 
The account is certainly interesting, and if the distinction he sets 
up is well founded, it is just to the memory of the Pilgrims that it 
should be made known. 


‘‘ He showed, from recent examination of important documents, 
that historians had confounded the Pilgrim Fathers — who were 
Separatists— with the Puritans, who remained in the Church of 
England as long as possible, and who advocated a union of 
Church and State. The founders of the settlement of Plymouth 
were Separatists, and sailed in the Mayflower in 1620. The first 
Puritans sailed in 1629, and founded Boston. When the Quakers 
first appeared in Boston, in 1656, the last of the Pilgrim Fathers 
was dead, and their descendants were many of them roughly han- 
dled by the Puritans for assisting the Quakers and boldly opposing 
persecution. Plymouth had then ceased to be an independent 
settlement, and was part of the New England Confederation. 
The lecturer quoted the instances of Isaac Robinson, a Separatist 
(who was removed from his office and lost his position as a magis- 
trate for opposing the enactment of a persecuting law), and of Cud- 
worth and Hatherly, also Separatists, who were both punished for 
sheltering Friends. 
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“ As a proof of the necessity of properly distinguishing between 
these two names, he adduced a picture in the corridor of the 
House of Lords, the lettering under which had been ‘ Landing of 
a Puritan Family,’ but which had been altered on the matter 
being properly explained to the Commissioners, to ‘ Landing of 
Pilgrim Fathers.’ Mr. Scott concluded by saying that the ques- 
tion was one which some might think trifling, but it was one of 
truth and justice, and in history no truth was unimportant. Dr. 
Waddington said that there were papers preserved in America 
which showed how the great battle of religious liberty had been 
fought there by the Separatists against the Puritans. Full light 
would never be thrown upon this struggle until England and Am- 
erita both agree:l upon giving all these documents to the world.” 


——The Narragansett Club propose to issue a fac-simile edition of 


the rare works of Roger Williams. His “ Key into the Language of 
America,” first published in 16438, contains not only a considerable 
amount of philological information as to the language of the In- 
dians, but also has many interesting details as to their manners, 
customs, and worship. It was reprinted entire in 1827, by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society ; a portion embracing the gram- 
matical and ethnological parts of the work having been issued by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. in 1794. His “Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution for cause of Conscience discussed,” first 
printed in 1644, and his “ Bloody Tenent yet more bloody by Mr. 
Cotton’s endeavor to wash it white in the Blood of the Lamb,” 
1652, were republished in England, under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. E. B. Underhill, by the Hanserd Knollys Society in 1848. 
His other works, “* Wholesome Severity reconciled with Christian 
Liberty,” 1645, ‘Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health, and 
their Preservation,” 1652, and “George Fox digged out of his 
burrow, 1676, are exceedingly rare both in England and America, 


— Mr. Crane, in his letters from the East, has the following pas- 
sage in regard to the injurious effects of the moonlight on the eyes 
in Egypt: ‘‘The natives tell you, as I afterwards found they 
did in Arabia, to always cover your eyes when you sleep in the 
open air. It is rather strange that the passage in the Psalms, 
‘The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night,’ 
should have been thus illustrated, as the allusion seems direct, 
The moon here really strikes and affects the sight, when you 


sleep exposed to it, much more than the sun, —a fact of which I 
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had very unpleasant proofs one night, and took good care to 
guard against -it afterwards. Indeed, the sight of a person who 
should sleep with his face exposed at night would be impaired or 
utterly destroyed.” 


— An English missionary, who describes life in New Zealand in 
the last number of “‘ Hours at Home,” relates an incident that oc- 
curred to him on one of the South Pacific Islands. While on a cruise, 
he touched at a small island for fresh food, fruit, and vegetables. 
‘Of these he obtained a full supply, and was about leaving, when a 
chief asked him if he would like some flesh food. Says the mis- 


sionarys —_ : 

_(*Dhinking that doubtless they had hogs, I said, ‘ ¥es;’ he gave 
‘a quick glance around him, as if he were looking for a messenger, 
and singled out and called to a fine young lad apparently about 
éighteen years of age. The boy came and stood before him; and 
before I knew what he was to do, and having my back turned to 
him, looking at the fruit, etc., I heard the sound as of a heavy 
blow, and looking quickly round, found the still quivering body of 
the boy laid at my feet, with the words, ‘ Hevi ano te kai?’ (Is 
that food sufficient for you?) Horror-stricken, [ denounced most 
bitterly the deed, and leaving all the provisions behind on the 
‘ground, returned sorrowfully on board.” 


— In the “ Quarterly ” for October, 1865, we mentioned, among 
ther foreign works on subjects connected with Universalism, a 
French book by L. M. Cayla, entitled “ Hell Demolished.” Rev. E. 
‘C. Bolles, of Portland, gives the following account of the volume in 
ithe ** Banner,” accompanied by translations for which we have not 
room :— 

“M. Cayla regards the idea of an Endless Hell as purely of 
heathen origin, and traces the identity of conception in the priestly 
or popular faith, from the earliest mythology. The Indian hell, 
known to us from the Brahminical and Buddhist writings, was the 
great-grand-parent of the world’s terrible creed of future pains. 
‘The Egyptians caught by contagion this dark belief, and in their 
turn infected Jewish, Greek, and Roman religions. Nothing was 
left, ‘but to give new names to the old demons, prune judiciously 
the old absurdities, carry over to the standard of the cross the 
Pagan armies of fears and terrors, and Orthodoxy was fitted and 
furnished to preach the savage judgments of an implacable God. 
The Christian shudders to-day before the same ghosts of supersti- 
tion that scared into abject slavery the millions of antiquity, and is 
led by the same iron chains that served to assure the tyranny 
of sacerdotal or imperial despots.” 
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—The marriage of widows is, in India, a sign of the overcoming 
of a deep-rooted superstition, and it is therefore a matter of reli- 
gious interest to learn that the first marriage of a native widowin 
the presidency of Bombay occurred on Nov. 23. This is the- re- 
sult of a movement among the native gentlemen, and the families 
of both bride and bridegroom are people of position. The natives 
seem taking up the movement in earnest, an advertisement having 
since appeared in their organ to the following effect : — 


‘“‘ Wanted, persons willing to marry Hindoo Brahmin widows.” 
‘¢ Gentlemen who have a heartfelt desire to see the practice of re- 
marrying Hindoo Brahmin widows, according to the tenets of Hin- 
doo religion, introduced, are requested to communicate to the office 
of the Indo Prakash the names of persons who are willin#to con- 
tract such marriages.” , 


—Mr. I. P. Brown, the Secretary to the United States Legation 
at Constantinople, and Member of the American Oriental Society, 
to whose journal he has-contributed various important papers, has 
in preparation a work of great interest, to be called ‘“*The Der- 
vishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism.” The work will comprise eighteen 
chapters, the first of which will be a resume by the compiler, and 
the last a biography of Ali. About forty illustrations will accom- 
pany the work. 


— The “ Emancipation Society ” in Southern Italy has formed 
twenty-four auxiliaries fur the several Italian provinces. Its mem- 
bers at present consist of 971 priests, 852 laymen, and 340 honor- - 
ary members, — 1,824 persons in all. Among the 971 priests are 
102 cures and forty high dignitaries of the Church. Among the 
laymen are three ex-ministers of the Kingdom of Italy, thirty-six 
deputies, and eleven senators. It is announced that—1. The only 
and invariable object of the Emancipation Association of the 
Italian clergy is, by means of its teaching and example, to bring 
the principles of the true faith and of Catholic doctrine to bear on 
the conscience of the faithful. 2. To explain to the masses the 
respective rights and duties of the Sovereign Pontiff, of the clergy, 
and of the people. 3. To bring about an ecumenical council, for 
the disciplinary reform of the Catholic Church. . 


— The General Review in this number is cut short some five or 
six pages by the length of the articles in the body of the work. 
22* ’ 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Social Life of the Chinese : With some account of their Religious, Gov- 
ernmental, Educational, and Business Qustoms and Opinions, with special 
but not exclusive reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, fourteen 
years member of the Fuhchau Mission of the American Board, with over 
one hundred and fifty illustrations. 2 Vols. Pp. 459,490. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 


This valuable work fully answers to its amply descriptive title. 
It is aghorough and reliable record of the life and manners, cus- 
toms-and»superstitions, agriculture, business, literature, festivals, 
etc., of this singular people ; and this by one who has had the priv- 
ilege of fourteen years’ study on the spot,in the midst of the 
very things he describes. Nothing is-left untold, and if one 
wearies at times with the numerous and endless details, he is only 
the more impressed with a sense of the tremendous, omnipresent 
curse of Chinese idolatry and superstition, controlling, as it does, 
every act and thought from the cradle to the grave. Chapters 
V., XI., of the first volume, and IV., XIII., etc., of the second vol- 
ume, will equally interest, inform, and sadden the Christian reader. 
Chapter XVI. of Vol. II., on “* Chinese and Scripture Customs,” is 
a curious exhibition of the harmonies and contrasts of Chinese 
and Jewish customs, and furnishes some pleasing illustration of 
the sacred text. 

‘*Female Mediums” flourish among the Celestials, and go 
through with all the orthodox ritual of convulsions, tables, com- 
munications, medical prescriptions, etc. The actors profess to be 
possessed by the spirit of the dead person, and to speak by his 
dictation, and a lively conversation is kept up, through them, be- 
tween the living and the dead. News from the spiritual world 
costs much less in China than with us, the telegrams being at the 
rate of two-and ‘a half cents each! Cheap enough. 

According to Mr. Doolittle, the disciples of Confucius do not 
‘believe in future rewards and punishments. If one is virtuous, 
faithful in the discharge of all the duties of life, the rewards are 
sure to be received in this world either by himself or his family, — 
in fame, wealth, office, longevity, numerous posterity, and the vari- 
ous forms.of worldly: presperity, In like manntér the wicked are 
punished here in a bad reputation, poverty, hardships, sickness, 
short life, deprivation of male posterity, of official employment, 


literary fame, etc. The Buddhist population, however, believe — 


in hells and torments enough hereafter to compensate for any 
heresies of the Confucianists ; and the horrible and fiendish cruel- 


XU 
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ties inflicted on criminals are a realization on earth, to some ex- 
tent, of the torments of the damned in hell. See the text and 
illustrations of Chapter XIII., Vol. I. 


2. Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Edward Burk, of the Suffolk 
Bar. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Pp. 310. 


Not one person in a hundred would imagine that this is the 
brief, dry title of one of the most quaint, curious, entertaining 
and really useful volumes lately issued from the Boston press. It 
abounds in information, gathered from church histories, town his- 
tories, legislative reports, reports of ecclesiastical councils, peri- 
odicals, biographies, theological controversies, parish quarrels, eté. 
It is the history of the separation of Church and State in our good 
old commonwealth, and of the manifold legal contests between 
the town and the parish, the parish and the church, the minister 
and the people, and also of the conflict between the old.Congrega- 
tional parishes and the Universalists, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, etc. It is curious to follow the steps of progress from 
the time when every man was required ‘to attend the preaching 
provided for him, under a penalty of five shillings for absence on 
Lord’s day, Fast, or Thanksgiving.” Ministers had some chance 
for a congregation in those “‘ good old times.” At a later period, 
however (1791), the law allowed ‘ able-bodied men” to be absent 
from meeting three months by paying a fine of ten shillings only ! 

Beside these matters, there is a large amount of legal informa- 
tion respecting meeting-houses, church properties, burial-grounds, 
marriage records, ministers’ salaries, and various other matters 
equally important and interesting. Indeed, it is a volume which 
ought to be in the hands of every minister, deacon, and parish 
clerk, as well as every member of parish committees. 


3. Lucy Ane By J. T. Trowbridge, Author of Neighbor Jackwood, 
etc, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 864. 


A very pleasant and somewhat exciting love story, which is 
made the medium of what seems intended as a candid presenta- 
tion of the good and evil, the acknowledged physical and mental 
phenomena, the self-deception, and the miserable frauds of mod- 
ern Spiritualism. The characters are drawn with a good deal of 
skill, and their individuality is well sustained to the last. The 
manner in which a really good heart and noble mind may be en- 
tangled in the meshes of Spiritualism, and warped and twisted 
from the line of duty and honor, is well illustrated in the case of 
Guy Barrington; as also the manner in which the confidence and 
affection of loving hearts, and the sweet peace and blessed hopes 
of doméstic life, may be blasted through the agency of spiritual 
circles and unprincipled lady-mediums. Whether Christina’s 
‘service at the time of the trial, and Guy’s conversion to a firm 
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faith in the realities of the spiritual world, were an equivalent 
for all that he and Lucy suffered, admits of a question. We 
. are not at all satisfied with the easy manner in which the author 


treats the infamous conduct of that class of Spiritualists repre- 
sented by Christina, who seek their “ affinities” with equal indif- 


ference among the married and unmarried, and cover up their 
vileness under the lying pretence of being ‘‘ impressed ” by the 
spirits. With regard to the curious phenomena which have ex- 


cited so much attention, Mr. Trowbridge seems disposed to be 
fair, giving both sides, and leaving the decision with his readers ; 


though, when the marvellous is in question, his evident partialities 
in that direction remind us of the infirmity of the Pisa Tower. 


4. The Centenary of American Methodism: A Sketch of its History, 
Theology, Practical System, and Success. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New 
York: Carlton and Porter. Pp. 287. 

The title shows the reader what to expect from this book, which 
is an official record of the beginnings, growth, present strength, 
and immense influence as a religious power of the Methodist 
Church in this country. It is full of important facts on these 
points, which it would be profitable for the leaders of all religious 
sects to study with diligence and much reflection, We have room 
only for the following in regard to its educational forces : — 

**Tt has 25 Colleges and Theological Schools, with property amounting to 
$3,055,000; and 77 Academies, with 714 instructors and 23,106 students. Church 

property, $30,055,000. Book concern, $837,000, with 500 publishing agents, 
‘ editors, clerks, and operatives; 30 cylinder presses in constant operation; 2,000 
different books published, beside tracts, etc.; 14 periodicals, quarterly, monthlies, 
weekly journals, with a circulation of 1,000,000 per month.”’ 


5. A History of the World, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time. By Philip Smith. Vols. II. and III., pp. 568, 753. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. ’ 


These two noble octavos, complete the Ancient History, the first 
volume of which was noticed in the “ Quarterly,” for April, 1865. 
We cannot say too much in praise of this valuable work. There 
is nothing in the English language that combines so many excel- 
lences, and presents in the same space, and in so attractive a 
form, so vast an amount of exact and reliable information, con- 
cerning the great empires of the East, of Greece and Rome. 
Indeed, in these volumes, the reader finds gathered up, and 
thoroughly digested and arranged, all the important historical 
facts and criticisms scattered through many costly volumes by 
Layard, Rawlinson, Bonomi, Wilkinson, Dr. Hincks, Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Niebuhr, Grote, Merivale, and other learned archzeolo- 
gists and historians. The narrative is everywhere enriched with 
the best established results of recent investigations and discover- 
ies in ethnology, archeology, and comparative philology ; and any 
one who has thoroughly mastered and appropriated the contents 
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of these three volumes is tolerably well posted in all that is 
essential in the history of the world, from the beginning to the 
fall of the Western Empire in a. p. 476. 


It is impossible to particularize, where all is done so well; but 


we cannot help referring to Books II. and V., in justification of the 
strong language we employ in praise of this work. We know 
that the same amount of reliable and valuable information cannot 
be found, in the same number of pages, in any other work within 
reach of the general reader; and we much question whether the 
scholar and historical critic will not be greatly refreshed and 
profited by the careful perusal of them. 

We desire strongly to commend these volumes to our clergy, 
and to students, especially those who find it difficult to purchase 
the more costly works referred to, ‘They may be assured that, 
having these, and thoroughly studying them, they can well afford 
to wait for a more convenient season to purchase Rawlinson, 
Wilkinson, and even Grote and Niebuhr. And not ministers only, 
but readers generally, will find*the work a household treasure. It 
is in itself a library of ancient history, and should have place on 
the book-shelves of every family in the land. 


6. Elements of Political Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Williams College. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. Pp. 468. 


This volume is valuable for its facts, whatever may be thought 
of some of its theories and teachings. It is rich in historical and 
statistical information respecting ¢apital, labor, production, ex- 
change, money, land, credit, foreign trade, tariffs, taxation, cur- 
rency, é@c., which should be studied by men of all professions ; and 
of which no intelligent citizen, no working-man, can afford to be 
ignorant. They may, to be sure, and in some cases many of 
them certainly will, draw conclusions from the facts very different 
from those of the author; but for all that the book will be very 
useful ini imparting knowledge, and in provoking thought on ques- 
tions which receive altogether too little attention from those whose 
interests are so directly affected by decisions respecting them in 
official and governmental quarters. 


7. a S. a Young Knighthood. By E. Foxton. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Pp. 416, 391. 

We were repelled from this work at first by its title, and by 
Gail Hamilton’s notice of it, but having been induced to look into 
it, we read it through to the end; and now we also are ready to 
bear witness that it is one of the bravest, best, and most inspiring 
books we have had for years. We have no room for details, but 
we commend it for universal reading. It will interest and profit 
all classes' and conditions, young and old, men and women, the 
frivolous and the sensible ; and whoever reads it through, and does 
_ not feel a greater abhorrence of all wrong and meanness, and a 
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greater reverence for those noble souls who are ever ready to sur- 
render wealth, position, fame, and life itself for the right, may 
consider himself a moral failure. And now that the President’s 
Veto has come (Feb. 21), and it is plain that the battle is not yet 
fought out, we see how much such books are needed. A few more 
Hermans in the Senate would set all things right. 

We have only one request to make of the author, which is that, 
in the next revision, she will leave out the first chapter. It is 
coarse, in bad taste, has no connection with the story, and is 
as much out of place as an Irish cabin would be in front of the 
Parthenon. 


8. Essays on some of the Difficulties in the writings of the Apostle Paul, 
and in other parts of the New Testament. By Richard Whately, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Pp. 376. 

One of those volumes which make sound learning and thorough 
biblical scholarship so honorable in the sight of all men. A 
man of exact and extensive learning, a patient and devoted 
student of the Scriptures, clear as crystal in his thought, and as 
clear in his language and methods of expressing it, a lover of 
truth, and not afraid to utter it however unwelcome, Archbishop 
Whately could not write a work which would not command at- 
tention. And this statement is confirmed by the words on the 
title-page of this volume: “ From the Highth London Edition.” 

These essays are pervaded with the author’s faith in the dogmas 
of his Church, and of course we dissent from some of his posi- 
tions, especially in that on ‘* Election ;” but not one of them can 
be read without profit, without a quickening impulse to_a more 
devout and laborious study of the sacred writings. would 
especially name those on ** The Love of Truth,” ‘* Apparent Con- 
tradictions in Scripture,” ‘The Influence of the Holy Spirit,” 
‘* Self-Denial,” and ‘* The Mode of Conveying Moral Precepts in 
the New Testament.” They are admirable examples of candid 
criticism and just interpretation based on a careful study of the 
teachings and the language of the Scriptures. Clergymen will 
find the book eminently worthy their perusal. 

A typographical error in Greek is so unusual a thing in Mr. 
Draper’s books, that we could not fail to notice two or three in 
this volume, — one on page 140, and two on page 234, note 2. 


9. The Phenomena of Plant Life. By Leo. H. Grindon. Boston: Nichols 
» & Noyes. Pp. 93. 

As delicate and as odorous‘ as a pond lily; fall of beauty and 
full of wisdom; a reverent recognition of the handiwork of God 
in all vegetable life, from the moss upon the stone to the mon- 
arch of the forests. The minister who reads it will, probably, 
soon after write a sermon from the Saviour’s words: ‘ The lilies 
of the field, how they grow.” 
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10. Mr. Dunn Browne’s Experiences in the Army. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. Pp. 390. 


This book is one of those inspiring testimonies which make us 
proud of the heroic labors and sacrifices, the glorious record and 
reputation, of the Christian ministry during our late struggle. 
‘¢ Dunn Browne” (the Rev. Samuel Fiske) was a Congregational 
clergyman of Connecticut, and, enlisting as a private in the holy 
war for freedom, rapidly rose to the rank of captain, and after 
participating in most of the great battles of the army of the 
Potomac, fell in one of the bloody conflicts of the Wilderness. A 
braver, truer, purer man never fought and fell in all that terrible 
strife. The secret of his unfailing cheerfulness is given in a letter 
to his mother: “I am cheerful and happy, day by day, because I 
think God is my friend, and is doing all things rightly for me and 
all mine, as well as for the whole world and for the universe.” 
His letters from the army, which make the volume, are equally re- 
markable for their wisdom and their wit. They abound in graphic 
descriptions, keen sarcasm, comic humor, amusing pictures, sharp 
insight, close observation of men and things, and sound common 
sense. The book is issued ina most attractive style, beautiful 
within and without. 


11. The Lord's Supper, and its Observance. By Lucretia FP. Hale, author 
of ** Seven Stormy Sundays,”’ and the *‘ Struggle of Life.” Boston: Walker, 
Fuller, & Co. Pp. 181. 


A much needed, very useful, and very welcome little book, by a 
sister of Rev. E. E. Hale, at whose request it was prepared ; and 
who says what every minister can respond to, ‘I have often 
wanted sucha book, and have never found in print quite what I 
wanted.” Itis useful in giving, to those seeking, a correct view 
of the purpose, advantages, and blessings of the memorial service ; 
and it will be welcome to ministers as a most helpful companion in 
self-preparation for the communion, and in their administration of 
it to others. We trust it will have @ wide circulation beth among 
clergymen.and the laity. 


12. Snow-Bound. A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 52. 


A delightful picture of a New England home fifty years ago or 
more, painted in all the soft and mellow tints peculiar to the pen- 
cil of Whittier. It has already made glad and tender thousands 
of hearts by calling up afresh pleasant memories of boyhood days, 
of the country school, the old-fashioned snow-storms, the paternal 
farm, the evening fireside, the field and woods, the old barn, and 


** The house where we were born, 
And the little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.’’ 
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We should be glad to give several sweet descriptive passages; 
which we have marked, but have room only for the following, which 
will surely create a desire for more : — 


** Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors,- 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s grass for the cows ; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, - PERE - 
Impatient down the stanchion rows ~ 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 

While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent.”’ 


13. The Living Forces of the Universe. The Temple and the Worship- 
pers. Know and Govern Thyself. By George W. Thompson. Philadel- 
phia : Howard Challen. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 358. 


This book proposes to offer a solution of the contradictions. of 
the Philosophic Schools, from the earliest to the present time ; 
and, also, to reconcile the dogmas of all religious creeds and 
superstitions, ** which are capable of being resolved into a harmo- 
nious and progressive system for the culture of humanity.” If 
it had been written in English, we think the work would have been 
more extensively read, and more thoroughly appreciated. The 
style of the original, however, is remarkable for its purity and 
classic elegance, as well as for its simplicity and transparency. 
We give a few passages, which those of our readers familiar with 
‘¢ unknown tongues ” will doubtless enjoy : — 


*¢ The Elements of Pure Pneumatics, when speaking of the human solidaric 
self, become consciously subjectively-objective, and are seen as ruling, directing, 
and modifying the orgasmic forces in the animalistic and the human organisms.”’ 


‘* All elements of knowledge, as they are presented in the consciousness, are 
there subjective, either as sensations, ect terlations. imaginates, concepts, 
notions, intuitates, ideates, and as they are inwoven by their correlations into 
actuation by the Intelleetivity for the —- of the passional or affectional 
nature — and below this, are internuncial spontaneities of instinct.’’ 


- Gis cokenci perspicience of the subjective content of the self in the actio 
of its organic forces, and of its own autoptic domination, is Psychology.’’ : 

Exactly ; and therefore we agree with the author, that ‘ exist- 
ence is matter in its differentitations, and differentiate forces, in 
all their forms of stabilitation, organization, and functionalization, 
and the self with its complexus of triplicate coefficient powers in 
its threefold complexure of body, soul, and spirit.” P.260. It 
is interesting to learn from the publishers that the work is “‘ the 
jirst decided step toward an American (aboriginal?) Philosophy.” 
Heaven save us from the next! 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


The Means of Grace. 


ALL’ methods and agencies having for their object the pro- 
motion of spiritual ‘culture, fall within a comprehensive defi- 
nition of the “ Means of Grace.” And many others, unques- 
tionably, which have not this special intent, but which, under 
peculiar circumstances, serve this purpose, may be included in 
the same category.. Thus religion, of whatever form, or ap- 
plied in whatever mode, since its proper business is the pro- 
duction of soul-life, would be unanimously referred to the 

branch described by this phrase. And any book written with 
a view to forwarding the interests of religion, would be set 
down under the same division. 

But other instruments often serve the purpose of religious 
culture. The incidents and experience of war have turned 
the current of many lives into the channel of piety. A gen- 
tle companion has been a minister of grace to many a coarse, 
hard man. The calls of charity have awakened dead souls to 
divine aspirations. The spectacle of human wretchedness has 
deterred from crime and at length stimulated to virtue. Mul- 
titudes have caught their first glimpse of heavenly possibilities 
through eyes that sorrow had brimmed with tears. Who has 
not seen thoughtless and irreverent maidenhood, refusing 
utterly to burden its shallow life with any problem more 
serious than the rejection of an insipid suitor, after a few 
years of domestic trials and infelicities, taking on an unex- 
pected sobriety and exhibiting an unwonted wisdom ; looking 
deeper into the mysterious solemnities of existence, and carry- 
ing the wealth of a heart enriched by unwelcome discipline, 
humbly and fervently into the service of Religion? The ave- 
nues to the soul are numberless; but the patient Father finds 
them all, and summons the retiring queen to assume her 
throne and wear her crown. And dare we say that any one 
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through which He seeks and leads her into light and sover- 
eignty, is not a Means of Grace ? 

But, if we regard Jesus Christ, and the religion which he 
founded, as gifts, unmerited by man, but bestowed on him by 
the parental solicitude of God, and which it is indispensable 
he should appreciate and accept to experience their benefits, 
it is evident that all methods and agencies calculated to bring 
him into the appreciation and acceptance of these, deserve to 
be called “‘ Means of Grace.” Christianity can be character- 
ized by no term more descriptive of the spirit in which it 
addresses itself to the human race, than— Grace. And what- 
ever leads any one to its adoption isa Means. Restricting 
ourselves to this application of the phrase, we wish 

1. To make apparent the imperative necessity of using the 
Means of Grace. 

2. To investigate what means we are employing and deter- 
mine what we should employ. 


I. That the Christian Religion is not merely a conven- 
ience, but a vital necessity, can hardly be rendered more evi- 
dent than it becomes by the simple statement, that God saw 
fit to interrupt his ordinary methods with men, in its revela- 
tion. Whatever any supposed inherent law of progression 
might, in the lapse of ages, have evolved in human character, 
the Divine concern anticipated by the advent of Jesus. To 
say that God has spoken. anything to the human race, is also 
to say that it is of the supremest moment to every member of 
that race, to hear what he has spoken. So much is clear. 

But men will not hear, will not attend, will not act on the 
presumption that their Creator has anything important to 
communicate, unless persuaded todo so. Unhappily, mankind 
has not. ceased to be “a disobedient and gain-saying genera- 
tion.”  “ Stiffmeckedness”’ is not yet an obsolete malady. 
Stoning prophets and crucifying Messiahs, is, indeed, out of 
fashion ; but-the era of voluntary attention to the message of 
the one and hearty obedience to the mandate of the other, has 
not dawned. The “stubborn unwillingness ” which so often 
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perplexed the pious soul of the good Dr. Doddridge, perpetu- 
ally recurs to disappoint the evangelist and baffle the Spirit. 

Here arises the necessity for agencies of religious persua- 
sion and instruction. It is this state of the case which calls 
for the preacher, pastor, missionary, tract, religious journal 
and books. The gate of the Kingdom may stand wide open ; 
but. men rarely enter without being urged. Some induce- 
ment beyond the blessings of its dominion, are in general 
requisite to lift the laggard feet over its inviting threshold. 
It is not enough that there is Grace; there must also be 
Means of Grace. 

But if there were no unwillingness to hear nor indisposi- 
tion to obey; if men were universally eager to learn and 
accept what God has been so gracious as to offer; if the 
invention of a fiery Tartarus to spur dull souls into anxiety 
and activity, were made superfluous by their incessant gravi- 
tation towards holiness, although the problem of Christian- 
izing the world would lose half its importance and nearly all 
its seriousness, there would still remain so much to be done 
as not to allow us to dispense with Means of Grace. For if 
willing, men might be incompetent: if eager, they might be 
ignorant. It is often necessary to agonize to enter into the 
strait gate, not merely because it is more natural to go the 
broad way with the crowd, but also because the narrow way is 
more likely to elude the sight. The honesty of a man’s pur- 
pose is indeed a powerful instinct to track the right; but it is 
not infallible. His desire may be pure; but his judgment 
may not be sound. Seldom has a man been moved by a more 
sweet and Christian impulse than that which urged Gregory 
to undertake the conversion of Britain: and seldom has a 
man chosen a more unfortunate instrument for a great work 
than he selected in Augustin. A desire to find the truth is 
not, therefore, synonymous with ability to find it. 

For the two reasons, then, that men are disinelined to yield 
themselves to the overtures of the Gospel unless urged or 
impelled thereto, and that if they manifested the utmost 
readiness, they would still require to have the way of life 
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unfolded to their imperfect apprehensions, Means of Grace are 
obviously indispensable. 

Thus far the subject has been considered precisely as if we 
had no experience to determine our course. Our reasoning 
has been such as would have been quite likely to have sug- 
gested itself to any one contemplating the prospects of Chris- 
tianity before it had an apostle or advocate. 

But Christianity has a history of more than eighteen hun- 
dred years. This history abounds in facts that illustrate and 
confirm our conclusions drawn from the nature of the case. 

‘Christ chose apostles, which were means. They sought to 
spread their doctrines and convert men by “ the foolishness of 
preaching,” which is a means. They gathered churches, 
which are means. They wrote letters of counsel and instruc- 
tion, which are means. Not long after the ascension, the 
Gospels were compiled for the information of those who were 
not eye-witnesses of the events they record, and became 
means. These were speedily multiplied. More evangelists 
“were ordained, more letters and expositions written, more 
churches gathered. But it is needless to pursue this strain. 
Christianity could not step without feet. It has never made 
so ridiculous an experiment. It has gained its present impor- 
tance and wields its present power, by the use of the means. 
When we contemplate its advance from its feeble beginnings 
to a dominion that encircles the globe and dictates the law of 
civilization to the whole earth, we are not contemplating the 
diffusion of an etherial and invisible influence, like the air of 
spring, quietly and sweetly flowing round the world; but an 
army, small at first, yet of invincible bravery, that went forth 
to a campaign of ages; recruiting from every available 
source ; seizing every weapon it could use; compelling every 
force into its service that promised obedient aid; and, as its 
cohorts swarmed into legions, valorously besieging whole em- 
pires, crushing kingdoms, blotting out races, making and 
unmaking sovereigns, changing the revered customs and 
demolishing the venerated gods of the nations, and though 
often donning and doffing armors, never abandoning arms. 
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The temptation is strong at this point to fill our pages with 
historic examples of the fact here stated. But we must not 
suffer ourselves to lose the specific purpose of this article in 
captivating episodes. Perhaps St. Augustine, Columban,’ 
Benedict, Leo the Great, Constantine, Justinian, Charle- 
magne, Luther, and the rest, will think all the more kindly 
of us, if for this once we let them rest. We shall assume 
that we have already made apparent the necessity of using 
some means for the diffusion of the Christian Religion. But 
since that only is imperative to a man which he feels it impos- 
sible to disobey, we may well distrust whether we have pre- 
sented this point with sufficient cogency to produce the requi- 
site feeling. We may be excused, however, for expressing 
the opinion, that if any one regards Christianity, not as a sort 
of external spiritual atmosphere, to which men may be ex- 
posed, as lazaroni spread themselves to the sun, and warmed 
and limbered into bliss, but as an inward power, which erects 
its throne in the heart to electrify the spirit and renovate the 
character, he must deem even the considerations already pre- 
sented, ample to show the imperative and inevitable necessity 
of using the Means of Grace. 

But the pertinent inquiry comes up:— What are we to 
include in the Means of Grace? . Grant that some are both 
necessary and must be employed, how are we to distinguish 
them from those that are questionable, if not worse? If we 
could examine your list we should see our way through this 
matter much more clearly. This inquiry brings us to the 
pith of our purpose. Let us first specify all that are in most 
common use among Christians, and then eliminate such as 
appear to be objectionable. 

There are two aspects under which all means should be 
contemplated: First, As Agencies; Secondly, In their 


Modes. 
AS AGENCIES. . 


1. Religious Instruction. This is given in the Family, in 


the Sunday School, from‘ the Desk, and through Religious 
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Publications. It is a means of enlightenment to the under- 
standing. It expounds religious truths and explains religious 
duty. It unfolds Christian doctrine and depicts Christian 
life. It aims to present the Religion of Christ to the intellect 
in such a manner as to leave it no excuse for deciding not to 


accept it. 
2. Worship. This is a recognition of the Supreme Being, 
and an attempt to honor Him, by appropriate observances and 


ceremonies. It becomes a Means of Grace by inculcating 


perpetual reverence of God, and consequent regard to what- 
ever He has spoken to man. It disposes to hear and obey. 
It turns the thoughts towards the Highest and guards the 


heart against the dominion of levity and vanity. 


3. Prayer. It is quite impossible not to include prayer 
with our idea of worship. Yet strictly defined Worship is 
adoration of the Deity: Prayer is communion with the 
Father. The one is reverence for: the other is an appeal 
to. The one may be, perhaps must be, vaguely symbolized : 
the other must be fervently felt. Prayer is a very personal 
matter. It is asoul-exercise. It is the separate, individual 
spirit going out to God. As it unburdens the heart, as it lifts 
and purifies the thought, as it establishes spiritual currents 
with the Divine Love, as it gives vision to the eye of faith, 
and delicacy to the conscience, so it opens channels for, it 
becomes Means of, Grace. 

4. The Organization of Churches. These are spiritual 
households gathered for the special purposes of cultivating 
love toward God, attachment to Christ, affection among the 
members, and those graces which are the unfading ornaments 
of Christian life. 

5. To supplement and insure the efficiency of all the 
others, The ‘Holy Spirit. We cannot attend, with the least 
seriousness, to the Acts and the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, without observing the overshadowing importance which 
is there ascribed to this agency, in the progress of Christian- 
ity. It is the general and special instrument of redemption. 
It begins, carries on, and concludes every important work. 
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The Word of God itself is only “the sword of the Spirit.” 


Paul counted on the “ supply of the Spirit” as his most indis- 
pensable ground of success. And if there is any feature in 
these writings more striking than another, it is their constant 


and familiar reference to the Holy Spirit as the one grand and 
essential Means of Grace. 


And whatever may be predicated of the acknowledged differ- 
ence between these and the apostolic times, it is hardly 


possible for any one to suppose that men who were gifted 
with special Divine illumination could not achieve success 


without the sanctions of the Holy Spirit, while those who 
make no pretensions to such a gift are independent of its 


aid ! 
IN THEIR MODES. 


1. It will be quite sufficient for our purpose to notice the 
two principal Modes of Religious Instruction which have 
obtained, whether in the Family, Sunday School, Church, or 
in Publications. 

In one it is taught that the race has suffered a derangement 
of its normal constitution, disqualifying it for the service of 
God, destroying its relish of virtue, reversing its tendencies 
from good to evil, and, more solemn still, leaving every member 
of it in perpetual and awful peril of falling into hopeless and 
endless woe. 

Christianity is a Divine scheme of reconstruction, and 
redemption from this unhappy liability. It gives the soul a 
high and peculiar joy to accept it; but the great motive to its 
adoption is rescue from the jaws of the otherwise inevitable 
and horrible fate. No consideration can equal this. It 
presses with ceaseless and overwhelming intensity on the 
frantic soul, and commends to it the deliverance of Chris- 
tianity by the urgent alternative of everlasting felicities or 
fires. This motive is the chief peculiarity of the first Mode: 
indeed, it is hardly an extravagance to say it is the Mode. 

The other affirms that the sins and follies of man, so far 
from being due to the derangement of his nature, are the 
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inevitable incidents of the development of that nature; which 
can be mitigated and corrected, only by the special interven- 
tion of Divine light and example. Christianity is this special 
intervention on man’s behalf. It is not in opposition to his 
nature; itis in aid of it. It does not change his normal 
constitution: it corrects its unhealthy action. It is Bread to 
his hungry soul; Water to his thirsty spirit; Light to his 
dim eyes; Truth for his ignorance; Life for his deadness; a 
Way for him to walk in, and an Inspiration to his entire 
journey. It is commended to his acceptance on the ground 
that he needs it ; that it is divinely suited to his wants; that 
it is essential to his growth, perfection and peace; and that, 
since there is but one right way, and this has the seal of 
heaven as that one, there is no alternative. He must take this 
road — must follow this Leader and be purified and perfected 
by this Means. 

2. On Modes of Worship and Prayer, we make two specifi- 
cations. First, that in practice, the difference is mainly 
between simplicity and multiplicity of observance. As we 
look on, some Christians seem to worship a great deal, and 
some seem to worship scarcely at all. Some seem to be very 
. prayerful, and some appear to be quite the reverse. If these 
items are really Means of Grace, we must conclude that, 
however much some may overdo the business, others consider- 
ably underdo it. 

Second, that, in fact, the difference is: the Gianna one of 
estimation. Some Christians esteem worship essential ; 
others esteem it a “mere matter of form.” Some believe 
that religious services are indispensable; others that “ they 
are all very well.” Some believe that “ prayer is the Chris- 
tian’s vital breath;”’ others are not clear that it is not a 
‘“‘mockery.’’ Some believe that they must not “ forsake the 
assembling themselves together ;”’ others think it is, perhaps, 
better not to forsake it, but'regard it of secondary importance. 

Now, either these are or are not Means of Grace. If they 
are, it requires no great sagacity to determine which of these 
estimates is the nearer correct. 
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Perhaps our presentation under this head would be con- 
sidered incomplete without the additional remark, that some 
adopt a stereotyped formula of Worship and Prayer, while 
some follow a variable method. Some use, and others aspire 
to, a Liturgy ; some ery, “‘ Away with it.” 

3. The salient facts in the Modes of Organizing Churches 
are these: —-A Church may be formed to receive those who 
profess to have accomplished their spiritual warfare; or to 
receive and help forward those who profess a desire to begin 
and carry on the “ good fight.” It may be regarded as a 
religious college, or as an association of dignified and diplo- 
mated alumni. In one case it is a Means, in the other it is a 
Certificate, of Grace. 

Again, the conditions of membership may be few or many, 
severe or accommodating, by one invariable initiatory rite, or 
by a choice of several. 

The standard of attainment prescribed to members may be 
so rigid as to be whimsical, or so loose as to be insufficient, or 
it may be sound and rational. 

Many ordinances may distinguish the Church, or few, or 
none. It will be apparent at once that all these Modes of 
instituting and administering Churches, must have some, and 
may have an immense, influence in determining the degree to 
which they shall be eens of Grace. 

4. The thought may arise as we touch this topic, yan 
the Modes of the Holy Spirit proper subjects of human specu- 
lation or inquiry? Should we not pause in respectful awe-at 
the suggestion of treating this as a branch of our theme? 
Can we do anything towards regulating its Modes? Would 
it not be wisdom to accept what it has to give without inquisi- 
tive dictation ? 

It is true we have nothing to do with the dispensation of 
the Spirit. Nor have we with the dispensation of sunshine: 
though we have everything to do with the question of its 
admission to our houses. One of the facts we desire to 
specify is, that some Christians appear to believe the Spirit at 
their disposal, subject to their call, obedient to their real or 
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supposed needs. This is, no doubt, an extreme. But over 
against it we wish also to set this: Many Christians seem to 
have little faith that there is any such thing. They do not 
estimate it among the agencies of their spiritual quickening 
or growth. They do not expect its visitations and so do not 
make ready for them. Others believe in its existence and 
power, but have an idea that it is mainly engaged in other 
works than carrying on Christian education among individuals. 
It is a general, imperceptible, balmy influence, which never 
rises into a breeze or gathers into a storm. They believe it 
does not assail a heart, but vathes and softens hearts. 

From these Agencies we see nothing to eliminate. Religious 
Instruction, Worship, Prayer, Churches, and the Holy Spirit ; 
we accept them all. They are means of spiritual culture and 
sanctification with which we feel equally indisposed and 
unable to dispense. 

But from these Modes we must obviously exclude some ; 
for quite frequently they not only differ, they are antagonistic. 
Before proceeding to this work, however, let us pass to the 
second division of our theme, and, 


II. Investigate what Means our Denomination is generally 
employing, and what Means it should employ. 

Neither the amount of our experience nor the range of our 
knowledge qualifies us to make an exhaustive statement of 
either branch here indicated. But if we try to make caution 
compensate for facts, and eke out the measure of ability by 
prudence, we may have the satisfaction of doing no harm, if 
we are not permitted the happiness of accomplishing any 
good. 

We are using, in some degree, all the Agencies to which we 
have referred. We have books, periodicals, papers. We 
have preachers able to expound and earnest in expounding 
and applying the truth. We have Sunday Schools. We have 
family instruction. We do not forsake the assembling our- 
selves together for worship. We are not prayerless. We do 
not reject the Holy Spirit: We have organized Churches. 
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But when we investigate our Modes and the extent to 
which we use these Means, our summary is not so satisfactory. 
It seems more convenient to consider what is and what ought 
to be, side by side, and we shall therefore adopt that method. 

1. There can be no question of the very great importance 
of Family Instruction, in the production of Christian charac- 
ter. One who denies the essential rectitude of human nature 
may logically question the benefits of training it until it has 
been reconstructed. But we do not deny, we affirm on this 
point. To us, perfect training is almost synonymous with 
perfect character. Given, a perfect teacher, perfect means, 
and perfect methods, and we affirm a perfect attainment. If 
our theory is good for anything, it is good to practice. Where 
can we begin? Nay, where must we begin to turn the life into 
the proper channel? There can be but one reply —in the 
home. Do we begin there? Some of us do. Perhaps many 
more than we should estimate if we ventured’ to state what 
proportion. But a great many of us—aclear majority — 
give no attention, or next to no attention, to the matter. In 
too many cases children are left to infer the sentiments of 
their parents from the location of the family pew. In too 
many more the subjects of Christian faith and culture are 
never mentioned in a way to strengthen the one or stimulate 
the other. These themes are, by common consent, ruled out 
and referred to the parson. In too many the existence of 
God, and the fact of his sleepless care, are not recognized in 
that most appropriate and beautiful of all ways—by prayer 
and giving of thanks. In many homes, it is a pleasure to 
bear witness, the best lessons of Christian Grace are impressed 
by a daily illustration of gentleness, charity, patience and trust. 
And in the same homes the lips of childhood are hallowed by 
prayer. But the child is under no deeper obligations to its 
Maker than the parents. And the most beautiful precept 
becomes more beautiful as example. By actual and visible 
recognition of the Father; by familiar conversations about 
Him, about Jesus and about duty; by suitable readings and 
studies; by training into religious habits and abridging the 
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awful distance so generally put between youth and Chris- 
tianity, all our families might become efficient and blessed 
Means of Grace. 

_. 2. We seem to be using the Sunday School to as much 
profit as most of our neighbors. In the religion of deport- 
ment many of our schools excel. We are beginning to 
realize, and, as fast as our facilities warrant, put our convic- 
tion into effect, that the Sunday School ought to be a 
thoroughly graded seminary of religious culture, from which 
each student should graduate into the fellowship of the 
Church. In this direction, however, are still our principal 
defect and opportunity. Until we abandon our _ indefinite 
purpose and our fragmentary style of instruction, for a 
distinct aim and a regular system, our Sunday School will 
not rise into that dignity as a Means of Grace, to which the 
paramount importance of its claims entitles it. 

8. Many considerations aside from personal unfitness for 
the task, apprize us of the delicacy of attempting to suggest 
amendments for the adoption of our ministers. But as the 
inspiration of this Article would be so far vain, and its 
purpose so far incomplete, if we omitted it, this point cannot 
be passed. 

The fortunes of the denomination are in the hands of its 
ministers. ‘To them the circulation of this work confines our 
appeal. Will they do us the honor to attend? We have 
suffered, and we continue to suffer, from the reticence of our 
preachers. They do not speak out. They hesitate to tell the 
people what they want them to do. Hundreds feel that there 
ought to be more piety, more awakenings, more outpourings 
of the Divine Spirit, more freedom of spiritual intercourse, 
among their people. But they do not say it straight out, as 
Paul or Peter would. They vaguely hint, darkly insinuate 
their desire. They seem to be hampered and bound in their 
utterance of this, perhaps the dearest thought they have. 
Shall we never break this tyrannizing spell? Shall we never 
test whether we can have matters as we secretly confess we 
would like to have them? Shall we not use the Means, and 
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trust God for the happiest results? If we want churches 
wherein there shall be more spontaneous religious expression, 
—more religious experience, less reluctance to speak or pray, 
why not say so? And say so to the very men and women we 
would rejoice to see manifesting those traits; instead of 
writing it out in an elaborate paper to lay before a convention 
of ministers. Should we not be direct, outspoken, earnest, 
and frank in this matter? It is useless to deplore the lack of 
religion among us, in periodicals and reports. Stand up in 
your own pulpit or conference meeting, and tell the men and 
women over whom God has set you as a spiritual shepherd, 
your “heart’s desire.” Here, it seems to us, is the great. 
Means of Grace we do not use. Here is our “ Fatal Defect.” 
It is sometimes said: These things do not belong tous. We 
cannot use them. They are well enough for the other 
denominations ; but we are different. Let us inquire, What 
do belong to us? What are we trying to accomplish as a 
Christian body? Are our people deaf or dead to the same 
appliances that induce activity, utterance, and multiply con- 
verts, elsewhere? Let us put the further and more pertinent 
question: Is there an earnest and pure-hearted pastor in our 
order who does not lament that there are so few in his flock 
who engage in devotional exercises, except as a part of a 
congregation? Is there one who does not lament that there 
are so few family altars? Our point is that we too uniformly 
stop with lamentations—we do not use the Means. We 
believe there are very few parishes where a minister of 
apostolic zeal and courage could not awaken such a fervid and 
resistless spiritual energy, as to carry him absolutely over this 
formidable bar. Direct, personal appeal, and frank, earnest 
conversations are the means that succeed in the hands of 
others, and of ourselves, so far as we have the courage to use 
them. If we want a different order of worship, more devout 
attitudes, greater unanimity in observing the proprieties of 
the Lord’s House, or a more pervading piety, the method is to 
say so, urge it on the people and take all the steps necessary 
to insure the result.‘ Few men will act on a general sugges- 
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tion. They must be confronted by an unmistakable personal 
appeal. We may try to move men by applying our efforts at 
a distance —by drawing on them at the long range of the 
pulpit, made longer by the stiff periods of a sermon, but we 
shall succeed only when we come down to single combat, and 
talk face to face. 


There can be no doubt that we ought to have more, and 
more numerous, Churches, more, and more _ interesting, 
devotional meetings, and more abundant spiritual life. We 
need a revival. Our cause everywhere cries out for the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. Let us prepare ourselves for 
it—invite it, and it will come. It is pleasant to meet such 
confirmations of the fact we are trying to present, as the 
following taken from one of our recent journals : — 


“The Society in this place! has had a pleasant Church 
Edifice for more than thirteen years. Little, however, had 
been done towards its organization into a Christian Church. 
The preacher in charge surveyed the indifference of the people 
with pain, and directed his efforts against it. At last 
sufficient interest was secured to commence a series of 
evening meetings. ‘He opened the course with a regular 
revival sermon on Sunday night, with preparation, but 
without manuscript. The house was filled, and the work 
commenced in earnest. On the fourth evening there was an 
invitation for remarks, accompanied with earnest pleadings 
and appeals. When this opportunity came, the response 
thrilled and melted us. The awakening was powerful, our 
hearts were touched, and tears of joy were abundant. Strong 
men trembled, and confession quivered on the lips and fell in 
broken accents upon our anxious hearts. On the next Sab- 
bath, a Church was organized with thirteen members. The 
meeting continued nearly four weeks; and Sunday after 
Sunday additions were made, until we number fifty-five 
names. And it is pleasant to add that these are among the 
most respectable, intelligent, wealthy and influential of the 
community. This meeting was a success beyond our most 
sanguine thoughts. We had never witnessed such tangible 
demonstrations of the Divine Spirit, as now. There was no 
thunder of Sinai that startled us; there was an appeal to the 


1Branchport, N. Y., Rev. A. Countryman, Pastor. 
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judgment and to the moral sense. The Cross was lifted up. 
Christ was preached affectionately, but earnestly, and it 
seemed as if His glory beamed full upon us. The people 
were awakened and moved, and lifted from their seats by the 
tide that surged through the Church. Diffident men, modest 
women, could but speak and pray. It was the day of God’s 
power, and His people were willing. ‘The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.’” 


The fulness with which we have presented our thoughts on 
this topic renders it nearly superfluous to dwell on other 
Means of Grace which we ought to use. If we could 
persuade our ministers to overcome their diffidence in pre- 
senting what they cannot deny, and a majority of them feel, 
are indispensable Means, we should hardly need to point out 
any others. Brethren, the land is before you: go in and 
possess it. 


We turn now to a brief consideration of certain Modes 
which we cannot recommend and which we must not be 
understood to endorse. 

The character in which we write is a sufficient indication 
that we reject that method of religious teaching which urges 
the reception of the gospel by the terrible persuasions of fear. 
We deprecate the motive and discard the dogma which engen- 
ders it. 

We utter our emphatic condemnation of the notion that 
Worship is “a mere matter of form.” We declare that it is 
a serious matter of fact; that it is one of the appointed and ~ 
indispensable Means of Grace; and that he who does not 
regularly, and in some unmistakable observance, pay his vows 
and render his thanksgivings to his Maker, is either a spiritual 
miser or pauper. 

It seems to us a sad perversion both of the objects of a 
Church and of the idea of Christian training, to suppose that 
spiritual households are instituted merely to enclose and 
guard those whose salvation is secured. To us the Church is 
a Means of Grace. It is a school of religious culture. Its 
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ultimate standard is the highest known—Christ; but it 
throws a household charity around the weakest member, so 


long as he keeps his face Zionward. 

The familiarity with which some command, and the indiffer- 
ence with which others regard, the Holy Spirit, alike merit 
our disapproval. The Holy Spirit is a reality; it is the 
resistless Means of Grace ; it will pour in whenever the heart 
is thrown open to welcome it; it may find its way in when 
the heart is unconscious or unconsenting ; it ever lingers near 
to do its work ; and is therefore most powerfully felt and most 
graciously efficient, when it is believed in, recognized and 
welcomed. But it obeys no fancy, responds to no violence, 
lends its Divine sanction to no sensual intoxication. That 
healthful spirit is not in the ravings of the maniac, whether 
deranged by disease or a phantasm. 

Considering some tendencies of the times, we can hardly 
regard our survey complete without respectful notice of the 


attempt made in many quarters to answer spiritual demands 


by the introduction of a ritual. It is thought we must come 
to that sooner or later. 

There can be no question that the habits of our more 
cultivated society, and the tastes of our more cultivated 


people, conspire to the adoption of this, or nothing. The 
alternative is not presented to us alone; other sects are 
bowing to what seems the mandate of necessity. 


If we must indeed employ this Means or lose nearly all 


those it is intended to embrace, let us adjust ourselves to it 
without delay. Let it be in all our families, in all our 
Churches, and in every pew. Let our ministers as before 
- recommended, speak right out, and brook no obstacles to its 
complete establishment among us. While we halt time and 
numbers slip from us. If we have faith in it, let us make it 
ours. 

But we confess our fears. . It seems to us what we need is 
not that our coldness be hardened into an undeviating and 
monotonous ritual; but that it be broken up, dissolved, 
melted in contagious fire. We want, not channels for the 
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out-flow of our abundant spirituality ; but preparations for 
the influx of the Divine Energy. We want the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. And our observation has been that a Liturgy is 
a remarkable non-conductor of the Spirit. Neither an 
ecclesiastical code nor contrivance assists its transmission. It 
must come direct and unintercepted to the heart. Yet this is 
a grave subject; and we do not pretend to dispatch it in a 
brief concluding paragraph. We pray the Father to guide us 
and all the shepherds of our common flock, into the adoption 


and zealous use of the most powerful Means of Grace. 


Articte XVII. 


If Endless Punishment is not Revealed in the Old Testament 
it is not Revealed in the New. 


“ The remarkable feature, is, that this doctrine [the doctrine of hell] does not appear 
in the Old Testament at all ; and that in the New Testament it is, I might almost say, 
but just alluded to anywhere else except in the teachings of the Saviour.””—Beecher’s 


“ Lecture-Room Talk.” 


Tuts extract is but a small part of what has been published 
of Mr. Beecher’s “ Lecture-room Talk” on the subject of hell; 


but what we have omitted has been sufficiently noticed by 


others, while the expression above quoted, more particularly 
one feature of it, has received little or no attention. 
That the Old Testament does not teach a hell, as that sub- 


ject is generally understood, is unquestionably true. Mr. 
Beecher is not the only theologian of eminence that has made 
the statement. Others, probably more deeply versed in theo- 
logical lore, have made the same concession. Instead of the 
above passage from Mr. Beecher, whose brilliant reputation 
does not rest mainly on the profundity of his erudition as a 
theologian, we might have made use of a similar passage from 
the renowned Dr. George Campbell, of Scotland, whom the 
late Professor Stuart, of Andover, designates as a “ theological 
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giant.” But, though the latter would have been as good or 
better authority for the truth of the statement, he is by no 
means as well known in this country, or by people generally, 
as the former. The same may be said of a score of others 


who agree in the same statement. 
We wish it distinctly understood, therefore, that the Rev. 


Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is so well 
known in this country and in foreign lands, has declared 


openly and before the world, that the Old Testament does not 
teach the doctrine of hell at all, and that it is scarcely found 


in the New Testament, except in the teachings of the Saviour. 
The discussion of the subject of a future endless hell, there- 
fore, which has occupied the public attention so generally for 
the last half century, is thus narrowed down to an inconsider- 


able point. 

If it can be shown that Mr. Beecher is mistaken in regard 
to the Gospels, and a few passages in other parts of the New 
Testament, the whole subject will be disposed of. Mr. Beecher 
does not give up the doctrine, but it is plain that he holds it 
in a different form from many of his brethren at the same 
time that he relinquishes much of the Bible as containing its 
proofs, which they, from having less information, would claim 


for its defence. 
The concession that the Old Testament does not teach the 


doctrine, we regard as a move in the direction of universal 
salvation. It is virtually a concession that there was no such 
place as hell for at least four thousand years. We can vindi- 
cate the character of the Divine Being in no other way but 
by maintaining either that there was no such place, or that 
God gave the people full and sufficient information about it, 
and the conditions by which it could be avoided. If he gave 
them no such information, and, at the same time, if he be 4 
“just God,” as well as “a Saviour,” there could have been no 
such place. But the opinion that there was no such place 
before the time of Christ (that is, before the time when Mr. 
Beecher says it was first revealed), but that there was such 4 
place afterwards, involves us in a more serious difficulty. 
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How can ajust God excuse the sins of the old world, and 
take the sinners all to heaven (because he did not warn them 
of such a place as hell, and could not justly send them there 
without having warned them), and condemn others to ever- 


lasting punishment who are no worse than they, simply 
because they happened to be born since the Christian era? 


We will leave the difficulty to be disposed of by those whose 
opinions have created it. It is none of ours, and we shall 
decline the task of removing it. 

One thing more we will notice incidentally. It is affirmed 
that the doctrine in question is not taught in the Old Testa- 


ment, but is taught in the Gospels. Do those who make this 
assertion know that the doctrine existed in the world before 


the New Testament was written? We will not assume that 
they are wholly unacquainted with history, and will, therefore, 


take for granted the affirmative of this question. What 
follows? It follows that Christ. was not the first who taught 
the doctrine. If he taught it at all, it cannot be claimed that 
he originated it. If God revealed it through him, the necessity 
of such a revelation must consist in the need there was that it 
have the divine sanction, and not because it could not other- 


wise be made known to the world. It had been made known 


to the world by heathen philosophers, legislators, and priests, 
and was very generally believed among men. . We have many 
times affirmed that the common doctrine of hell. originated 
with the heathen. Mr. Beecher helps us to sustain this 
position. It is not taught in the Old Testament. It did exist 
in the world before the New Testament was written. The 
conclusion is, and there is no way to avoid it, that 2 originated 
outside of divine revelation. 

We have thought best to allude to the foregoing items, 
though they are not necessarily connected with our main 
thought, on the matter embraced in the quotation placed at 
the head of our article. What we wish especially to insist on 
is, the resemblance between the passages that relate to the 
punishment of the wicked, taken respectively from the Old 
Testament and the New. 
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We have examined the Bible with a great deal of care, to 
ascertain what reasons there are for believing that the New 
Testament teaches the doctrine in question, while the Old 
Testament does not teach it. We confess our inability to 
discover on what ground the difference between the Old and 
New Testament is maintained. We find substantially the 
same phraseology applied to punishment in the one that we 
find in the other. How can it mean one thing in the Old 
Testament, and quite another thing in the New? For endless 
misery in hell, whether by means of physical torture, or some 
form of spiritual punishment, just gs severe, is quite another 
thing from any form or extent of temporal punishment. 

If the New Testament contained a different class of pas- 
sages, when referring to punishment, from those we find in 
the Old Testament, having the same reference, then it might 
be rationally believed that the former teaches the doctrine, but 
that the latter does not. But no such thing can be pretended 
with the least show of truth. There is as much difference 
between different parts of the New. Testament as there is 
between the New Testament and the Old. The difference is 
only such as might be expected between any two writers or 
speakers when treating of the same subject. The plain infer- 
ence is, that ¢t is the same subject, and not two subjects, that 
are infinitely unlike. 

We have no doubt Mr. Beecher relies on the same passages 
in the New Testament to prove the doctrine of a hell that are 
commonly quoted by others for this purpose. These are urged 
upon our attention sufficiently often to make us quite familiar 
with them, and we know they are the same essentially as we 
find in the ancient Scriptures. That they have the same 
meaning, we cannot doubt. If, for example, the word hell in 
the Old Testament, does not denote a place of punishment for 
the wicked in the future world, such a meaning cannot belong 
to the word in the New Testament. If everlastiny, when 
applied to punishment, in the one does not mean endless pun- 
ishment, it cannot mean endless punishment in the other. If 

unquenchable fire in the former does not denote a fire that will 
burn forever, it cannot denote this in the latter. 
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We might continue this remark till we had enumerated all 
the phrases and expressions that are commonly urged in favor 
of the doctrine in question. We repeat that we can see no 
reason why these terms and expressions should not have the 
same meaning in different parts of the Bible. It seems wholly 
unaccountable that God should reveal an endless hell in the 
New Testament in the use of language which he had employed 
in the ancient Scriptures for a different purpose, and in a 
different sense! Men of profound erudition may insist on 
such an opinion, and claim to have a good and sufficient 
reason for it; but common men, who are not skilled in the 
subtleties of theological criticism, will be apt, in their honest 
simplicity, to come to a different conclusion. 

We know that four or five hundred years will ordinarily 
make great changes in the ideas of men, and in the institu- 
tions of society, and consequently a corresponding change in 
the language of the people. And what is here said will apply, 
to some extent, to the Jews, in the interim between the close 
of the Old Testament and the time of Christ. They were all 
that time a subjugated people; first under the Persians, and 
afterwards under the Greeks and Romans; and they were 
under the Romans‘in the days of Christ. From their inter- 
course with these nations their theology had become greatly 
changed, especially in matters not explicitly defined by their 
Law. The introduction of new opinions would require new 
terms to express them. It may be on this ground that Mr. 
Beecher, and others who occupy the same position, will insist 
on attaching a new sense in the New Testament to many of 
the expressions which also occur in the Old Testament 
associated with punishment. The Saviour used language, as 
others used it in his day, as it was used by the people whom 
he addressed. The question then is, whether the Jews, in our 
Saviour’s day, had come to apply to the future world the same 
terms and expressions that in the Old Testament apply to this 
world,— whether they expressed their new doctrine of endless 
punishment, or at least future punishment in hell, by precisely 
the same language as was employed in the Old Testament to 
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denote temporal punishment. That this was done at a still 
later day, when a large number of Jews and Pagans came 
into the Christian Church, and, having brought with them 
many of their former doctrines, sought to make the Scriptures 
harmonize with them, we admit. It was in this way that the 
corruptions of Christianity, by no means removed from the 
pale of the church, were first introduced. But have we any 
evidence that this change, in the meaning of language, had 
been effected in the time of Christ, and that he himself con- 
formed to the prevailing practice ? 

There. is much in the New Testament that does not seem 
capable of being reconciled with an affirmative answer to this 
question. The Saviour condemned, with great severity, the 
traditions of the elders, by which the law of God had been 
made of none effect. Surely he had not adopted those tradi- 
tions himself. He must have done so if he made use of the 
same traditional phraseology, and sanctioned it as expressing 
his own doctrines. His use of this language, by way of 
accommodation to the usus loquendi, for the sake of argument, 
to point a rebuke, or make up a parable, is quite another 
thing. That he did this, we admit; that he did the other 
thing, we do not admit. That, when accused of casting out 
devils by the prince of devils, in accordance with the prevail- 
ing belief on the subject of demoniac possessions, he should 
reply by assuming that. belief to be true, that Satan cannot 
cast out Satan ; that, if Beelzebub be divided against himself, 
his kingdom could not stand, is perfectly consistent, and does 
in no way imply his belief of the same doctrine. That he 
should compare the Jewish people to a man from whom an 
evil spirit departed for a time, and at length returned with 
other spirits more wicked than himself, is to be understood in 
the same way. That he should assume the heathen notions 
about the truth of punishment in hades, which many of the 
Jews had also adopted, so as to construct a parable from them, 
is precisely what we might expect under the circumstances. 
But that he should put forth these ideas as his own, when it is 
confessed they are not taught in the Old Testament, but were 
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derived from heathen sources, and, if revealed at all, not till 
they had been known in the world for several generations, we 
cannot believe, as all the existing circumstances at that time 
forbid it. 

While it is admitted that the doctrine of a hell and future 
punishment therein was believed in by many of the Jews, it is 
not admitted that the terms and phrases by which they 
expressed their ideas on this subject were the same as we find 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. Dr. Campbell tells us that 
the new doctrines which the Jews had embraced in the time 
of Christ, related mainly to subjects on which their Law was 
silent. This is doubtless so. Or, if we were to modify the 
remark at all, we would say, those subjects whereon the Law 
was not very plain and explicit. And while they had 
embraced some new doctrines on subjects whereon the Law 
was not explicit, they had also adopted from the same sources 
all the new terms and phrases that-were requisite to express 
their new ideas. As they did not get these doctrines from the 
Old Testament, neither did they get thence the terms to 
express them. There is no evidence, therefore, that the Jews 
or the Saviour and the apostles understood the language of 
the Jewish Scriptures, referring to punishment, otherwise than 
as referring to temporal retribution. The same language in 
the New Testament being so understood by the Jews of that 
day, and by Christ and the apostles, must be so explained by 
us. The Jews had adopted no new ideas, requiring a change 
in this particular. The Law was not silent; it was very 
explicit on the subject of temporal punishment. There is no 
evidence that the Jews had adopted any different views or 
different language on this particular point. It was not 
necessary, then, that the Saviour should express himself on 
the subject otherwise than did Moses and the prophets, in 
order that his hearers should understand him. 

We have thus far assumed that the language of the Old 
Testament, and that of the New, is similar, when referring to 
the punishment of the wicked. As all may not readily 
acquiesce in this opinion, it may be well to introduce some of 
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the most prominent passages as examples. The parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus has been referred to. The word 
here rendered hell is hades. The ordinary Scriptural meaning 
of this word is grave, or state of the dead. The correspond- 
ing Hebrew word is sheol, which is uniformly understood in 
this sense by educated men. That the two are corresponding 
words, is evident from one passage. In Acts ii. 25-27, the 
apostle Peter makes a quotation from the Psalms, xvi. 10, in 
which is the expression, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell.” The Hebrew for hell is sheol; but the Greek is hades. 
Peter tells us that the passage has reference to the resurrection 
of Christ from the tomb. Of course, then, the word means 
sepulchre or grave. Mr. Beecher cannot consistently contend 
for the application of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus to any other than temporal punishment; for, in the 
parable itself, Abraham tells the rich man that his five 
brethren have Moses and the prophets to give them all 
necessary information about his place of torment; and Moses 
and the prophets, Mr. Beecher tells us, do not teach a future 
hell, but only temporal punishment. 

There is but one conclusion, and that is, that the rich man’s 
place of torment (or, at least, what it represents), denotes only 
temporal punishment. 

The only word now relied upon, by educated men like Mr. 
Beecher, to denote a place of punishment for the wicked in 
the future world, is gehenna. It occurs twelve times in the 
New Testament, and is uniformly translated hell in the 
common version. It is commonly said that this word does 
not occur in the Old Testament. But this is not a fair repre- 
sentation of the subject. It does occur in the Old Testament, 
though not precisely in this form. In the Old Testament the 
word is Gee Hinnom. In its transfer to the New Testament 
it becomes gehenna. All admit it is not a Greek word; it is 
not found in'the Greek classics. It is a Hebrew word, with a 
slight modification in its form. It should, therefore, have the 
same meaning. The writers of the New Testament, finding 
no Greek word that would answer their purpose, took one 
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from the Old Testament. They must have intended to use it 
in the same sense that belonged to it in the book whence they 
obtained it. Nothing, it would seem, could be plainer than 
this; and yet, while it is admitted that the word has no such 
meaning in the Jewish Scriptures, Orthodox divines maintain 
that in the New Testament it denotes a place of endless pun- 
ishment ! 

That gehenna has the same meaning, in both parts of the 
Bible, is proved by the description we find of it in both. It 
was in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, and was a place 
into which the bodies of men slain in*battle, or otherwise killed, 
were cast, and left unburied. See Joshua xv. 8, and Jer. vii. 
32-34. The latter reads thus: — “ Therefore, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that it shall no more be called Tophet, nor the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, but the valley of Slaughter; for 
they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no place. And the 
carcasses of this people shall be meat for the fowls of the 
heaven, and for the beasts of the earth; and none shall fray 
them away. Then will I cause to cease from the cities of 
Judah, and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and 
the voice of the bride; for the land shall be desolate.” Com- 
pare Jer. xix. 12-15. | | 

In connection with these passages, read Isa. lxvi. 23, 24. 
“ And it shall come to pass that, from one new moon to 
another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh 
come to worship before me, saith the Lord. And they shall 
go forth and look upon the carcasses of the men that. have 
transgressed against. me; for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched ; and they shall be an abhorring unto 
all flesh.” Let this be followed by some passages in the New 
Testament where gehenna occurs, and the same phraseology is 
connected with it. ‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off ; 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed than, having two 
hands, to go into gehenna, into the fire. that never shall be 
quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” This is repeated several times. Mark ix. 43-48. 
Compare with it Matt. v. 29, 30, and xviii. 8, 9. 
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It is maintained by some that gehenna denotes a place of 
punishment after death, because the Saviour, addressing his 
disciples, says, “Fear him who, after he hath killed, hath 
power to cast into gehenna.”” Luke xii.5. The passage read, 
with the ellipses supplied, is thus, “ Fear him who, after he 
hath killed (the body), hath power to cast (the body) into 


gehenna.”” This makes the passage harmonize with the others 
we have quoted. The after-death punishment was the disgrace 
brought on those whose dead bodies were cast into gehenna, 


and left unburied, or to be consumed by “the worm that dieth 


not,” or “the fire that is not quenched.” The sowl is not 
' mentioned in any of these passages. It was the body, and the 


body alone, thus referred to. And we have seen that the 


prophet foretells the destruction of the Jews, at which time 


they should bury in gehenna till there was no place. 
We know, also, that one of the punishments inflicted on a 


certain class of criminals by the Jews consisted in executing 


them, and then casting their bodies into the filth and fires of 


gehenna. 

There is one passage, and only one, (Matt. x. 28,) in which 
the soul is mentioned in connection with gehenna; but this 
passage says nothing about punishment after death. “ Fear 
not them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul,; 
but fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
gehenna.” It is so common to speak of gehenna in connection 
with the body, and the body alone, both in the Old and the 
New Testament, that we are constrained to give this passage a 
similar construction. This can be done by supposing that 
gehenna was intended to apply only to the body, and not to 
the soul. Fear him who is able to destroy the soul and the 
body in gehenna. God is able to destroy the soul, without 
regard to locality; and he is able to destroy the body in 
gehenna. This is more consistent, for no locality is necessary 
in which to destroy the soul; but the destruction of the body 
requires some place where the thing can be done. True, we 
may suppose gehenna to be here used as a figure,— as repre- 
senting a state or condition, in which the soul as well as the 
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body may be destroyed, the one morally, and the other liter- 
ally; and this must be the proper construction, if soul and 
body were designed to be coupled together in the above pas- 
sage. But the uniform use of gehenna in connection with the 
body (if this passage be not an exception) makes us prefer 
the former view. 

We do not, of course, understand these passages literally. 
We do not believe that the disciples, to whom they were ad- 
dressed, were -in danger of having their bodies cast into 
gehenna, to be left unburied, or to be consumed with the other 
filth and offal of the place. The language is figurative. In- 
deed, all admit this. What does the figure mean? is the 
question. Of course it represents something bearing a resem- 
blance to itself, as all figures necessarily must. Casting the 
bodies of men into gehenna is the figure, and the thing repre- 
sented must be so far like it as to justify the comparison. 
Surely, burning up a dead body, or even casting a body into 
gehenna. to be burned, is not a very suitable figure to represent 
endless misery in hell. The figure may represent the complete 
destruction of the Jewish nation or body politic. Or, ag cast- 
ing the body of a criminal into gehenna, was designed to bring 
disgrace upon him after he was dead, so this custom may be 
made a figure of the disgrace the disciples might bring upon 
themselves, after they were dead, by deserting the cause of the 
Redeemer through fear of men. But the entire dissimilarity 
between any description we find of gehenna in the Old or New 
Testament, and the ideas now generally entertained about hell, 
forbid that the former should be regarded as a figure of the 
latter. 

Again, there is Matt. xxv. 46. We presume. Mr. Beecher 
understands this passage as it is generally understood by his 
class of men: ‘ These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.” This can be con- 
strued to teach endless punishment only upon the condition 
that nothing can be found in the Old Testament equally forci- 
ble. Dan. xii. 2, seems to us quite as much to the point as 
the one just quoted: ‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust 
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of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” If this does not teach a 
hell, then the other does not. Plainly neither has that mean- 
ing. The connection of both passages fixes the application to 
another subject. 

It has been insisted that the passage in Matthew must refer 
to a final judgment and the end of the world, because it is 
associated with the dissolution of the physical universe. ‘“‘ The 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken.” Compare Isaiah xiii. 10. ‘The 

‘ stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall not give 
their light; the sun shall be darkened in his going forth; and 
the moon shall not cause her light to shine.” See, also, 
Isaiah xiii. 18; Ezek. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 10; Amos v. 20; 
Isaiah xxxiv. 4. The passage last quoted has undoubted ref- 
erence to temporal events. There is no allusion to the end of 
the world. We deem it fair to conclude that the passage in 
Matthew has no such allusion. Our Saviour merely copies the 
style of the ancient prophets. 

The language placed at the head of this article, while it 
claims that the doctrine of hell is found mainly in the Gospels, 
yet admits that it does appear, in a few instances, in other 
parts of the New Testament. We will give some examples: 

Jude says that Sodom and Gomorrah are “ set forth as an 
example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” Compare 
Isaiah xxxiii. 14. ‘“* Who among us shall dwell with devour- 

‘ing fire? Who among us shall dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings?” The word eternal and the word everlasting are equiv- 
alent terms in the original ; and, hence, if “ everlasting burn- 
ings”? are not endless burnings, then “ eternal fire” is not 
* endless fire. The one passage is as strong and emphatic as 
the other. The one in the Old Testament, we are told, has no 
reference to an endless hell. We say, then, the one in the 
New Testament has no such reference. We have passed over 
some passages in the Gospels where the phrase “ everlasting 
fire” occurs. See Matt xviii. 8; xxv. 41. But the “ ever- 
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lasting burnings,” above quoted, will offset against all these ; 
for if one such expression does not prove endless punishment, 
any number cannot; for the number of times the phrase is 
used has nothing to do with the argument. 

There is a passage in 2 Thess. i. 7-9, that has often been 
urged in proof of the doctrine in question. It reads thus: 
“Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” We 
often hear men say that they do not believe in a literal hell of 
fire; but they think the punishment of the wicked will con- 
sist in being cast out of the presence of God, and, conse- 
quently, being excluded from all enjoyment forever. But, the 
question is, what does such language mean, when we find it in 
the Scriptures? See Jer. xxiii. 39,40. “Therefore, behold, 
I, even I, will utterly forget you, and I will forsake you, and 
the city that I gave you and your fathers, and cast you out of 
my presence ; and I will bring an everlasting reproach upon you, 
and a perpetual shame, that shall not be forgotten.” This 
passage shows what is meant by being cast out of God’s pres- 
ence; and that it is something men may experience in this 
world. The everlasting reproach, and the perpetual (ever- 
lasting in the Hebrew) shame, may be suffered here, also, and 


‘were suffered by the Jewish people. It is evident that the 


apostle has reference to the same thing. Taking the author- 
ity we have so often quoted, the passage in the Old Testament 
does not refer to punishment in hell ; therefore the passage in 
the New Testament does not. 

Again, if any one is disposed to urge the Revelator’s vision 
of the great white throne, and him that sat thereon, and the 
scene that followed, as proof of a final judgment at the end 
of the world, when all mankind shall be assigned to their 
eternal destinies, the passage in Dan. vii. 9, 10, will probably 
set him right. If he sees anything especially terrific in the 
mention of “fire and brimstone,” and “the smoke that 
ascended up forever and ever,” let him read Isaiah xxxiv. 
8-10, and many other passages of a similar character. 

Indeed, there are very few passages that refer to punishment 
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in the New Testament for which there cannot be found others 
that are very similar in the Old Testament, and in such con- 
nections as clearly indicate the application to this world and 
to temporal retribution. This is a very important circum- 
stance. It shows how necessary is the study of the ancient 
Scriptures, if we would understand the later writings of the 
Bible. And the remark is true with reference to other sub- 
jects, as well as punishment. If we would understand the 
New Testament well, we must understand the Old. And we 
do not doubt that there would be less faith in an endless hell 
if the Bible were better understood. The first step would be 
to give up the doctrine, as far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned. After that, the idea of its being taught in the New 
Testament would be relinquished. The result is almost inev- 
itable. Mr. Beecher has taken the first step. We cannot but 
hope that he will see reasons, ere long, for taking the next. 
We cannot see how any man can long stand where he now 
does. It is a difficult position to occupy.1 One must either 
go back, or go forward. To go back, is to turn one’s face 
toward heathenism ; to go forward, is most easy and natural ; 
and it brings one at last into the broad fields of gospel liberty 
and truth. We bid God speed to all who are marching along 
this road to the promised land. 


1Dr. Bushnell occupies the same position. ‘“ Vicarious Sacrifice,” pp. 338, 356. So 
does Lee in his “ Eschatology,” p. 144.— EDITOR. 
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ArticLe XVIII. 


The Discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. 


Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity with Special Reference to the 
Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. By Rev. George P. Fisher, 
Professor of Church History in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1866. ‘ 

Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Kanonischen Evangelien, ihr Verhiiltniss zu 
einander ihren Charakter und Ursprung. Von Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur, orden- 
tlichem Professor der Theologie an der Universitét zu Tiibingen. Tiibingen: 


L. F. Fues. 1847. 


No criticisms of the Gospels have attracted more attention 
in the theological world than those of the famous Tiibingen 
School; and perhaps none have merited more by reason of the 
ability and vigor with which they. have been conducted. Dr. 
Baur, and his co-laborers, Schwegler, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, and others of less note, have marked a new era in 
the criticism of the New Testament. They have opened up 
an entirely new field of investigation, and compelled toward it 
all inquiry into the origin and character of the Gospel history. 
The blow that they have struck has been well-aimed and 
powerful, and if it has not, as they intended, destroyed the 
historical basis of the New Testament, it has favored the truth 
by compelling to the abandonment of many errors, and bring- 
ing criticisms to more rational grounds. The grand idea taken 
by Baur, as the basis of his critical method is that thé Gospels 
are tendency writings, ( Tendenz-Schriften,) that is, that each 
of the authors, whoever they may have been, had a peculiar 
theological, or dogmatical tendency, or idea, which he wrote to 
defend. The Gospels are, in part, fictions contrived as the 
vestments of these ideas. A miracle, or a discourse of Christ, 
is fabricated, or transformed, to suit the peculiar tendency of 
the writer, so that according to this method, the Gospels have 
no historical value, except to those who have the sagacity to 
eliminate from them the fabrications of their tendency authors. 
“ Since all that is historical for us is transmitted through the 
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medium of the historian, the first question in the criticism of 
the Gospels is not what objective reality this or that narration 
has in itself, but how the narration is related to the conscious- 
ness of the historian through whose agency it becomes to us 
an object of historical knowledge.” 1— “ Every author belongs 
to the period in which he writes, and the higher the degree in 
which the subject of his representation moves and excites the 
times, and so penetrates their spiritual life, as to call forth 
diverse oppositions of opinion, interests, and parties, with so 
much the greater certainty may it be assumed that every one 
who undertakes a historical representation, himself bears the 
complexion of the time, and the motives of his work lie in the 
relations of the time.”? “If we have, in only one Gospel, 
the proof that a Gospel can be not merely a simple historical 
report, but a tendency writing, then this is the point of view 
From which criticism has to contemplate the Gospels, and hence 
is formed the canon, that in the same relation in which a his- 
torical representation of this sort.expresses a determinate ten- 
dency character, so much the less can it be, what it is gener- 
ally regarded, an authentic historical report.”*® In such 
terms does the founder of the Tendency-criticism lay down 
the principles of his method. Fora more elaborate statement 
of the details of this system the reader not familiar with the 
German cannot consult a better work than that of Prof. Fisher, 
‘‘ Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity.’ This 
book is an able and scholarly review of the positions of the 
principal negative theologians of the day, and is, besides, espe- 
cially commendable, since, though of a strictly polemical char- 
acter throughout, and though directed against the boldest and 
most defiant rationalism of the age, it is pervaded by a spirit 
of calmness and charity. While the author takes a decided 
position against his opponents, he does not appear, after the 
manner of too many of our modern theologians, in the char- 
acter of a bigot, to condemn, but as a Christian scholar, meet- 
ing argument with argument, and boldly and fairly accept- 
ing the issue against his adversary. Though in some in- 


1 Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen, &c. — 8. 78. 
2Ibid. S. 74. 8Ibid. S. 76. 
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stances, particularly in the “ Refutation of Baur,” he has lost 
sight of the stand-point of his opponent, and by reason of this 
has been betrayed into a begging of the question; and though 
he has passed rather too easily over some of the most strongly 
contested points raised by his adversaries, yet the work is, on 
the whole, one of the most valuable of the recent contribu- 
tions to our theological literature, and the student will find in 
it a fair and concise statement of the views of the leading 
German theologians of the opposing schools of Rationalists, or 
Negativists, and Conservatists,t on some of the most impor- 
tant questions touching the Origin of Christianity, and the 
composition and character of the Gospels. 

The most elaborate essay in Prof. Fisher’s work is that 
devoted to a defense of the authenticity. of John’s Gospel. 
While he has met with vigor most of the arguments of the 
opponents of this Gospel, he has passed hastily and superfi- 
cially over the points raised by Baur on the Discourses of 
Jesus as recorded by John. The famous critic of the Tibin- 
gen school has no argument elaborated more nicely and none 
fortified more skilfully than that with which he has pressed 
the attack on this point. No one has perceived more clearly 
than he -that whatever may be said of the external evidences 
for or against the fourth Gospel, the great issue must at last 
be made on the internal evidences, such as its relation to the 
synoptical Gospels, its literary character, the internal proba- 
bility of the narrative, and the position of its author in refer- 
ence to his time. Taking, therefore, the discourses of Jesus 
as recorded in this Gospel, of which they form a most essential 
part, he has, through his criticisms of them, attacked the his- 
torical credibility of the entire Gospel, by reasoning that these 
discourses are essentially different in character and “ ten- 
dency” from those recorded by the other evangelists, and 
accordingly cannot be real; that there is a manifest incon- 
gruity between them and the circumstances under which they 


*On the side of the Rationalists, or the Negative school, Baur, Zeller, Strauss and 
Hilgenfeld ; on the side of the Conservatists, Bleek, Meyer, DeWette, Ebrard, and 
others. 
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were delivered; that they present a portraiture of Christ 
which we must regard as unreal, and hence that both the dis- 
courses and the Gospel which contains them are a fabrication 
by some unknown writer of the latter part of the second cen- 
tury. I will ask the reader to follow me while I present the 
arguments of this famous “tendency” critic in as concise a 
manner as possible, together with such views as seem most 
effectually to refute his positions. 

Baur states the fundamental question somewhat as follows: 
‘“‘ How does the peculiar phenomenon which we have before us 
in these discourses, i. e., that they differ in character from the 
discourses of Jesus as recorded by the synoptics in the same 
proportion in which the peculiarity (or “tendency ”’) of this 
Gospel is expressed in them, stand related to the supposition 
of its historic credibility? If the evangelist, as the beloved 
disciple of Jesus, penetrated deeper than any other into the 
spirit of his Master, then we have, in his discourses, the 
genuine type of the discourses of Jesus, and it can only be 
attributed to the spiritual incapacity of the synoptics that 
thay have represented only the humbler and popular side of 
Jesus’ method of teaching.” To this. it may be replied that 
there is not necessarily anything inconsistent with tlie histori- 
cal credibility of one biography in comparison with others of 
the sare person in the fact that the author of it wrote from a 
point of view peculiar to himself, and represented features of 
character, omitted by his co-laborers, and fully apprehended 
and appreciated only by himself, because of his special qualifi- 
cations to that end. It cannot be denied that there are impor- 
tant differences of character, form and contents, between the 
discourses of Jesus in the synoptics, and in the fourth Gospel ; 
but does this fact necessarily prove that John’s representation 
is unhistorical? Why should all this burden be laid on the 
fourth Gospel? If the fact that the Gospels differ in their 
representations of Christ’s doctrine proves any unhistorical, 
why one more than another? But the truth is that such rep- 
resentations may differ widely in “ tendency” and contents, 
and yet be historical. Bleek happily illustrates this by the 
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case of Socrates. It had long been maintained that the repre- 
sentations of this philosopher by his two disciples Xenophon 
and Plato are so different in character that both cannot be 
true. Xenophon it was thought represented the true Socrates, 
while Plato’s Socrates was purely ideal, a creation of his own.® 
But the onesidedness of this view, says Bleek, has in more 
recent times been acknowledged, for if the philosophy of 
Socrates was only such as Xenophon represents it, and if it 
had not the speculative element which Plato sets forth, it can- 
not be explained how so many schools of speculative philoso- 
phy had their origin in him.’ And it is now generally ac- 
knowledged that each of the two representations gives us 
Socrates from particular sides, and a union of both furnishes 
a more perfect picture of him. So the fact that the author of 
the fourth Gospel has presented the teachings of Christ from 
a particular side and with important differences from the other 
evangelists, is no proof that his work is a fabrication. But 
what is that peculiar “tendency” of the discourses of the 
fourth Gospel which so sets it in opposition to the others as to 
reflect doubts on its credibility? One feature of this “ ten- 
dency” which Baur especially emphasizes, is that it constantly 
strives to glorify Christ by giving special prominence to his 
dignity as the Son of God, and his intimate relation with the 
Father. But this argument falls to the ground when it is 
shown that such passages are not peculiar to the discourses of 
the fourth Gospel, but are found in those of the synoptics. 
Matthew, Mark and Luke have passages which express what 
the Tiibingen critics call the “Johannic tendency,” as dis- 
tinctly as any in the fourth Gospel. This will be confirmed 
by examining in particular, Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22; Matt. 
xvi. 16 f; Mark xii. 6; Matt. xxviii. 18, and others of a simi- 
lar character. 

Baur continues his argument by saying that discourses can- 

not be historical to which are wanting all conformity to the 


§ Bleek, Einleitung in das N. T., S. 195. 
6 Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. 43. 
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end in view of which they were delivered, and all naturalness 


in the circumstances which attended them. The first thing to 


be attended to in a discourse is the possibility of being under- 
stood. Now most of the discourses of Jesus in the fourth 


Gospel are so entirely without adaptation to the capacity of 
the hearers and to the circumstances of the time, that the 
fault was rather in them than in the people that they were not 
understood. For how could apothegms and discourses of 
Christ be understood, which darkly and mysteriously hinted 
at the then future events of his death and resurrection, and - 
moved in a circle of ideas and expressions the key to which 
could only be furnished in the developments of a later time? 
If, for example, Jesus really spoke as he is represented in 
chap. ii. 19, “Destroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up,” his answer was utterly inappropriate and incom- 
prehensible to the Jews. He is also represented as speaking 
to Nicodemus in an equally mysterious and, under the circum- 
stances of the time, incomprehensible manner, of his elevation 


on. the cross,— a proceeding which is here the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as the proof Nicodemus had just given of his inca- 


pacity for such things, ought to have restrained him from re- 
quiring of such weak powers the comprehension of a still 
more difficult proposition. The discourse in chap. vi. fur- 
nishes another similar case, where Jesus in addressing an 
uncultivated and coarse multitude of Galileans, leads them to 
the extreme limit of the impossibility of being understood, by 
referring in figurative terms to his death. Let what may, be 
said, unless we are willing to abandon our usual conceptions of 
Christ’s method of teaching, it is simply impossible that he 
should have spoken thus to such hearers.’ 

The facts stated in this argument cannot be denied. It is 
true that the Jews did not understand Christ’s allusions to his 
death and resurrection. But the conclusion drawn from this 
fact cannot be admitted. That a discourse should be adapted 
to the capacity of the hearers is a good rule in rhetoric, but 
can absurdity go further than to consign to the realm of fable 


7Kritische Untersuch. S. 297 f. 
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every discourse that contains an allusion that is too obscure 
or allegorical for the apprehension of the hearers? This line 
of argument not only destroys the historical credibility of the 
fourth Gospel, but of the synoptics also on which the Tiibin- 
gen critics depend for the true evangelical history. Prof. 
Reuss, who, while accepting some of Baur’s premises in 
regard to these discourses, is less forward in pushing them to 
conclusions, has pointed out many passages in the synoptical 
Gospels parallel with others in John, which go to show that 
the supposed incongruities on which Baur bases his argument 
are not peculiar to the fourth Gospel. The prophetic expres- 
sion, for example, in John ii. 19, “‘ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days 1 will raise it up,” is found in substance in 
Matt. xxvi. 61. The perverted form of the declaration as 
given by the false witness, presupposes Matthew’s sanction of 
the fact recorded by John, that the expression in its true form 
had occurred in a discourse of Christ before the people. 
Hence, if Baur’s argument from this passage has any force 
against the credibility of the fourth Gospel, it would stand with 
equal reason against the first which is defended by this critic 
as containing the kernel of the evangelical history. Bleek has 
shown ® that net only do the discourses of Jesus in the synop- 
tics contain passages parallel with others in the fourth Gospel, 
but that the prophetic declaration of Christ in reference to 
his sufferings, death and resurrection, as recorded in these 
Gospels, though expressed in terms of greater clearness and 
definiteness than in John, and without a figure of speech,.are, 
notwithstanding all this, represented by the synoptics as unin- 
telligible even to the disciples. For example, in Mark ix. 
31, 82, it is recorded, “ And he taught his disciples and said 
unto them, The Son of man is delivered into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him, and after that he is killed, he 
shall rise the third day. But they understood not that saying, 


® Reuss, Geschichte der Heil. Schriften, N. T., S. 217, (Ed. of 1864). 

9 Einleit in das N. T., 8. 200. 

10 For simple parallel prophetic passages, consult, Matt. xvi. 21; Luke ix. 22; Mark 
viii. 81, in indirect discourses. In direct discourses, Matt. xvii. 22 f ; Mark ix. 81; 
Luke ix. 44, &c. 
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and were afraid to ask him.” Again in Luke. ix. 44, 45, 
Christ says to his disciples: ‘ Let these sayings sink into 
your ears; for the Son of man shall be delivered into the 
hands of men. But they understood not this saying, and it was 
hid from them, that they perceived it not; and they feared to 
ask him of that saying.” As it is improbable that the disciples 
should fail to understand allusions so clear and literal as these 
and many others in the first three Gospels, Bleek supposes 
that the synoptical writers have not reported Jesus’ exact 
words, but have only given succinct representations of the 
essential contents of his discourses; and that Jesus himself, 
when he referred in prophetic terms to his passion and resur- 
rection, only did sq in figurative intimations, the real sense of 
which was not clear to the disciples until all was fulfilled. If 
this supposition is well founded, (and I see no reason for re- 
jecting it,) the prophetic passages referring to Christ’s death 
and resurrection in the synoptical discourses are put on the 
same ground as those in the fourth Gospel, that is, they are 
representations of events which Jesus, for reasons not neces- 
sary to be inquired after, did not.intend openly to foretell, but 
only to foreshadow in figures of speech. Taking all these 
facts into account, no one can fail to see that Baur’s argument, 
with all its fine elaboration, rests on no better foundation than 
premises utterly inadmissable. It amounts in effect to this: 
Christ cannot have employed figurative terms which his 
hearers could not understand, in reference to his passion and 
resurrection ; John represents him as having employed such 
terms, therefore John’s record is not true, but a fabrication. 
If we admit the premises, the argument is valid. But, in the 
first place, no one can say that Christ might not consistently 
have so spoken. Yet on this proof, which neither Baur nor 
another has furnished, rests the whole argument. In the 
second place, we have seen that the objection which Baur 
raises against the discourse in the fourth Gospel, ma y also be 
urged against some of those in the synoptics; and if it is 
valid, it must consign to the dominion of the fabulous the 
whole evangelical history. For the same objection may be 
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urged against his theory, which he has himself raised against 
the famous mythical theory of Strauss, that if any portion of 
the Gospel history be admitted mythical, it is impossible to 
draw the line of separation between the myth and the true 
history. So, if the “tendency” of the evangelical writers 
has really led them to fabricate discourses to suit their pur- 
poses, who shall undertake to say how much of their record 
is true history, and how much fabrication ? 

This “tendency criticism,” furthermore, refutes itself by 
its own demonstrations. The peculiar “tendency” of. the 
author of the fourth Gospel, according to Baur, is to glorify 
Christ, by representing him throughout as the Son of God, by 
setting forth in the strongest terms, his intimate relation with 
the Father, and magnifying him as a worker of miracles that 
surpass all that the other evangelists have related. To do this 
effectually he has invented the most of the fourth Gospel. 
The synoptics, for example, represent Christ as having, on 
different occasions, raised the dead. The author of the fourth 
Gospel had a “ tendency ” to glorify him more than his prede- 
cessors had done. The resuscitations of the dead which they 
recorded were of such as had not been buried. Such a case 
would not answer for this ambitious author, and accordingly 
he invented that of Lazarus, whom, to heighten the effect of 
the miracle and give an additional glory to the performance of 
~ it, he represents as having been dead four days, and buried.” 
This raising of Lazarus is the crowning act— the last of a 
brilliant succession of wonderful works, which complete his 
earthly glory, and hasten the last crisis and the final tragedy, 
by rousing to the highest pitch the hatred and fury of the 
Jews. But how does this glorifying “ tendency” express 
itself in the discourses of this Gospel? Evidently, according 
to our critic’s own theory, the “tendency ” here is directly 
the other way. Instead of glorifying Christ, these discourses, 
we are told, are utterly unworthy of him; they are without 
the first element of a true discourse—adaptation to the 
capacity of the hearers. ‘Thus we have, by the conclusions of 


NU Kritische Untursuch. S. 184—196. 
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this criticism, a writer who sets out to compose a life of Christ, 
with a certain “tendency” —a leading idea, which he pro- 
poses to make that biography teach, and yet, in the principal 
discourses which he puts into the mouth of his subject, he 
makes him speak directly in opposition to this * tendency,” in 
fact, makes him belie the very character with which he is, 
throughout, striving to invest him and glorify him. 

Another “tendency” of the writer of the fourth Gospel, 
according to Baur, is to represent Christ, as the light of the 
world, in the strongest contrast with the darkness, blindness 
and unbelief of the Jews. This is, we are told, the grand 
“tendency,” the leading idea of the Gospel, to present in the 
~ most striking manner, and in the most vivid light, this opposi- 
tion of the two powers of truth and unbelief,—the divine, 
illuminating Logos, and the obdurate, persistent ignorance and 
unbelief of his enemies. This “tendency,” according to the 
criticisms which we are considering, is manifested throughout 
the whole historical portion of the Gospel, from the coming of 
Christ unto his own, who received him not, from the shining 
of the Light in the darkness, which comprehended it not, until 
this aggravated opposition culminated in the awful tragedy of 
Calvary. But, as in the case just considered, this criticism, 
when applied to the discourses, refutes itself. For here, the 
author of the Gospel seems to have forgotten his “ tendency,” 
or to have turned it in the opposite direction. Christ, dis- 
- coursing to the Jews, is no longer the Light, illuminating the 
minds of his hearers by his words, but rather he is darkness 
itself, speaking in such obscure and mysterious terms as no 
one could understand. And the unbelief and blindness of his 
hearers are no longer reprehensible, and an essentially wilful 
and obdurate opposition, because the people are addressed in 
vague terms, and taught an incomprehensible doctrine. 
Hence, he who would accept the theory of the Tiibingen 
critics must have the credulity to believe that the author of 
the fourth Gospel undertook its composition for the sole pur- 
pose of illustrating and enforcing a grand idea, or “ ten- 
dency ;” that, to serve this purpose, he fabricated the greater 
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portion of the work, and yet, in numerous instances, has so 
written as to defeat his whole project, and directly counteract 
the end in view. He must believe that this writer set out to 
compose the Gospel bearing the name of John, with the pur- 
pose of illustrating two prominent ideas, the glory and dignity 
of Christ, and the blindness and unbelief of the Jews, and 
yet, writes directly in antagonism to those ideas, by making 
Christ deliver, discourses which dishonor rather than glorify 
him, and blunts the point of opposition on the side of Jewish - 
unbelief, by throwing into these discourses such vagueness, 
obscurity and mystery, that they represent no doctrines on 
which belief could fasten. 

Baur raises yet again the objection that ‘ discourses cannot 
be historical, which in their essential contents, are only an 
exposition of the Johannic Logos-idea.” % Though the word 
Logos, he says, appears only in the prologue, yet the idea of 
Christ as the Divine Logos runs through all the contents of 
the Gospel, and the expression and emphasizing of it consti- 
tute the peculiar “‘ tendency ” of the fourth evangelist. In all 
the discourses he represents Christ as referring in the strong- 
est terms to his own person as “ the absolute object of faith.” 
On faith in him depends everything which regards the relation 
of man to God. This argument is sound or not, according as 
it is decided whether or not the Logos-idea, or the idea of 
Christ as the Divine Word is a product of the later Gnostic 
speculation.* If it is, the argument must be admitted of 
force. But if not, if it belongs to the early Christian con- 
sciousness, or, in other words, if Christ was really the Son of 
God, and so appeared to all the Apostles, then this fact pre- 
supposes that he should have announced this truth in such 
discourses as John especially (though not alone) reports. If 
it is a fact that Jesus was the divine Logos, then, discourses 
which are formed to express this idea, are not by presumption 
unhistorical, but rather the reverse. If faith in Christ is a 
great Christian doctrine taught by Jesus, and not an inven- 
tion of a time a century or more subsequent to his death, 


12 Tbid, 304. 18 Ebrard, Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evan. Gesch., S. 885. 
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then, the assertion that a biography of the Saviour, which 
represents him as teaching it in his discourses, is historical, 
has so strong a presumption in its favor that it should stand 
unchallenged, while the opposite assumption is simply absurd. 
Baur’s argument would leave us on the utterly untenable 
ground that discourses are not historical which represent the 
doctrines and ideas of their author. The position which must 
be defended in order to give his argument a show of plausi- 
bility, is that the doctrines of the divine Sonship of Christ and 
of the necessity of faith in him as the indispensable condition 
of admission into his kingdom, are not primitive in the Chris- 
tian scheme, or, in other words, are not of Christ, but the 
outgrowth of the speculations of a later time. The proof of 
this would amount to a demonstration of the proposition that 
the Sonship of Christ is not taught in the first three Gospels ; 
that the doctrine of faith is not found there; in a word that 
these doctrines were foreign to Christ and his disciples, and were 
first revealed by the unknown speculative author of the fourth 
Gospel, sometime about the end of the second century! “ Baur’s 
entire system of the Gospel history,” says Ebrard, “may be 
reduced to this kernel of truth: Matthew represents Jesus as 
the Fulfiller of the ancient prophecies; Mark presents him to 
view in the immediate glory of his appearance; Luke reveals 
him as fulfilling and abrogating the law, and breaking down 
the wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles; while John, 
on the other hand, selects those acts and discourses of Christ 
which bring to view the metaphysical side of his character 
and works.” But Baur could not see that the author of the 
fourth Gospel might so differ from the synoptics in his repre- 
sentation of Christ, and yet produce a true history of his life. 
In other words, he could not believe that all the traits of char- 
acter and features of doctrine set forth by the four evangelists 
as belonging to Christ, could be united in one person. Hence, 
his position that John did not select actual discourses and acts 
of a peculiar tendency, and illustrating a particular side of 
Christ’s character, but fabricated them solely for a dogmatical 


purpose. 
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One other consideration deserves attention in this place. It 
has been urged by Baur and Strauss that the discourses of the 
fourth Gospel are of such a character that they could not have 
been retained in the memory of the author for the space of 
time which, according to the Church tradition, intervened 
between the death of Christ and the composition of this 
Gospel by John. On the supposition of a verbally exact report 
of the discourses, the assertion is undoubtedly true. But 
Bleek truly says that the assumption that these discourses are 
given throughout exactly in Christ’s own words, is not con- 
nected with the question of the apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. The free composition of discourses, by which their 
essential thoughts and main features are faithfully reported is 
not inconsistent with historical credibility. It will not be 
maintained, I think, by any except the extreme advocates of 
plenary inspiration, (the number of whom is small, and con- 
stantly diminishing,) that the author of the fourth Gospel 
attempted more than such areport. That he could, by the 
aid of his own memory, and the rich and abundant Christian 
tradition of his time, have given the discourses of Christ which 
he has attempted to report, according to their spirit and essen- 
tial contents, will not be denied by any fair mind. The possi- 
bility of such a report being admitted, the advocate of the 
apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel need claim no more, nor 
make any further argument of this point. 

Such are the main positions of the “ tendency criticism” in 
regard to the discourses of the fourth Gospel. That they are 
not in general well taken, must, it would seem, be admitted by 
every candid student. Yet a truth, it must be acknowledged, 
is the starting-point of this system. The evident “ tendency ” 
of the fourth evangelist, which had its root in his personality, 
and inclined him to dwell most on particular features of the 
character and doctrines of his Master, has been pushed by the 
Tubingen critic to violent extremes, forced from its true place 
in the exegesis of the Gospel, and made to testify that it itself 
cannot go in company with the historical, but must result ip 

14 Finleit, S. 197. 
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the fabulous. In this proceeding lies the fatal error of his 
method. The great services of Dr. Baur as:a critic in other 
departments of theology must be acknowledged, as they have 
been repeatedly by one of the noblest of his opponents whose 
words concerning Marcion are not without application here: 
“Investigations when guided and controlled by preconceived 
dogmatic opinions in which the understanding has entangled 
itself, must necessarily lead to disastrous results.” ® 









ARTICLE XIX. 






Demonology of the Hindoos, Buddhists and Chaldeans. 









Tue doctrine of Demons, Evil Spirits, and Possessions, 
pervades all the mythologies of the ancient world, as far as we 
have any knowledge of them. Good spirits and bad spirits, 
of all degrees and characters and offices, with all manner of 
genealogies, are to be found as an important element in the 
teachings of philosophers, and in the faith of the common 
people, in the Kast and in the West, among civilized and bar- 
barous nations ; shaped according to their respective measure 
: of culture, and the peculiar genius of the peoples. 
! In speculative India, in mystic Egypt, among the Magi of 
j Persia, and the star-gazers of Chaldea; in classic Greece and 
worldly Rome, among the fierce Scandinavians, the stupid 
; negroes of Africa, and the wild Indians of America, we have 
| the same witness to the existence, power, malice and dan- 
gerous character of the wicked demons, the enemies of gods 
and menalike. And we have the same terror of them, and 
the same charms and incantations, and strange religious rites 


and practices, for securing protection against their spite and 
















16 Neander, History of the Christian Religion and Church, Vol. 1, p. 460. 
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malice, and expelling them from the persons and places they 
have taken possession of. 


I. Hinpu DemonoLtogy. The number of these in the 
Hindu mythology is beyond calculation; though there is 
usually set off against them an equal number of good demons, 
who are ready, when occasion comes, to enter into conflict 
with their old enemies. The bad demons are called Aswara, 
or Asoora, and their leader is Moisasur, the Devil, or king of 
the Infernal Regions, the realm of the seven hells. Patala or 
Hell, where these demons dwell, is lighted by eight huge car- 
buncles, set in the heads of eight serpents, which blaze and glare 
through the gloom of this under-world, like beacon fires, 
through the darkness of the night. The king of Hell is also 
king of the Serpents. He is represented as having a thousand 
heads, his eyes are like flaming torches; his tongues, necks, 
and body, are all black.} 

But though Patala is the abode of these demons, they do 
not seem confined there, but at times troop forth, and create 
disturbances even among the celestials. It was on one of these 
occasions that they assaulted the universe, and shook it to its 
foundations, and put all things in such jeopardy, that Vishnu 
was obliged to come to the rescue. This was the cause of the 
second avatar, or incarnation of the god; the Kurma-Avatara, 
in which he assumes the form of a tortoise, and sustains the 
universe which was trembling and staggering under the 
violent onsets of these tremendous spirits. Meanwhile the 
gods vigorously churned the Sea, using the mountain Mandar 
for a dasher, and forced it to disgorge the sacred things and 
animals, and to throw up again the “ Water of Life,” which it 
had swallowed. Thus the evil demons were overcome, order 
_ was restored again, and all things went on as before. 

Throughout the mythology of Brahminism, especially in the « 
poetic portions of the sacred books, these demons play an 
important part. They are in conflict with the good spirits and 
genii, whenever opportunity offers. They give the superior 


1 Asiatic Researches, vol. i., 249. 
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gods a great deal of trouble by their insurrectionary violence ; 
and sometimes, as above, even put their power, and the 
stability of the universe, in peril. 

It would be an endless task to elaborate the system of 
Hindu Demonismn, if, indeed, it is a system, and not a confu- 
sion of ill-adjusted fragments, invented from time to time to 
meet various special exigencies of their mythology. It is 
enough to state the fact, that evil spirits of all kinds, grades, and 
powers, acting according to their various natures, are found 
throughout the later sacred books, and in all their religious 
legends and traditions. Their enmity and hostility are chiefly 
aimed against the gods and the good spirits; though they 
sometimes operate against mankind, and interfere in a mali- 
cious spirit with human affairs. 

In modern times, however, this element predominates, and 
the Hindoos of.to-day are as much in fear of demons and 
unclean spirits, as any people on earth. And the Jogues, a 
class of fanatic devotees, are believed by the multitude to 
possess supernatural, diabolical powers; and though guilty 
of great crimes, men are afraid to accuse them, or be witnesses 
against them. And even the native magistrates and police 
are superstitiously afraid to hunt out these wretches. They 
believe they are in league with evil spirits and the powers of 
darkness, and can at any moment assume the form of a demon 
or wild beast, and rend their enemies in pieces. 

“These Jogues are supposed also to co-habit with demons 
and unclean spirits, who meet them in the night in unholy 
places, in grave-yards, and under gibbets. The offspring of 
these unearthly embraces are supposed to be of a mixed char- 
acter, neither human nor demon, but somewhat like the dwarfs 
of the mythologies of Northern Europe.” ? 

The universal prevalence of this belief in evil demons, and 
their disposition to injure mankind, among the votaries of 
Brahminical superstitions, is well stated by the Abbe Dubois. 


“‘In many parts we meet with temples specially devoted to the 
worship of wicked spirits. There are districts also in which 


2Buyer’s Recollections of Northern India, pp. 866—9. 
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it almost exclusively predominates. Such is the long chain of 
mountains which extend on the west of Mysore, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants practice no other worship but 
that of the devil. Every house and family has its own par- 
ticular Bhuta, who stands for its tutelary god, and to whom 
daily prayers and propitiatory sacrifices are offered, not only 
to incline him to withhold his own machinations, but to defend 
them from the evils which the Bhutas of their neighbors or 
enemies might inflict. In those parts the image of the demon 
is everywhere seen, represented in a hideous form, and often 
by a shapeless stone. Each of these fiends has a particular 
name, and some who are more powerful and atrocious than 
others, are preferred in the same proportion.” ® 

These facts are sufficient to illustrate the ancient and 
modern Hindu belief respecting demons. And these will 
show to what extent this belief had displaced the simple faith 
of the oldest Vedas; and what a powerful influence it exerted 
upon the manners, morals, and daily life of the people. 

But there ‘is still another chapter in the history of this 
corruption, which must be glanced at—the Buddhistic Demon- 
ology, which was an offshoot of the Brahmin mythology at a 
very early period, at least four or five hundred years prior to 
the coming of the Saviour. 


II. DEmMonoLocy oF Buppuism. “ Devil-worship seems not 
sanctioned by the Buddhist books; but it is now so generally 
associated with Buddhism, as almost in some places to threaten 
its supercedure. The rewards and punishments of transmi- 
gration are uncertain and remote,—those of demonology 
are immediate. The Capua (devil-priest, or dancer,) pre- 
tends to inflict, continue, or remove bodily pain; and the 
bondage in which the people are held by these impostors is 
almost incredible. Ina time of general sickness they have 
full employment. A series of pictures would be necessary to 
- afford any thing like an adequate idea of the hideous figures 


®Mceurs, Institutions et Ceremonies des Peuples de Inde. Tome ii. 441. Yakkan 


Natannawan, p. vii. See also Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Hindoos, chap. v. 
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done in relievo, and glaringly painted; and of the masks worn 
on different occasions by the dancer. 

‘¢ Impressions made by such objects affect the minds of the 
people with terror. Hence their dread of beholding spectres 
and devils, and their marvellous stories of haunted habitations. 
Even the Buddhist priests appear so much governed by the 


popular superstition as to have in some cases dances per- 
formed for themselves ; and to suffer a house for offerings to 


devils to be erected contiguous to a temple.” 
The Yakkan Nattannawé, published by the Oriental Trans- 


lation Fund, is a Cingalese poem, descriptive of the Ceylon 
system of demonology ; and there is annexed to it an account 


of the practices of a Devil priest by a Buddhist. The volume 


is illustrated with pictures of the demons or devils who are 
the objects of worship, and they are horrible enough. The 


* black devil’ has 16,000 queens; his head is covered with a 
cap, and his four hands hold two swords, a shield and a 
pointed iron. Four buffaloes stand around him, and on his 


head, breast and belly, are sixteen heads of tigers, while 
round his waist is twisted a cobra-capella, and on his crown 
another. ‘‘This demon inflicts diseases upon women and 
children only; and for recovery from such diseases, devil- 
dancing is to be performed, and offerings and_ sacrifices 
prepared.”’ 

Then there is another devil called Oddy, who watches for 
his victims “ where three roads or ways meet.” His dress is 
formed of twenty-eight cobra-capellas wreathed round his 
body ; his eyes are blue, his body is yellow, he has a fierce 
face, and is mounted on a horse, having a pot of fire. He 
has also a head-dress of twenty-eight cobras. And alto- 
gether he is a most fierce and cruel demon, through whom 
dangerous diseases are inflicted on mankind by magic; such 
as swelling and stiffness of the joints; crookedness in the legs, 
arms and mouth ; burning and pain in the body. 

One of the prayers addressed to this Devil runs in this 
way :— 
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“Thou devil Oddy, take away the following sicknesses of 


this person, and preserve and bless him—the phlegm that is 
brought on by the wind, pains of the body, fearful madness, 
bad temper, inflammation of the bowels, cold, fever, and all 
manner of diseases. 

“Thou devil Oddy dwellest in the desolate temples and in 
solitary rest-places, and art constantly swearing. Thou 
observest the places where great noises are made, and quar- 
relings and disputations. Thou art fond of fish, boiled rice, 
high-seasoned : offerings, and sandal smell. Thou fiend, thou 


devil Oddy, heal this sickness immediately — look upon these 
offerings and accept theni.” 4 


Though this doctrine of devils and demons is in full force 
to-day in the island of Ceylon, it is older than Buddhism. 


Guadama found it there when he made his appearance 450 


years before Christ ;5 and being unable to root it out, “ he 
skilfully neutralized its opposition by admitting it to a species 
of copartnership, and declaring the devils to be the enemies 


of man.” ‘And yet,” says Upham, “ however the Buddha may 


be the object of veneration-to a numerous and powerful priest- 
hood, it admits of a reasonable doubt whether the largest 
portion of the population of the island are not still the fol- 
lowers of the Bali and their ruling demons.” ® 


Nothing can show more fully the tremendous influence over 
the people of this belief in, and fear of, demons and evil 
spirits, than the fact here mentioned, that it should compel a 
union of primitive Buddhism with itself. 


But it is a singular feature in this demonology that it has 
striking points of agreement with the Jewish notions. For 
example: Beside the demons and devils already named, it 


assigns a special place to one who is called a “ Death-devil,” 
who is armed with a dart, and who goes about perpetually on 


#Yakkan NattannawA, verses 66-79. London, 1829. The picture of this demon is 
enough to disgust Satan himself. There is another devil who reminds us of Salem 
witchcraft — “he holds a cudgel in his hands; he rides, and his seat is always a cat!” 
Verses 92, 93. It is worth noting that most of these devils are the authors of insanity 
and raving madness. 

5 Others say B. C. 540, Asiatic Researches, viii. 531. 

6 Buddhism Illustrated, pp. 49-52. Letter in Yakkan Nattannaw4, p. 85. 
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his fearful mission. This at once reminds us of Heb. ii. 14, 
where allusion is made to the same superstition among the 
Jews —“ him that hath the power of death, that is the Devil.” 

Again, on some of the religious monuments of the Burmese 
are found images of a kind of genii or spirits called Nats. 
These demons dwell in solitary places, in large trees, near the 
water tanks, in low and marshy ground, &c. Insanity, uncom- 
mon diseases, peevishness in children, and many of the evils 
men endure, are attributed to their evil influence. Various 
ceremonies are performed, and offerings made, to cast them 
out, or to appease them and render them favorably disposed.’ 

The Burmese as well as the Chaldeans are all agreed to 
attribute insanity and uncommon diseases to the action of 
demons, thereby showing their fellowship with the Jewish and 
Church superstitions. But we do not propose to elaborate this 
point here, and so pass to the consideration of the demonology 
of another people whose influence on Jewish opinion was 
direct and powerful, and is universally known and acknowl- 
edged. Of course reference is had to that mighty nation 
whose kings overcame and conquered Judah, and finally de- 
stroyed Jerusalem and carried the inhabitants into captivity 
beyond the river Euphrates. 


III. Tae Cuatpaic DemonoLtocy. We have among the 
ancient Chaldeans, with whom, at Babylon, the Jews had so 
much to do, an elaborately constructed system of demonology. 
Our limits will not permit a full and detailed statement of the 
system; but we shall present the reader with the leading 
features of it, as far as they are’ presented in the writings of 
ancient authors. And we bespeak special attention to them, 
because, as will be readily seen, the Jews borrowed their 
ideas in great part from them; directly in the time of the 
captivity, and indirectly through the Greeks who also borrowed 
from the Chaldean and Persian sources. 


7 Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. 280. The author from whom these facts are taken 
remarks that “there appears to be some similarity between the Jewish superstitions 
respecting demoniacal possessions, and the Burmese notions of the influence of Nats.” 
Other resemblances might be pointed out, but under another head we shall give a gen- 
eral summary of these particulars. 
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The striking resemblance between the Chaldaic supersti- 
tions, and those which appear among the Jews in the time of 
our Lord, cannot fail to attract the notice of the careful 
reader and thinker. And he will not doubt that the Jews 
derived their doctrines of demons from these ancient pagans, 
after a careful comparison of the one with the other. 

I shall take the matter of this statement mostly from 
Stanley, who has collected it out of the ancient authors, and 
arranged it into some system in his “ History of the Chaldaick 
Philosophy.”’ In the sixteenth chapter he gives the sum of 
the Chaldean teaching respecting material demons, and evil 
spirits. 

The air and earth is full of them, and the sea, and the most 
retired cavities and depths.* They are divided into six classes, 
“ Kiery, Areal, Terrestrial, Marine, Subterraneous, and Luci- 
fugous,” or those hating and flying from the Light. And it is 
curious to observe how thoroughly informed these people were: 
in regard to the nature, residence, dispositions and occupations: 
of the demons. They seem -to have been on very familiar 
terms with the whole race ; and they are very communicative: 
where Revelation is wholly silent. 

Psallus, in his discourse on this subject, quotes a lengthy: 
statement from one Marcus of Mesopotamia, who was formerly 
a follower of this religion, and well acquainted with the Chal- 
dean philosophy and religion as- handed down from the 
ancients. He says :— 


‘“¢ All these kinds of demons are haters of God, and enemies 
of man. Moreover, of these ill demons, some are worse than 
others. Aquatile; and Subterranean, and Lucifugous, are 
extremely malicious and pernicious: for these do not hurt 
souls by phantasms and delusions, but by assault, like the 
most savage beasts, accelerate the destruction of men. The 
watery drown those who are sailing upon the water. The 
Subterranean and Lucifugous, insinuating into the entrails, 
cause epilepsies and frenzy. The Aireal and Terrestrial cir- 
cumvent men by art and subtility, and deceive the minds of 
men, and draw them to absurd and illegal passions. 

They effect these things not as having dominion over us, 
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and carrying us as their slaves whithersoever they please, but 
by suggestion ; for applying themselves to the spirit which is 
within us, they themselves being spirits also, they instil dis- 
courses of affections and pleasures, not by voice verberating 
the air, but by whisper insinuating their discourse. 

Neither can this be doubted, if we observe what happens to 
the air. For when the sun shineth it assumeth several colors 
and forms, transmitting them to other things, as we may see 
in looking-glasses. In like manner the demons, assuming 
figures and colours and whatever forms they please, transmit 
them into our animal spirits, and by that means afford us 
much business, suggesting counsels, representing figures, 
resuscitating the remembrance of pleasures, exciting the 
images of passions, as well when we sleep as when we wake, 
and sometimes inflame us with frantic and unlawful desires. 

The rest of the demons know nothing that is subtile, nor 
how to breed disturbance, yet are they hurtful and abominable, 
hurting in the same manner as the spirit or vapor in Charon’s 
Cave; for as that is reported to kill whatsoever approacheth 
it, whether beast, man, or bird, in like manner these demons 
destroy those upon whom they chance to fall, overthrowing 
their souls and bodies, and their natural habits, and sometimes 


‘by. fire, or water, or precipice, they destroy not men only, but 


some irrational creatures. 

The demons assault irrational creatures, not out of hate, or 
wishing them ill, but out of the love they have of their animal 
heat; for dwelling in the most remote cavities, which are 
extremely cold and dry, they contract much coldness, where- 
with being afflicted, they affect the humid and animal heat, 
and, to enjoy it, they insinuate themselves into irrational 
creatures, and go into baths and pits; for they hate the heat 
of fire and of the sun, because it burns and drieth up. 

But they most delight in the heat of animals, as being tem- 
perate, and mixed with moisture, especially that of men, 
being best tempered, into which insinuating themselves, they 
cause infinite disturbance, stopping up the pores in which the 
animal spirit is inherent, and straightening and compressing 
the spirit, by reason of the grossness of the bodies with which 
they are indued. Whence it happeneth that the bodies are 
disordered, and their principal faculties distempered, and their 
motions become dull and heavy. 

Now if the insinuating demon be one of the Subterraneous 
kind, he distorteth the possessed person, and speaketh by him, 
making use of the spirit of the patient, as if it were his own 
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organ. But if any of those who are called Lucifugous get 
privately into a man, he causeth relaxation of the limbs, and 
stoppeth the voice, and maketh the possessed person in all 
respects like one that is dead. For this being the last of 
demons is more earthly, and extremely cold and dry, and into 
whomsoever it insinuates, it hebetates and makes dull all the 
faculties of his soul.” 


These paragraphs will remind the reader of the language of 
the Jews in the New Testament. And one of the multitude 
said, ‘ Master, I have brought unto thee my son which hath a 
dumb spirit; and wheresoever he taketh him, he teareth him, 
and he foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth 
away.” ‘Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is a lunatic, 
and sore vexed: and ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft 
into the water.” “ And the spirit cried, and rent him sore, 
and came out of him; and he was as one dead ; insomuch that 
many said, He is dead.” Mark ix.; Matt. xvii. Here we have 
all the particulars set forth in the Chaldaic doctrine. The 
Chaldeans declare what the demons will do when they possess 
human bodies; and the Jews seeing these things done with 
the bodies of the lunatics and epileptics, conclude at once 
that it is the demons who do it. Ready learners of pagan 
teachers. But again; respecting another kind of demon we 
have the following information : — 


“ And because it is irrational, void of all intellectual con- 
templation, and is guided by irrational phantasy, like the more 
savage kind of beasts, hence it comes to pass that it stands 
not in awe of menaces, and for that reason most persons aptly 
call it dwmb and deaf, nor can they who are possessed with it 
by any other means be freed from it, but by the divine favor 
obtained by fasting and prayer.” 


“And when they were come to the multitude, there came 
to him a certain man kneeling down to him, and saying, Lord, 
have mercy on my son; for he is lunatic, and sore vexed, for 
ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. And 
I brought him to thy disciples; and they could not cure him. 
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Then Jesus answered and said, O faithless and perverse gener- 
ation, how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer 
you? Bring him hitherto me. And Jesus rebuked the devil, 
and he departed out of him: and the child was cured from 
that very hour. Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and 
said, Why could not we cast him out? And Jesus said unto 
them, Because of your unbelief; for verily I say unto you, 
If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall 
remove ; and nothing shall be impossible unto you. Howbeit, 
this kind. goeth not out, but by prayer and fasting.” Matt. 
xvii. 14-21. This passage reports Jesus as saying to the 
disciples, who had failed to cure the lunatic young man, 
that they failed “because of their unbelief;” and adding, 
“ Howbeit, this kind goeth not out, but by prayer and fasting.” 
From which it appears the Jews had borrowed from the Chal- 
daic Demonology this notion respecting the power of prayer 
and fasting over a certain kind of evil spirits, viz., “‘ the Sub- 
terraneous kind.” The Saviour, adopting their language, 
means simply to say that those so terribly diseased in mind 
and body as this epileptic lunatic, were more difficult of cure, 
required a greater measure of divine gifts on the part of those 
who healed them miraculously. That the healing and the 
casting out the demon are the same, is evident from verse 18: 
“ And Jesus rebuked the devil, (demon,) and he departed out 
of him ; and the child was cured from that very hour.” 


As it is one property of Theurgy to evocate and procure a 
conversation with good demons, so is it another, to repulse and 
chase away the material demons, which, as they conceive may 
be effected several ways; either by. words or actions. 

By words: For these material demons fearing to be sent 
to abysses and subterranean places, and standing in awe of the 
angels who send them thither, if a man threaten to send them 
thither, and pronounce the names of those angels whose office 
that is, it is hardly to be expressed how much they will be 
affrighted and troubled; so great will their astonishment be, 
as that they are not able to discern the person that menaces 
them, and though it be some old woman, or a little old man 
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that threatens them, yet so great is their fear, that they depart 
as if he that menaces were able to kill them.” 


This passage is a curious illustration of the language of the 
Gadarene maniac. ‘ And they besought him that he would 
not command them to go out into the deep.” Luke viii. 31. 
The Greek word translated “deep” is afvssov, abusson, from 
which comes the English, abyss, the very word used in the 
above. The maniac, doubtless, before his insanity came on, 
had entertained the common notions of his countrymen re- 
specting demons, and the dread which some of them had of 
‘“‘abysses and subterranean places;” and accordingly in his 
disordered fancies he assumes the part of the spirits who, he 
-Supposes, possess him, and begs that Jesus “ will not command 
them to go out into the abyss;” or “send them out of the 
country,” as Mark has it. The Chaldaic origin of this Jewish 
superstition is too direct and obvious to need elucidation. 


“ By action: For the bodies of demons are capable of being 
struck, and are pained thereby; sense is not the property of 
compounds, but of spirits; that thing in a man which feeleth 
is neither the bone, nor the nerve, but the spirit which is in 
them ; whence, if the nerve be pressed or seized with cold, or 
the like, there ariseth pain from the emission of one spirit into 
another ; for it is impossible that a compound body should in 
itself be sensible of pain, but inasmuch as it partakes of 
spirit, and therefore being cut into pieces, or dead, it is abso- 
lutely insensible ; because it hath no spirit. In like manner a 
demon being all spirit is of his own nature sensible in every 
part; he immediately seeth and heareth; he is obnoxious to 
suffering by touch; being cut asunder he is pained like solid 
bodies; only herein differing from them, that other things 
being cut asunder can by no means or very hardly be made 
whole again, whereas the demon immediately comes together 
again, as air or water parted by some more solid body. But 
though this spirit join again in a moment, at the time in which 
the dissection is made it is pained; for this reason they are 
much afraid of swords; which they who chase them away 
knowing, stick up pointed irons or swords in those places 
where they would not have them come, chasing them away 


by things antipathetical to them, as they allure them by things 
sympathetical.”’ 
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One could almost believe that Milton had read and copied 
this paragraph :— 






“ Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writhed him to and fro convolved; so sore 
The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Passed through him; but the ethereal substance enn, 
Not long divisible. .... 
Yet soon he healed; for spirits that live throughout 
Vital in every part, 
Cannot,.but by annihilating, die; 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no, more than can the fluid air; 
All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense; and as they please 
They limb themselves, anscolor, shape, or size 
Assume as likes them bests=eondense or rare.’’ 

















[Paradise Lost, B. vi. 









Thus we have the doctrine of demons among the ancient 
people of Babylon and their descendants, and among those 
who were their imitators and copyists. And it is plain enough, 
from the exact resemblance in important particulars, that the 
Jewish doctrines and philosophy were largely borrowed from 
these sources; directly from the Chaldeans themselves, and 
indirectly through the philosophy of Greece and Rome. 
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ARTICLE XX. 


The Relations of Conscience to Revealed Law. 










THE most irresistible force to be found in the whole domain 
of morals is conscience. In obscurity and apparent weakness, 
it has proved invincible. It has stood up boldly and defied 

+ kings, proving to be more than a match for purse and sword. 
It is a subtle power that by virtue of its very intangibility is 

: stronger than all carnal weapons, and is the lever by which 

: God overturns whatever he condemns, the force by which he 
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consummates his purposes; and on it all reform measures 
must depend for success. 

That certain reforms move slowly is attributable to the fact 
that there is not enough conscience in them; while others roll 
on more encouragingly simply because they are supported to a 
greater extent by it. And we may rest assured that, labor as 
we may, trust as we may, no wrong can be opposed with real 
success without the co-operation of this power; and on the 
other hand no wrong can successfully resist it. We have the 
encouragement when formidable obstacles appear in the track 
of our progress, and our rights are defied and feelings out- 
raged, that when the full power of conscience is unmasked, 
they must give way. Hither peacefully, as the iceberg melts 
under tropical breezes; or, smitten by its awful lightnings, they 
shall go out in smoke and blood. 

Notwithstanding, however, its great results, the nature and 
province of this power has long been a matter of sharp dispute 
among moral philosophers. We find much confusion here. 
Conscience is often confounded with other attributes of the 
soul,— with affection, sympathy and judgment. Dr. Paley 
was inclined to deny that man has a moral sense, basing his 
denial on the fact that the conscience of one age, or people, 
often sanctions that which the conscience of another age, or 
people, condemns.1 But he might as well have inferred, 
because by the power of the rudder one ship is steered into 
the harbor of Liverpool, while by the same power another is 
steered to Calcutta, that therefore ships have no rudder, or, if 
they have, they are so unreliable as to be worthless to naviga- 
tion. His mistake consists in making conscience responsible 
for the discharge of the functions of judgment, and chargable 
with its errors. 

Dr. Paley claims, if there is a moral sense inborn in man, 
that it ought to be able intuitively and infallibly to discover 
the right. But the true theory is that conscience is entirely 
blind in this regard. We have an innate and indestructible 
moral sense — this is chiefly what makes us men. Without 


1 Paley’s Moral Philosophy, p. 80. 
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this, it is certain we could not be responsible. That is to say, 
we have an inborn sense that there is a right and a wrong — 
that we ought to do the right because it is right, and leave 
undone the wrong because it is wrong. 

But it is no part of the province of this sense to determine 
what is right and what is wrong. For this it relies upon judg- 
ment, receiving its decisions in all cases unchallenged, and 
without demur. The judgment under the influence of revel- 
ation, teaching, prejudice, or whatever force it comes in con- 
tact with, pronounces its decisions. It says certain actions’ 
are right. But it does not say they shall be performed ; does 
not say even that, in individual cases, they are best. Perhaps 
when passion and self-interest present their claims, it may 
determine that, all things considered, it is best to do the 
wrong. But at this point conscience comes in and presents 
its claims, and asserts its prerogative of dictation. It is deaf 
to the pleadings of passion, of self-interest, of prudence, even, 
and demands that the right shall be done. When the judg- 
ment beclouded by superstition decides it to be right to offer 
human sacrifices to the gods, sympathy may enter its protest, 
the heart may quiver and throb with pain when the cruel 
knife is raised and the blood flows, but conscience stands by, 
immovable as a statue, to sanction the terrible rite.. It is 
equally true to a false or correct theory of right, as emphatic 
in its demands that idols shall be worshipped, as that the true 
and living God shall receive the homage of man. It gave the 
same approval to the cold, iron rule of Judaism,—an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,—as it does to the golden rule of 
Christianity. 

The most simple and concise definition of sin which can be 
given, that is, of that which is to us sin, and for which we are 
held responsible, is—those actions which violate the conscience. 
Errors in judgment, and the habits and excesses which grow 
legitimately out of false doctrines are not sins so long as they 
are approved by conscience. To be loyal to conscience is to be 
strictly innocent. ‘Sin is not imputed where there is no law.” ? 


2 Romans v. 18. 
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Why? Because sin does not and cannot exist under such 
circumstances, for “sin,” says the apostle, “is the trans- 
gression of the law.” Therefore, where there is no law we 
cannot transgress, and God is infinitely truthful, and will not 
impute unto us, or charge us with, that of which we are not 
guilty. 

Iam aware that it is affirmed that sin was in the world 
before the law; but by this is only meant that the harmful 
practices, which by the law were made sins, were in the world ; 
but they were not sins to the individual until the law came. 
As God will not impute righteousness where it does not exist, 
neither will he impute sin where it does not exist as the viola- 
tion of known law, as open disloyalty to conscience. 

Hence it is that what one age or people may do and be 
entirely guiltless, another cannot do without guilt. The one 
has the law, the other has it not. He who has the law must 
walk in it to be guiltless, while he who has it not is held to no 
such responsibility. Therefore it is said—‘‘The law entered 
that the offence might abound.”® This statement sets forth 
the immediate effect, if not the absolute purpose, of the intro- 
duction of the law. In any case the result would be to 


increase human guilt. It would result thus because it made * 


those practices, to which the whole world was addicted, wicked 
which had heretofore been to them innocent, because indulged 
in with a clear conscience. 

It is sometimes said, the law did not increase sin, it only 
exposed it, making its existence known, and thus causing it to 
abound. But Iam bold to take the position, that whatever 
may have been the purpose of the law, its immediate effect 
was to make sin absolutely,more abounding. The bad prac- 
tices existed, but they were not sinful, because there was no 
known law against them, and conscience only became cogniz- 
ant of their wrongfulness by the light of the law. 

The apostle says — “I was alive once without the law; but 
when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” 4 
That is, he could “ persecute the church and waste it” with a 


8 Romans v. 20. 4 Romans vii. 9. 
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clear conscience, because “he verily thought he ought to do 
many things contrary to Jesus of Nazareth;” but when he 
was enlightened, when the commandment came, this course 
became to him sinful, and conscience smote him with the 
pangs of death till he reformed. 

Such is always the immediate effect of the substitution of 
truth for error, or in other words the introduction of law; for 
all moral truth becomes at once a law to the soul that receives 
it. It makes men wicked in directions in which they had 
heretofore been innocent, for it arrays conscience against 
habit, and until habit succumbs, the amount of moral guilt is 
inevitably increased. ‘ We know that whatever the law saith, 
it saith to those who are under the law; that every mouth may 
be stopped, and all the world become guilty before God.” 
But it may be asked, if God is opposed to human sinfulness 
wherefore did he introduce a law making that sinful which 
was not sinful, thereby increasing the guilt which he so 
pointedly condemns? This, however, is only another form of 
the question Why was man made responsible ?— which is 
itself but another form of the question,— Why was he made 
man? Such inquiries must receive their answers from the 
old idea, that to incur moral guilt is the only evil that can 
befall us, and that the climax of all possible calamity came 
upon the human race when our first parents fell. I do not 
deny that the violation of conscience is a great evil and 
calamity to us. ButI can conceive of one greater, viz.: to 
have conscience itself taken away, or the law of right with- 
held. It is evident the fall might have been prevented either 
by taking away the conscience of Adam, and thereby reducing 
him to a level with the brute, or by withholding from him the 
commandment. But either alternative would have been a far 
greater calamity to himself and posterity, than the fall. The 
idea that God is indifferent to our actions so long as they are 
conscientiously performed, and that his leading purpose in 
dealing with man is to make him merely innocent, is a great 
error, and leads us into serious difficulty. We make a great 


5 Rom. iii. 19. 
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mistake when we suppose it is the paramount mission of truth 
to restore men to a condition of innocence. 

If this were God’s purpose, he had only to withhold men 
in the beginning from temptation to insure its complete and 
immediate success. It would now be necessary only to abro- 
gate his moral law and all transgression would cease, and 
disloyalty to conscience forever disappear. But we have only 
to look into the human constitution, and participate briefly in 
human experience, to realize that a far grander destiny than 
innocence is appointed to us, viz.: the attainment of positive. 
virtue, as a personal achievement, as a laurel wreath of victory 
won in the contest with temptation. 

In treating of this subject the fact is often lost sight of that 
there is such a thing as the right absolute, existing indepen- 
dent of any human conception of it. While an individual 
may ignore it, and even violate it, and be innocent because of 
his ignorance, still he is not right until he reaches its perfect 
standard of living. And it seems to be God’s purpose in all 
his dispensations, not merely to make us conscientious under 
the pilotage of a false system, but to bring us to the absolute 
right by opening to our understanding the absolute truth. 
His demand is that we shall be not only be innocent but right 
also. Everything opposed to this standard of absolute right 
is evil; it is against human nature and therefore a harm, and 
&@ positive curse. 

But we must make a distinction between evil and sin. The 
one is a violation of the conscience, without reference to the 
intrinsic character. of the deed committed, while the: other 
may be denominated a violation of the law of absolute right, 
without regard to the honesty or dishonesty of the motive. It 
is the purpose of God to save us from all evil, as well as from 
that class of evils which rank as sins. To do this the law 
must come in with its light, to show us the intrinsic harmful- 
ness of those practices which we in our ignorance have re- 
garded as right. That is to say, these evils must be made 
absolutely sinful to us in order that conscience may become 
the agent of deliverance. Thus it becomes necessary to incur 
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the hazard of making men more sinful by throwing conscience, 
and habit, and apparent self-interest, out of balance, that we 
may be placed in amore hopeful condition for prawn and ulti- 
mate redemption. 

Thoughtless people sometimes say — Christianity is no bet- 
ter than Paganism, because Pagans are just as sincere as Chris- 
tians. Protestantism they say is no better than Papacy, 
because Papists are just as sincere as Protestants, and some- 
times more so. But I repeat in reply, the mission of Chris- 
tianity is not merely to make men conscientious, but to make 
them right. 

I do not complain so much of the conscience of the Pagan, 
which may be as true, and perhaps truer, than the Christian’s ; 
but of his false theory, his false standard of duty, which mis- 
directs his conscience. It is the mission of Christian truth 
to enlighten conscience, to unlimber it as a weapon against 
wrong, to place it in a position where it will demand the abso- 
lute right. For we must be right as well as conscientious, 
before we can be in a condition of healthful growth, before we 
can be happy. 

All departure from the right, whether knowingly or un- 
knowingly, whether innocently or guiltily performed, is posi- 
tively harmful; harmful because a violation of some of the 
laws of our being, if not of conscience, and as such involving, 
if not sin, then physical, mental, or social evil. 

It may be the affections that are outraged, as when homage 
is offered under the dictation of conscience to revengeful gods, 
or when the mother tears out her heartstrings by atoning her 
child in sacrifice. 

Undoubtedly every false habit is degrading if not sinful. 
The bacchanalian rites offered to the god of the convivial cup, 
and the obscenity and licentiousness offered in honor of Venus, 
we may suppose were practiced with correct motives. They 
were held to be religious duties, and were therefore not sins, 
but to them, virtues. Nevertheless, they were gross outrages 
on the physical and mental nature, and as such pernicious, 
and, to the last degree, degrading. Therefore they were hate- 
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ful to God; hateful because prejudicial to the interests of his 
children; and hence they were forbidden. And the same 
may be said of idolatry of al/ kinds. It is not sinful to the 
individual till a knowledge of the true God is obtained through 
the commandment. Yet idolatry is intrinsically wrong, be- 
cause the homage of the soul really belongs to God alone. 
The idolater is not chargeable with any sin,—he is wholly 
excusable on the plea of ignorance. Nevertheless, the evil of 
idolatry is upon him with all its crushing and blighting 
influence. It is evident that though innocent he can never 
be anything but a poor, blinded, and degraded Pagan, until it 
shall become absolutely sinful to ham to bow before idols. 

Take cannibalism. The cannibal may be innocent in his 
horrid practices, because ignorant of the fact that they are 
wrong ; but this does not neutralize, and scarcely mitigates, the 
evil. It does not help the victim of the barbarous custom, 
nor does it prevent its debasing influence upon those who 
indulge in it. 

Take polygamy. This is a custom not founded in nature, 
but in every sense contrary to it. The evils growing out of 
it are innumerable. Society built upon it cannot but be in a 
very low state; and that it should develope a healthful moral 
and spiritual growth is impossible. Nevertheless, the polyga- 
mist may be innocent through ignorance. It is not a sin 
where there is no known law against it, but itis an evil. It 
may or may not be sinful, but it is always and everywhere 
degrading. | 

Take intemperance. It undermines the physical constitu- 
tion, saps the mental energies, blunts the affections, dissipates 
the substance, bankrupts the reputation, and leaves its victim — 
an invalid, a beggar and a fool, ora savage. And these results 
are by no means dependent upon the sincerity or insincerity 
with which men indulge in it. Even the man who vends 
intoxicating drinks may be the veriest saint in sincerity, and 
yet the results are the same. In any case it is a departure 
from the absolute right, and hence a violation of nature, if not 
of conscience. 
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These habits and customs hurt us. We are their vassals, 
and are chained to them as to dead weights, and can never 
rise till we are released from them. God sees this, and moved 
by his infinite compassion has determined to deliver us. And 
what is his method? It is by sending forth his truth, his law, 


~ to make our “ offences more abounding.”’ It is true the world 
need not be any more sinful in consequence of the publication 


of the law, for as soon as the law is made known obedience 
becomes possible. But that it does make the world more sin- 
ful is as potent as the sunlight. I have already shown that 
sin would be impossible but for the publication of the law. 
We form false habits and indulge in them ignorantly and 
innocently, until they become what we term a second nature. 
Appetite, associations, prejudice and self-interest, all seem to 
strike deep their roots therein, and when the light comes we 
are apt to cling to the habit in defiance of the most emphatic 
divine command, and this is sin. Thus the divine law makes 
us guilty preliminary to our deliverance. Such is the method 
by which conscience is set against habit, and on this reliance 
is placed for our information. The office of truth, therefore, 
is most obvious.. It is not to create conscience, or to restore 


it to health, but to direct it. All God’s workmen have been 
from the beginning working to this end. A truthful theory is 


not of itself the power by which evil is put away; it is only 


the conducting wire by which the lightnings of conscience are 
directed, the gunnery by which its invincible artillery is 
levelled against wrong. 

Such is the only legitimate method by which popular abuses 
can be reformed: Here, for instance is intemperance. It is 
so deeply imbedded in appetite, has entwined itself around so 
many material interests, that it seems entirely beyond our 
control. It defies us whenever we attempt to interfere with 
it. The same thing is equally true of a great many other 
evils. What is the remedy? Prudential appeals are futile, 
legal enactments frequently become a dead letter, and the only 
sure, remedy is to bring them under the ban of the popular 
conscience. Place them amid its terrible cross-fire, and they 


will be forced, like slavery, to fall back and disappear. 
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It is true a great many will become sinners by virtue of the 
light,— “‘ The law entered that the offence might abound ; ”— 
but it is the only sure method of bringing men out of their 
perilous condition. 


There is nothing else on which to rely, to lift the world into 


right relation with God. Those forms of ignorance through 
whose deceptive kaleidoscope vice becomes virtue, must be put 
away, and the batteries of truth opened, that this force may 


be directed against wrong ; and then let the battle rage till the 


wrong falls, and the right is triumphant. 
With this view it is impossible to-over-estimate the sanctity 


with which truth is endowed, or the grandeur with which an 


individual is clothed who has a word of vital truth to utter. 
He may labor in obscurity, calling upon himself odium and 
scorn, at times even seeming to be overborne by the wave of 
passion he has called up, but amid all storms and perils his 
position is assured. He holds in his hand the key by which to 
unlock the dungeon of the popular conscience, whose disen- 


thralled forces will sweep down all opposition as with the 
besom of destruction. The advocate of truth then should be 


girded with courage, though the world set its face like flint 
against the end for which he is working. For if he has the 
truth, he has God with him ; and if he lifts up the standard 
faithfully, the popular conscience will be with him, and then 
his victory will be certain and complete. 


Ido not claim that this power is any stouter now than 
formerly ; in this nineteenth century when civil and religious 
freedom are the watchwords of the millions, than in the 
darkest ages of despotism and intolerance. It was the same 


faithful monitor then as now. But Ido claim that Christian 
truth has lifted from it the incubus of ignorance, and it is 
being directed with wonderful precision against what of bar- 
barism has been handed down to us, and of it we may predi- 


cate the most hopeful results. Revealed law and Conscience 


stand in such relations to each other, that though when 

properly united they are invincible, yet when separated neither 

of them have any potency for good. It has been my object to 
NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 27 
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indicate briefly these relations. If I have to any extent suc- 
ceeded it must be evident that the great problem for the 
Christian moralist is, How shall the conscience of the world be 
brought under the direction of divine truth? It will be found 
that all moral problems are involved in it, and he who shall 
effect its solution may well say, ‘“ Eureka.” 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Forgiveness. 

In. examining our subject, we will first consider some opin- 
ions respecting it whose. correctness we are not prepared to 
admit. If we understand what is meant by forgiveness, it 
does not signify the removal of past obligations. We have 
doubtless failed, throughout the whole course of our lives 
thus far, to come fully up to the requirements of the divine 
law; but since it is impossible for us to go back and mend 
our work, we cannot be asked to do so by any reasonable or 
rightful authority. Wherever we may be in the field of 
endeavor, or at whatever point we may stand. in the journey 
of existence, the passing hour brings to us all the duties we 
have capacity for discharging. So urgent is the business of 
the present, that it must prevent our anticipating the future, 
and must keep us, even were it otherwise within the scope of 
our power to do it, from repairing the past. 

Nor can forgiveness mean the taking away of sin. Sin 
consists in an overt trampling upon the law, or in a perverse 
motive cherished in the mind. If such a motive has been 
harbored there, or a good law has been visibly broken, even 
from mistaken convictions or thoughtlessness, the fact cannot 
be changed. Whether our sins are purely mental, or are 
embodied in works, they do not remain treasured up within 
us, but of necessity they pass out of being with their com- 
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mission.— They may be repeated, but it is a new harvest, and 
not the old growth, at which we glance. Their effects may 
long abide, making us wretched in every part of our nature, 
but they are not. The sins which may be committed here- 
after have no present existence, and cannot now be reached ; 
and it is equally beyond all power to reach those which have 
already been consummated. Speaking with exactness in 
reference. to time we can only point to the passing instant ; 
there is no past, and there is no future. This is true, there- 
fore, in respect to all actions performed in time ; they donot 
exist till they become complete, nor can they remain, to be 
modified, or abrogated, or changed into other acts, after their 
completion. It matters not whether the law was broken in 
the beginning, or has this moment been set aside, the act is 
irremediable. If we perform good works, only their conse- 
quences abide with us; we remember them, but do not retain 

them. They, too, with our sins, are annihilated, not a frag- 
' ment remaining behind. We have adhering to us no trans- 
gressions to be taken away. 

To render irrelevant this reasoning, whose force and conclu- 
siveness can hardly be questioned, the opinion is adopted that 
forgiveness signifies, not the removal of sin, but of sinfulness 
from the mind. If there are any who really think that this 
slight change of phrasedlogy amounts to a removal of the 
difficulty, it is quite time they were undeceived. Sinfulness 
is the quality of an action or motive ; it inheres in them, and 
can have no existence apart therefrom. Used as an abstract 
word, it has no reference to anything actually existing in the 
mind. Itisin fact, as here employed, a concrete term; and 
“concrete terms, while they express the quality, do also ex- 
press, or imply, or refer to a subject to which they belong.” 
Sinfulness does not belong to the mind in its elements consid- 
ered separately or as a unit, but it pertains to its emotions 
and thoughts, and, in a sense, to the deeds resulting there- 
from. Strictly speaking, physical facts or outward events 
cannot be pervaded with sinfulness, which is not a transfera- 
ble quality, but we speak of them as being so pervaded, when 
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they spring from wrong intentions, and result in derange- 
ment and disaster. The peculiar quality of a motive or an 
action cannot exist prior to them, nor can it survive them. It 
cannot exist in the present independently of them. It comes 
into being with them, and with them it passes out of being. 
If whiteness pertained only to the snow, it would of necessity 
appear and disappear therewith. We cannot separate motives 
from their moral quality; and the removal of sinfulness is 
really as impossible as the taking away of sin. 

We also reject the opinion that forgiveness is the remission 
of punishment. The eonsequences of sin, as they are meted 
out under the divine government, are not arbitrary inflictions, 
but the natural results of fixed and uniform laws operating 
in every department of our being. These laws being perfectly 
wise, just, and beneficent, cannot be set aside in their opera- 
tion ; they are as immutable as the principles that govern the 
material universe. While believing the Christian miracles, 
we conclude that men are now governed by natural rules. 
When miracles were wrought, they did not interfere, nor was 
it possible that they should, with the consequences which flow 
from transgression of the moral law. Nothing can sweeten 
the memory of wrong deeds, or stifle the rebukes of con- 
science, or right at once the distorted nature. Every individ- 
ual ‘engaged in the doing of good, secures for himself, past all 
peradventure, a pleasant retrospect ; while nothing can deprive 
him of the happy consciousness of inward purity, or prevent 
the harmonious unfolding of his soul. The same governing 
principles which bring to him these results, must entail those 
of an opposite character upon every one wrongly employed. 
It is always a poor theology which is at war with the laws of. 
nature. God will not change the rules by which he governs 
its various departments to suit the capriciousness of men. 

Turning to our own experience and observation, which 
cannot fail to cast much light upon the subject under discus- 
sion, how can we doubt that punishment is not made depen- 
dent on repentance and forgiveness? Oftentimes outward 
‘and visible misfortunes, the results of disobedience, continue 
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through the whole life, notwithstanding true’ sorrow is cher- 
ished on account of the dereliction of the past, and conse- 
quently true and complete forgiveness has been received. A 
people may suffer, for generations and ages the penalties of 
sins which they have sorrowed over and abjured, and which 
have been freely pardoned. The suffering may not be absolutely 
evil, but it is the penalty incurred, which must long continue. 
The repentance of the fathers may not prevent the bitter fruits 
of their evil deeds from falling into the laps of their children, 
even after the third and fourth generation. If we look around 
upon our nation, and upon the other nations of the earth, we 
shall see many a sorrowful growth from ancient planting, 
although often bathed, even by those who sowed the seed, in 
the tears of contrition. Do we not all, in our inward life, 
suffer to-day for the neglects which have led us most fre- 
quently to our altars? We have wept over our follies and 
faults, but we have been compelled to lie down on the bed our 
own hands have made. What poor compensations have our 
confessions brought us for the losses we have suffered! Look- 
ing to the future, we would now make it one bright millennial 
day, but rising from behind the mountain of our past infidelity, 
which no penitence can remove, many a cloud will ascend to 
darken its sky, and drop its shadow on our way. We have 
placed our fortunes for the future, at least for a season, 
beyond our complete control. If the field is neglected in 
spring, or sown with tares and brambles, it will be too late 
when the summer shall come, to determine what the harvest 
shall be. ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap;” and no confession can change the rule. When we 
admit our experience into our theology, as sooner or later we 
must, we shall find it there, as elsewhere, a good schoolmaster. 
It will teach us that, while repentance and. forgiveness, by 
introducing néw and heavenly elements into the current of 
our spiritual life, may greatly modify its character, they can- 
not change it entirely. 

_ The theologian too often confines himself to a consideration 
of the nature of punishment, pronouncing it antagonism to 
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God, guilt, darkness, fear and anxiety, and omitting no 
shade which can deepen the horror of the representation. Itis 
a consuming fire, a gnawing worm, bondage and death. It is 
wretchedness in all its forms, and in all conceivable degrees 
of intensity. It is the * curse of the law,” and is usually repre 
sented as an unmitigated evil, looking to the imperfections of 
the past, but having no reference to a better future. Although 
comporting with the justice of God, it partakes but little of his 
benevolence, since it regards mainly the deserts of men, and has 
scarcely anything to do with their needs. It is thought by 
some to be infinite and eternal. It is not strange that those 
who take this view of punishment should interpret forgiveness 
as its removal from the experience. It isin their estimation 
an evil more to be dreaded than sin itself, and the ingenuity 
is taxed to the utmost to find a method for getting rid of it. 
Not to escape from sin and fly to purity, but to escape from 
suffering and fly to heaven, is the object in view; and forgive- 
ness, ‘as they are constrained to interpret it, brings them to its 
realization. A greater error, we are persuaded, has never 
found a lodgment in the religious world ; and it is difficult to 
see how any mind not thoroughly tule with the old theol- 
ogy, should entertain it for a single moment. 

Sin is an evil, but punishment, whatever its nature, intens- 
ity or duration, is a blessing, because it is designed to effect 
its removal. It is never an end, but is always a means, for 
the attainment of a good result. Never, in the divine govern- 
ment, has any suffering been endured as the consequence of 
violated law, which was not beneficent in its natural and 
legitimate influence. When particular losses have been irre- 
parable, as in the case of some physical deprivations, the 
sufferer, warned by them, is led more faithfully to guard and 
preserve his remaining blessings; and his sad experience like- 
wise acts as a restraint upon others who, without its benefits, 
might be moved to wander from the right way. When physical 
pain becomes intense, and no relief can be found for it here, 
it is ordered that it shall quickly terminate in death, that the 
immortal] part of our nature may exist under better condi- 
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tions in another state. The premature and sorrowful death 
of the transgressor also serves as a warning to every one who 
is tempted to the commission of those sins which, while they 
make wretched, tend to shorten life. If deprived perma- 
nently of reason here, our condition, when carefully studied, 
and with a view to profit by its lessons, becomes a fountain of 
beneficent influences to others. If it is affirmed that the 
greater our anguish from sin, and the longer its duration, the 
less will be found our power to overcome evil, we reply that it 
is not claimed that punishment alone is an infallible cure for 
transgression, but that, strengthened by other influences, 
whose potency it increases, its tendency is always to moral 
health. This tendency may be long resisted, no signs of 
reformation appearing in this life; but it would be unwarrant- 
able to infer from this fact that the sinner will remain forever 
obstinate. Returning reason in the higher state, and the 
better influences which may there surround him, in connec- 
tion with the remembered sufferings of this lower sphere, may 
there operate to produce a complete reform. There is no 
change in our natures at death, or in the laws that govern 
them, which can prevent us from profiting thereafter by the 
losses of this life, having failed to turn them here to a good 
account. If any take the opposite position, it is incumbent 
upon them to prove its correctness by an appeal to reason and 
revelation, before asking us to bring forth the evidence of our 
assertion, which, however, is not difficult of proof. -We may 
assume the continuance of our present essential powers, and 
the laws which govern them, until the doctrine of a change in 
them, at some future period, has been fully established. In 
considering the influence of punishment, we should remember 
that we do not exist as isolated beings, but that the interests 
of all are inseparably blended, and that eternity is only 
extended time. A survey of the whole field often removes 
objections which would seem insuperable on a narrow view. 
The punishment inflicted upon the sinner, and which he 
observes in the case of other wrong-doers; serves to enlighten 
his understanding as to the existence and nature of the divine 
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requirements. No written law, whether engraved in stone or 
traced out on parchment, affords the needed light, and no oral 
instruction, though falling from inspired lips, can give it. If 
the revelations made are comprehended, they are not received 
with faith and a sense of their importance. The | visible 
results of vice and crime, as seen in individuals and all organ- 
izations of men, bring the fact of the divine sovereignty home 
to the mind, showing each particular requirement proceeding 
therefrom. Upon those who refuse to profit by the lessons of 
observation, a bitter personal experience is sent, which marks 
still more clearly the law, and, by its intensity, measures the 
departure from it. Although the sufferer may for a long time 
cling to the delusion which first led him astray, his increasing 
anguish will ultimately bring him to a knowledge of his sad 
condition, and of the way which, notwithstanding at its com- 
mencement it seemed a flowery one, conducted to it. He 
must, as a rational being, sooner or later perceive and assent 
to the facts of his experience. But punishment, while it is 
an appeal to the reason, also addresses the sentiment of fear, 
which is in man a potent instinct, if such it may be termed, 
as well as in the lower orders of existence. He dreads suffer- 
ing, whatever its specific character, and. seeing that it is not 
over-balanced by enjoyment, he is careful not to incur it. 
Since the punishment threatened is a rational one, it is a 
rational fear that deters from sin, and not a low and slavish 
dread. Constituted as we are, we need the warnings of unfor- 
gotten woes to hold us to duty. Fear is a legitimate 
influence ; and it may be questioned whether the restraints it 
has thrown around the world have not had as much to do in 
bringing it to duty as the direct appeals to reason, or even the 
lessons of revelation. It is certain that both continually 
point to them. It is a fact which no one can deny that he has 
learned much valuable truth in the school of misfortune. 
Blot out the truth so acquired, and the mistakes of the past 
would be likely to be repeated. If a “burnt child dreads the 
fire,” as some one has written who very likely had been more 
than comfortably warmed by it, a full grown man would 
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hardly desire to walk upon coals which had once scorched his 
feet. To cut off the memory of past disasters would be to 
place the race back at the initial point, and its journey in the 
future would be in the same winding path already trod. Our 
nation, in view of the perils it has endured from slavery, will not 
consent to the revival of the institution, but without its results 
before them, we have no reason to think that the statesmen of 
the Present would be wiser than those of the Past. We have 
been purified by fire, and we do ‘not propose to mix the dross 
of oppression with the pure gold of freedom and equality 
again. When the nation has suffered sufficiently from a mis- 
taken policy, it will settle its difficulties on the principle of the 
Golden Rule. The great prophet who had meditated pro- 
foundly upon the divine method for the purification of Israel, 
gave utterance to the general truth involved in our position, 
in words sublime for their strength and simplicity : —‘‘ When 
the judgments of God are in the earth the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness.”” The same truth comes out 
to view in every portion of the Bible. 

Indeed, the judgments of God cannot be otherwise than 
reformatory in their purpose and influence ; for they are not ~ 
simply a manifestation of his power, but also of all the moral 
attributes of his being. Wisdom has been defined the ability 
to adapt means to ends, but it is rather the ability to discern 
that which is proper and useful. If an end is evil, it is not 
true wisdom which makes choice of means to secure its attain- 
ment; wisdom would seek to circumvent it. The wisdom of 
God, which is seen in all his judgments, must ever seek the 
regeneration of his children. And his justice, in adjusting 
their sufferings to their vices and crimes, looks forward to the 
time when they will depart from their evil way, and bring 
forth the fruits of repentance. If justice can exist apart from 
mercy, which may -well be questioned, it surely is always 
tempered with benevolence; and the latter sentiment, to be 
productive of positive and enduring good, must be wedded to 
justice. The love God bears for his intelligent offspring, which, 
notwithstanding their waywardness, is infinitely pure, tender, 
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and strong, must forbid his punishing them except for their 
good. Our sins cannot alienate God from us, although they 
may and do alienate us from him. While they place us in 
darkness, they do not rob his face of the smile it wears. If 
mercy as applied to God means anything, it must mean, not 
that, when we have broken away from our transgressions, he 
will set aside the penalties we have incurred, but that he will 
deal tenderly with us, and with a view to our reclamation, 
while we remain in sin. The work of mercy begins before sin 
ends. It contemplates a better future for the wrong-doer, 
throwing around him influences calculated to bring him to its 
enjoyment; and among these influences are the very pains he 
bears. We conclude that since punishment is a blessing rather 
than an evil, and its remission would, therefore, be a positive 
injury to man, leaving him without sufficient uplifting forces, 
that forgiveness does not signify its removal. 

The benefits of the divine government are very much 
diminished to us when we come to believe that, by simply 
cherishing sorrow for our sin and forming a resolution to 
abandon it, our condition will at once become what it would 
have been in case we had not violated any law. We now 
think we can enjoy, without much risk of serious drawbacks, 
the pleasures of sin and its delusive hopes. The selfish man 
can grind the face of the poor, and hoard up wealth for his 
own gratification ; the licentious can give free scope to their 
passions, robbing the innocent of their purity, and digging 
still deeper pits for the degraded ; the oppressor can strip his 
fellow-beings of every acquired and natural right; and the 
man of blood can drink it to his fill; and then, by repentance 
and forming good resolutions, escape immediately the great 
consequences of such conduct. The selfish man is at once 
lifted to the plane occupied by the benevolent ; the licentious 
become as the pure; the oppressor as the life-long lover of 
justice and liberty ; and the shedder of blood as one reverently 
holding life to be a most sacred gift of God. The way of 
perdition and the way of heaven, throughout their whole 
course, run so near each other that a single step can take the 
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traveller from the one to the other. A sigh and a tear, and a 
good purpose formed within the mind, and it is with him as if 
he had walked in the straight and narrow way from the begin- 


ning. With such convictions, if there still remains within his 
heart the love of evil, and opportunities to gratify his unholy 
desires are around him, he will not be likely to take that one 
step. But when the sinner thinks of the long journey he 
must make before he reaches the Father’s house, all the steps 
of which must be taken with pained and bleeding feet, but 
not without hope of gaining its apartments of plenty and rest, 
and receiving a hearty welcome to them, he has a powerful 
present inducement to arise and set out for his home. . Let 
him know that, while it will take him a long time to set right . 
his distorted nature, the sense of guilt, and the memory of 
committed wrong, will permanently remain, and that no con- 
sciousness of the divine mercy can help him to justify the 
past, and you place before him, in his downward way, an 
obstacle which he will fear to encounter. Teach him that 
every loss must be made up by hearty and patient endeavor ; 
that every breach made in the fortress of the conscience when 
its sentinel was asleep, or being wakeful, was found suscepti- 
ble to bribes, must be repaired by redoubled exertions, and 
under the greatest hazards ; that the “blackness of darkness” 
in which he is enveloped, must be dissipated by his travelling 
back, as he shall be guided by faith toward the lost stars, till 
he shall come within the sphere of their radiance again, and 
there is hope of his restoration. God surely offers to.the wilful 
transgressor no cheap passport into Paradise. The doctrine 
of heaven made easy to the sinner is not taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and it finds no support in the experience of individual 
lives, or in the history of human organizations, or of the 
world. 
It is not asserted that no Scripture texts can be quoted that 
seem to support the views of punishment which have been set 
aside as incorrect. ‘Forgive us our debts” may be under- 
stood, without any violence being done to the language, as 
meaning the removal of past obligations. “Blot out my 
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transgressions,” “ Blot out all mine iniquities,” may easily -be 
interpreted as signifying the taking away of sin. Other texts 
may seem to point to the abrogation of punishment. On the 
other hand, nothing can be more plain than the declarations 
of the Scriptures, which are very numerous, that the sinner 
must suffer to the full extent of his deserts. Though hand 
join in hand, no way of escape is open. In some cases, for- 
giveness is spoken of as following the full infliction of punish- 
ment; the extreme penalty of the law is visited upon the 
transgressor, when, on repentance and bringing forth right 
fruits, he is pardoned. We gather from the general tenor of 
the Scriptures that punishment is quickening in its purpose. 
This doctrine, which will not allow us to take forgiveness for 
the remission of punishment, is, perhaps, as clearly taught in 
the Old Testament as in the New. It is kept everywhere 
before us, except in a few texts, comparatively, that speak of 
the anger, wrath and vengeance of God, which seem to point 
to punishment as an evil. -Are there any real contradictions 
in the Bible? Certainly there are not, if it is, as we joyfully 
believe, the Word of God. But its language, instead of being 
everywhere philosophically correct, or in exact accord with 
scientific truth, is often found to be chosen with reference to 
the current phraseology of the people at the time in which it 
was employed. The true doctrine upon any subject is to be 
gathered from general statements regarding it, which were 
made without reference to such phraseology, or to the current 
sentiments of a class of men. In the light of such statements 
it is easy to extract from other texts, which without it might 
be difficult of interpretation, their real meaning. When any 
fact of science or philosophy has been clearly established, and 
it is seen that they conflict with certain interpretations of the 
Scriptures, although the texts, without any violence being 
done to them, may take the given interpretations, it shows no 
discreet friendship for the Bible still to seek to retain them. 
The Scriptures, if placed in conflict with the known truths of 
science and philosophy, must fall, because the latter, since 
man is a rational being, cannot permanently be rejected. But 
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we believe that if there js in any place a seeming conflict be- 
tween them, it is never real. It must have been intended by 
the Author of Nature and Revelation, that a knowledge of the 
former should help us to a more correct understanding of the 
latter. The Author of the Bible is also the Author of reason, 
which was given to man that its truths might be correctly 
apprehended. If these truths had been taught without any 
reference to the opinions of the people who first received them, 
or to the language or phraseology current among them, they 
would scarcely have found any lodgment in the world. The 
light would have shone in darkness, and the darkness would 
have comprehended it not. Butit is not required of every age 
that it shall look upon Revelation from the first standpoint in 
science and reason, which could have been but little removed 
from absolute ignorance and superstition. Every generation, 
availing itself to the fullest extent of its own superior light, 
must peruse its sacred pages. They must be read as if 
written in a universal language, because they were intended 
for all nations and for all periods of time. 

The Scriptures were completed before the true plan of the 
solar system had been discovered, and its illustrative language, 
drawn from that system, isin harmony with the old ideas ; 
but the theologian would not be greatly esteemed who, reject- 
ing modern discoveries and demonstrations, should to-day 
quote the Bible to prove that the earth is the centre of the 
universe. The physical organ whose office it is to give circu- 
lation to the blood, an office till recently not understood, was 
anciently supposed to be the seat of the affections; and this 
belief has given a coloring, not only to the language of Rev- 
elation, but also to common discourse, and conversation 


touching our sympathies and attachments, down to the 
present time. No one, however, infers from this fact that the 


heart is really the fountain of love. The creed of the Jews 
in the time of Christ, which embraced, among others things, a 
general resurrection of the bodies of men, the destruction of 
the material universe, or a wonderful modification of its con- 
ditions; a future general judgment, the endless reward of the 
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righteous, and the endless punishment of the wicked, and the 
permanent reign of Christ in person on earth, enters, with 
more or less distinctness, into the phraseology of the Gospel. 
It gives, in instances not a few, a vivid coloring to the words 
of Christ and all his apostles. If this fact can be legitimately 


‘quoted in support of the doctrines in question, the opinions of 


liberal Christians must be given up, and most of the points of 
Calvinism, if not all of them, be embraced in their stead. If 
this principle of reasoning is sound, men have devils in them, 
and endless misery is before us. But we oppose such use 
of the Scriptures, because it is contrary to the general current 
of their most exact and literal statements, and also because 
the doctrines it derives from the sacred Records are thor- 
oughly irrational. In the distant past men were willing to 
accept almost any error as religious truth, but as light has 
advanced, their capacity for doing so has been, greatly dimin- 
ished. They will not reject the teachings of the Bible, but 
they will give to them a better interpretation, which, although 
it may be branded as infidelity by the weak and superstitious, 
cannot fail to exalt them in the general mind. We have come 
at last to an age of reason, when the sacred Records, relieved 
from the burden of primeval ignorance and depravity, and 
from the superstitions of medizval times, will be fully vindi- 
cated. The new cloth will be saved by being stripped from 
the old garment, and the new wine secured by being turned 
into new bottles. 

When gross darkness covered the people of the earth, they 
believed that God was a being of hate and revenge, and that 
if they would not be destroyed, they must placate his wrath. 
Such was the character ascribed to the idols of the heathen ; 
and the Jehovah worshipped by the Jews was believed to 
possess the same spirit. ‘They sought to escape his vengeance. 
Because of the prevalence of such conceptions, we find, among 
many similar texts, “Thou hast taken away all thy wrath,” 
“Till the wrath of God be turned from us,” “ To turn away 
thy wrath from them.” If we believe, as we must if we take 
this language in a literal sense, that forgiveness absolves us 
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from the wrath of God, we shall ascribe to him the character 
which those gave him who were but little removed from a 
condition of barbarism ; we must take them as our interpreters 
of the divine spirit. Living under the benign influences of 
the Gospel, which continually instructs us in the love and 
mercy of God, we could hardly commit a greater offence 
against him than to do this, Those who gave this character 
to God, ignorant as they were of the laws of their spiritual 
being, and devoid of right motives and impulses, desired to 
be saved from the punishment of their sins, even without 
having first reformed their lives. Are we to take the unphilo- 
sophical and dangerous opinions of an ignorant and corrupt 
people as the basis of our faith upon a most important point, 
because the language of the Scriptures recognizes them, when 
without such recognition it could hardly have been received 
at all by those to whom it was originally addressed? Perhaps 
they took this language as sanctioning their opinions, but no 
phraseology could have overturned them at once, and much 
truth was imparted. The light, of necessity, passed through 
an imperfect medium, but some of it reached those who stood 
most in need of its guidance. The only effectual antidote for 
superstition is to be found in the general growth of the human 
mind; and Christ doubtless looked to this growth for the 
elimination from his truth of all error which might for a 
season be incorporated with it. The poorly instructed relig- 
ionists of his day, and of all preceding time, not only desired 
to have their punishments removed, but also their sins and 
past obligations, so that they might stand as if they had never 
gone astray. They thought their sins had been taken away from 
them, and passed over to the animal which had been selected 
for the sacrifice. The goat ran into the wilderness laden with 
their past obligations. In the estimation of the Christian world 
in general, not excluding the great body of liberal believers, who 
surely ought to have some reason for the hope that is in them, 
this “‘ magnificent scheme of grace”? was taught by Christ. 
Differing in regard to some details and minor points, they 
agree with the old Jew, and the still older idolater, that sin is 
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actually removed. They seek to unlock the storehouse of 
divine truth with the key of ancient barbarism and supersti- 
tion, instead of using the key of reason and a sound _philoso- 
phy. If, leaving the shadows of the past, we will read our 
Bible in the light of the present, as it must have been intended 
by its Author that we should, we shall arrive at a more 
rational and satisfactory belief. Every thing hinted at 
therein will not then be taken as divinely sanctioned, but we 
shall find revelation dealing only with those essential truths 
which will stand the test of the severest investigation. 

In parental government, as also in the government of the 
State, it is affirmed that forgiveness signifies the remission, in 
whole or in part, of the sentence of punishment passed upon 
the transgressor. The appointed period of suffering is 
shortened; the pains constituting the curse of the law are 
diminished in number and degree of intensity. Human 
tribunals, in consequence of their necessary imperfections, are 
unable to determine beforehand the exact amount of punish- 
ment requisite for the reformation of the offender, which is 
the great purpose they should constantly have in view. The 
sentence passed may not be sufficiently severe, or the nature 
of the penalty imposed may not be appropriate in the given 
case. If the mistake is committed by the State, it cannot be 
rectified, because the criminal cannot be put twice under sen- 
tence for the same offence; and he returns to society again 
to violate the law.. The parent, if the declared sentence 
fails to effect a reform, adds to its severity, or modifies 
its character. . Family government is thus more perfect 
than that of the State. The latter might be intrusted with 
the power to increase or modify the sentence passed upon 
the criminal, if it possessed parental affection for him, which 
can hardly be the case. When the reformation of the offender 
is fully effected before the entire sentence has been endured, 
what remains of it is remitted. To inflict the residue would 
be to take revenge; it would be an evidence of cruelty. No 
punishment is remitted, but a mistake is corrected. Suffering 
is brought to an end, since to continue it would be productive 
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of evil rather than good. It would show injustice in the 
authority inflicting it, whether parental or civil, whereas pun- 
ishment must always be in consonance with justice. It can 
never be in agreement with hatred and revenge. The inno- 
cent are sometimes condemned, under the belief that they are 
guilty. When the error is discovered they are liberated from 
the condemnation ; but they are not forgiven, and no punish- 
ment is remitted, because they are not guilty. It sometimes 
happens that the offender gives evidence of reform when in 
reality he is no better. The remainder of his sentence is 
remitted, under the mistaken belief that to inflict it would be 
cruelty. Here is an error, but there are no errors in the 
divine government. Keeping in view the object of punish- 
ment, we conclude that its removal is not intended either in 
the family or the State. 

It has been contended, even on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, that love, faith and obedience may exist anterior to for- 
giveness, and that, consequently, it can only mean the removal 
of punishment. The woman who washed the feet of Jesus 
“loved much”; her faith had saved her; in her case there 
was “strictness of obedience”; and all this, we are told, 
without forgiveness, “darkness, fear, anxiety and a sense of 
guilt ” still remaining. . How, then, had her faith saved her? 
She was not saved. Is it true that “ there is no fear in love,” 
and that “perfect love casteth out fear,” or that “ unto the 
upright there ariseth light in darkness,” and they “ shall be in 
everlasting remembrance”? Is it true that every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God? There is some- 
thing manifestly wrong here. The Bible does not leave the 
believing, loving, and obedient soul to be tortured with “ dark- 
ness, fear, anxiety and a sense of guilt,’ but it is its universal 
testimony that they “ which have believed do enter into rest.’’ 
‘“‘No such clumsy thing happens in the divine economy” as 
the loss of a believing, loving and obedient soul, or its salva- 
tion without its deliverance from “ fear, anxiety, darkness and 
a sense of guilt.” Past wrongs are remembered, but there is 
no consciousness of present sinfulness. Christ declared an 
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accomplished fact when he said unto the woman, “ Thy sins are 
forgiven ;” and this fact, which is restored moral soundness, 
had resulted from her faith, love and obedience. Her faith 
had saved her; her sins were already forgiven, because she 
had loved much; she had kissed the feet of Jesus, washed 
them with her tears, wiped them with the hairs of her head, 
and anointed them with ointment, thus bringing her spirit- 
ual nature into complete harmony with the divine nature. 
This restored harmony, the consequence of her obedience, was 
her forgiveness. No change had been wrought in God, but 
she had been brought into orieness with Him. The love of 
Christ toward her had not increased since she presented her- 
self before him, or since she was lost in sin, but it had now 
reached her heart, filling it with faith, purity, and a holy zeal ; 
and thus she was drawn into closest communion with Him. The 
memory of the past was not obliterated, nor did she fail to 
pass condemnation upon herself for the sins she had committed, 
but she was now morally whole again; and this restored spir- 
itual health constituted her forgiveness. It was a fact wrought 
out in her own nature, by appropriate influences, which are 
, clearly indicated in the record, and which must produce the 
same result wherever they operate. The words of Christ sim- 
ply recognize this fact, and do not constitute an arbitrary 
decree. It was wrought out in accordance with the laws gov- 
erning the moral nature, but it was no less a divine favor on 
that account. No past obligations were blotted out, or past 
sins, or sinful dispositions, but the woman was simply brought 
into a condition of harmony with the law. of God; and the 
voice of that condition was, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
We: come thus to what we believe to be the true interpretation 
of forgiveness. We quote only a few texts in its support, but 
the list might be drawn out to any extent. “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” ‘If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. But 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.”” These texts teach us that if we are 
in a forgiving frame of mind ourselves, we are forgiven the 
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sins we have committed; if we are not in such a frame, we 
are not forgiven. This state of mind is not the condition of 
forgiveness ; it is forgiveness itself. We find our pardon in a 
forgiving spirit, which is one element, and that a very impor- 
tant one, of moral soundness. Having attained to that condi- 
tion, we do not wait for a special decree of liberation from 
God, but have already received the coveted boon of grace. 
What more can be bestowed upon us than we already possess ? 
All inward wealth is ours ; what outward good is there for us 
to seek for? In the realm of a tender dnd forgiving spirit, 
there is no fear, anxiety, or darkness, but all is trust, repose 
and light. 

“Tf thy brother trespass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent ; 
thou shalt forgive him.” Forgiveness is here presented as the 
result of repentance. It is not arbitrarily conditioned on 
repentance, but flows naturally from it, because our spiritual 
nature is governed by corresponding laws, through which God 
works in all his dealings with them. Repentance implies a 
knowledge of our sins, gained by self-examination, and sorrow 
for them ; it implies a resolution of abandoning them, which: 
shall be strong enough to control the conduct, for, otherwise, 
there can be no “ fruits meet for repentance”; it points, when: 
genuine, to faith, love, and strict obedience. The violatedi 
law is now accepted, and becomes glorious, and is kept in the 
life. What is the natural result of these influences, however: 
often they may be repeated, but harmony between the: soul 
and the divine will? This harmony, therefore, must be for-. 
giveness. There must be present reformation, although it. 
may not be enduring and final. ‘The good man whohas fallen 
once, may fall again; but he is forgiven as often as he regains . 
the ground he has lost. 

“And Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the: sick of the 
palsy: Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be. forgiven thee.” 
What did Jesus do? He restored the man to-health. This 


boon, therefore, was the forgiveness which he received. ‘ But. 
that ye may know that the Son of man hath. power on earth. 
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to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, 
take up thy bed and go into thy house.’’ These words bear 
upon two points,—first, they show the ability of Christ to 
impart physical health, and, again, to make-the spiritual nature 
whole, proving that pardon is restored health in all the depart- 
ments of our nature. If, after we have violated the physical 
laws, thus incurring disease and pain, we become obedient to 
them, strength is imparted to us again, and so we are par- 
doned. The laws which govern man as a spiritual being, are 
analogous to those which rule the body, and hence, forgive- 
ness is the same in its relations to both. The fact that the 
man sick with palsy was healed by miracles, does not affect the 
argument. 

The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost was difficult of for- 
giveness. This was not on account of its great heinoysness 
as compared with all other transgressions, but because it 
set aside the strongest present evidence of the Messiahship of 
Christ. He had but just commenced his ministry, and the 
great moral results his religion was destined to bring forth 
were not yet manifest, and his miracles were then, if, indeed, 
they are not to every age, the greatest proofs of his heavenly 
commission. To set aside these in that age, however it may be 
at this time, was to deny Christianity, and to put one’s self 
entirely outside of its healing forces. The evidences of these 
niracles were so abundant and conclusive that they could not 
oe directly denied, and so they were ascribed to demoniac 
influence. The result was the same,— Christ was rejected, 
and the Jew remained dead in sin. Having cast the healing 
balm away, and trampled it under his feet, there was left to 
him nothing which could impart spiritual health, and hence he 
could not be forgiven. 

‘‘ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Our definition of forgiveness derives confirmation from these 
most gracious words uttered upon the cross. As Christ 
looked upon the spiritual condition of his crucifiers, he saw 
that it sprung not so much from pure malignity as from pre- 
judice and ignorance; and he would have them regarded not 
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according to the outward crime alone, but would have 
every mitigating circumstance taken into account. He would 
not have them visited with judgments as if they were devoid 
of all virtue, or beyond their inward deserts. ‘As far as any- 
thing not positively wrong had entered into their motives, he 
would have them pardoned, or treated as innocent. The 
degree of pardon which they were to receive, was to be com- 
mensurate with the degree of their moral soundness. The 
principle is elsewhere stated by Christ. “ That servant which 
knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But 
he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes.” Christ could not expect 
that God would treat his murderers as absolutely innocent, 
and hence he could not ask him to do it; but he could not 
doubt that God would temper his chastisement by every modi- 
fying circumstance; and hence his prayer. As they should 
repent of their actual sin, and produce fruits meet for repent- 
ance, he would fully forgive them, bringing them into com- 
plete harmony with himself. 

‘“‘ The prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall: be 
forgiven him.” To forgive here evidently means the same as 
to “save the sick;” and to “ save. the sick” is to impart 
health to them. To “ forgive him” is synonymous with “ to 
raise him up.” The sick man is raised up when soundness 
and strength are imparted to him, enabling him to return to 
his work again. 

“So that contrarywise ye ought rather to forgive him, and 
comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow.” The apostle had directed that cer- 
tain punishment should be inflicted on a flagrant transgressor 
belonging to the Church. His direction was followed till the 
wrong doer gave convincing evidence of reformation, when it 
was ordered that no more suffering should be visited upon 
him, but on the contrary, the brethren were now to-confirm 
their love toward him, lest he “should be swallowed up with 
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overmuch sorrow.” No real punishment was remitted in this 
case; the remainder of the penalty, since reformation had 
been effected, would have been “overmuch sorrow” or 
revenge, tending to the “ swallowing up” or destruction of the 
sinner, which is not the object of punishment. Forgiveness, 
in this case, evidently takes the meaning which it has in the 
other passages quoted. 

*“¢ And you hath he quickened, having forgiven you all tres- 
passes.” Here “ to forgive” is “ to quicken ;”’ pardon is life. 
We will quote but one text more. ‘If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and .to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” ‘To forgive us our sins” signifies 
in this place the same as “ to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.”” Restored purity is pardon. ‘“ To confess” is to 
repent ; and we have seen what is meant by repentance. In 
the light of this passage, which teaches that God is “ faithful 
and just”’ to forgive our confessed sin, we read the doctrine 
that suffering ends in purity, which brings us into oneness 
with our Creator. 

We have taken these particular texts to support and illus- 
trate our definition of forgiveness, because they have recently 
been cited to establish another view of the subject by one 
among us who rightfully holds a ‘high position in the theologi- 
cal world. Any other texts would have served our purpose 
equally well. We do not know of asingle passage which, 
when properly interpreted, bears in a different direction, while 
the argument from reason and analogy, in its support, which 
has been’ most briefly stated as we have proceeded with our 
interpretation, is really of great strength, which would more 
clearly appear on a fuller development. We return to this 
argument only to state that forgiveness is the opposite of con- 
demnation ; it is not the removal of the sentence, but it points 
to a condition of mind exactly the opposite of that involved in 
the sentence. What is this latter condition? If physical 
laws are violated, disease and pain follow. If we break men- 
tal laws, we suffer from mental weakness and derangement, a 
worse infliction than a mere physical calamity. If we set the 
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moral laws at defiance, the heart sickens and dies. Darkness, 
fear and anxiety, and a sense of guilt, are its portion. Such 
is our condemnation. When, repenting of the past, we yield 
compliance with the laws which govern the body, health and 
enjoyment return to us. The weakened and disordered mind, 
when brought into harmony with its own laws, finds reason 
again upon its throne, and rejoices in a consciousness of recov- 
ered power. The heart once dead in sin is quickened by 
repentance, and enters anew the paradise it has lost. Such is 
forgiveness. 

Let it not be said that, on this interpretation, we forgive 
ourselves. It is God who pardons, but he reaches his children 
in no arbitrary way ; he comes through the laws he has estab- 
lished over them. No audible word is uttered, but the “ still 
small voice ”’ speaks within, and the “visible smile ” is there. 
If we truly repent of the wrongs we have inflicted upon our 
fellow-men, we are forgiven, although their bosoms may beat 
with treasured hate. If we cherish a forgiving spirit, we 
have, so far as we can do it, pardoned our enemies, although 
they may seek to wrong us still. Those who have done no 
wrong cannot be forgiven, and we cannot forgive those who 
have never gone astray. Forgiveness, in the case of all who 
extend it, indicates a true spiritual condition, and with all who 
receive it, it is the spirit of divine purity and peace returned 
to its home in the heart. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


British Neutrality During the Rebellion. 


In the early days of the Rebellion, when we were looking . 
in every direction for light to break upon the gloom of our 
path; listening to catch a friendly word from some quarter 
to cheer us in our perplexity, we were doomed to meet the 
heaviest of all our early disappointments, .from a source 
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whence we least expected it. On the 13th of May, 1861, by 
the Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality, the British Govern- 
ment invested the rebel States with all the rights and privi- 
leges of a Belligerent Power. The reason assigned for this 
measure in the Preamble of the Proclamation, is stated thus: 
‘“‘ Whereas hostilities have unhappily commenced between the 
Government of the United States of America, and certain 
States styling themselves the Confederate States of America ; 
And whereas we have declared our royal determination to 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality in the contest 
between the said contending parties ; [we have thought fit] 
to issue this our royal Proclamation.”” The reason assigned 
here is the fact, that certain of the States had risen in rebell- 
ion against the National Government. And on that fact alone, 
the British Government, with indecent haste, extends its 
royal sceptre to invest the rebel States with all the rights and 
privileges of belligerents. 

We will not dwell upon the surprise and indignation with 
which this act was received in the loyal States. Its unfriendly 
character could not be concealed. Under the mask of friend- 
ship, it was a blow aimed at our Government by a jealous and 
treacherous rival. The indignation with which it was received 
at the North shows that it was so regarded here. The yell of 
exultation with which it was greeted throughout the whole 
domain of secession, shows that it was so regarded there. 
And we propose to show, by the most explicit testimony of 
those who originated the measure, that it was so intended by 
them. 

A word may not be out of place in justification of our surprise 
at this act of the British Government. When, for a long course of 
years, a man has been noted for his devotion to some noble princi- 
ple of morality or philanthropy; when he has submitted to great 
sacrifices in behalf of that principle ; when he has challenged 
the admiration and honor of the world on account'of that 
devotion and sacrifice, and especially when he assumes to 
impugn the motives of his neighbors who have not adopted 
his high standard of conduct, we have a right to be surprised, 
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if, tempted by some petty jealousy, or to gratify some long 
harbored grudge against a hated rival, he all at once abandon the 
great principle, for the defence of which he has made such 
sacrifices, and claimed so much honor. If Washington, after 
all his toil and sacrifice in behalf of the country, had at last 
betrayed her into the hands of her enemy, the world would 
have been astonished at the strange inconsistency.of such a 
course. If, after fifteen years devoted to the welfare of the 
prisoner, John Howard had proved himself their enemy, rather 
than their friend, would it not have surprised the world? If 
Clarkson, after his long battle with the slave owners of Eng- 
land, and their allies in the British Islands of the West 
Indies, to gratify some personal pique, had suddenly become 
one of the most violent and unscrupulous advocates of slavery, 
would it not have occasioned profound surprise? The 
same principles apply to the conduct of nations as well 
as of men. Consistency in the right is just as honorable in 
nations as in men; and treachery to the great principles of 
truth and justice is just as dishonorable‘in nations as in men. 

England, for the last thirty years at least, has stood promi- 
nently before the world as the foe of human slavery —as the 
champion of universal freedom. We do not go back now to 
the days when she vetoed colonial laws prohibiting the importa- 
tion of slaves, that she might keep an open and profitable 
market for the human merchandise of her African cruisers ; 
when petitions from her loyal subjects in these colonies, pray- 
ing that no more slaves might be brought to these shores, were 
spurned with contempt from the throne. We do not review 
here the long and fierce contest before British philanthropy 
could be induced to strike the fetters from her West Indian 
bondmen. A whole generation is a reasonable time for 
national repentance; and thirty years ought to have given Eng- 
land a well-established reputation as a firm and consistent friend 
of universal freedom. Thirty years ago, she emancipated her 
slaves, and appropriated a hundred million dollars, to compen- 
sate the slave owners for the loss of their property. It was a 
noble deed; and we would not bate one jot or tittle of the 
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honor with which the world has crowned the brows of its 
champions. Since that day her efforts to destroy slavery 
wherever it exists, have been consistent and honorable, up to 
the outbreak of the slaveholders’ rebellion in the Southern 
States. Her fleets upon the African coast, maintained there 
for many years at enormous expense, for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, seem to establish, beyond a doubt, the sincerity 
of British devotion to the principles of human freedom. Her 
occasional reproaches of America, on account of that institu- 
tion existing in the Southern States, forgetful, perhaps, that 
we owed it to her maternal solicitude to stock the country 
with slaves, while she could pocket the proceeds of the traffic, 
were received as evidences of the sincerity of her repentance. 
Had we not a right then to be surprised that England, after, 
all her exhibitions of enmity to slavery, should manifest so 
much sympathy with the rebels, who had already proclaimed 
to the world that they were fighting to establish a government, 
the corner stone of which should be slavery? With such 
precedents ; with such a reputation ; having put forth — not 
always very modestly —such claims to the honors of the 
world, for her efforts and sacrifices in opposition to slavery, 
how could she so strengthen the hands of a rebellion whose 
sole animating purpose was to establish slavery forever ? 
English writers have affected to wonder that we should feel 
any disappointment at her course. Whether the evidence in 
the case shall be held to justify their course or ours, we cheer- 
fully leave impartial history to decide. 

Let us examine briefly some of the reasons assigned by 
British authors for the course which that government pursued 
in relation to the seceded States. In the Proclamation of 
Neutrality the reason is distinctly assigned: namely, the com- 
mencement of hostilities between the national government 
and the rebel States. In the first interview between Mr. 
Adams, our Minister to England, and Lord John Russell, the 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, the same view was reaf- 
firmed by Lord Russell. In his dispatch of May 21st, 1861, 
Mr. Adams gives the substance of the reason assigned for the 
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course of his government, by Lord Russell, as follows: “A 
necessity seemed to exist to define the course of the govern- 
ment in regard to the participation of the subjects of Great 
Britain in the impending conflict. Their conclusion had been 
that, as a question merely of fact, a war existed.” 
Unfortunately for the pretensions of the British Govern- 
ment, at the time of their recognition of the belligerent rights 
of the rebel States, war did not exist. Nota shot had been 
fired by the authority of the government, except to defend 
Fort Sumter against the attack of the rebel batteries in 
Charleston harbor, on the 12th of April. This was imme- 
diately followed by the call of President Lincoln for seventy- 
five thousand troops. But that was not war; it was only the 
first bugle call of preparation for war. It is well known to 
every one who has taken the least pains to inform himself 
upon this subject, that no war can exist between this govern- 
ment and any other power, foreign or domestic, until it -is 
declared by Congress. There may be preparation for war. It 
was the injunction of Washington, “ In time of peace prepare 
for war.” Hostile collisions there may be; but, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of one of our Presidents, that “ war existed 
by the act of Mexico,” it is the well-defined policy of this 
government, determined by the Constitution, that war cannot 
exist until declared by Congress. We repeat, therefore, what- 
ever hostile feeling there might be ; whatever hostile prepara- 
tion, or demonstration, there was no war, when the royal 
proclamation invested the rebel States with belligerent rights. 
This view is amply sustained by both American and British 
authority. Take the following as examples. In the opinion 
of Judge Nelson, delivered in the United States Court, on the 
trial of the “ Prize Cases ’”? — the first vessels captured by our 
blockading squadron — occurs the following sentence: “ Upon 
the whole, after the most careful examination of this case 
which the pressure of other duties has admitted, I am com- 
pelled to the conclusion that no civil war existed between this 
Government and the States in insurrection, till recognized by the 
Act of Congress of the 18th of July, 1861. Lord Lyons him- 
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self, the British Ambassador then at Washington, under date 
of April 15th, 1861, received in London, April 30th, speaks of 
President Lincoln, not as already having adopted, but as 
“only having resolved upon, coercive measures against the 
South.” This despatch was before the British Cabinet, and 
this was the latest official intelligence they had upon the 
subject, when, they decided to recognize the belligerent rights 
of the rebel States. They knew that war had not commenced 
between the national government and the insurgent States; 
and to issue such a proclamation upon the pretence that war 
did exist, placing the rebel Confederacy on an equal footing 
with the national government, was precisely what Mr. Sumner 
has so aptly termed it, “ an insult to the national government, 
a moral absurdity, offensive to reason and all those precedents 
which make the glory of the British name.” What induced 
the British government thus to hasten to put the rebels upon 
the same footing with those who represented the nation, we 
will attempt to show by and by. What we wish to observe 
now is, that the Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality invested 
the rebel States with belligerent rights before any war existed 
between the Federal Government and the Confederacy. To 


use an old adage, they ‘‘ made more haste than good speed.” 
They had outrun the telegraph, and recognized a war which 
did not exist till precisely two months afterward. 


The defenders of the royal proclamation found that they 


had taken ground they could not occupy. They could not 
justify their course under the pretence of the existence of 


war ; so they sought for other excuses — pretexts still — for 
the real motive they would fain conceal. They contended 


that blockading the Southern ports was an act of war; that it 
was the exercise of a belligerent right on the part of the 


United States; and hence, it necessarily implied the belliger- 


ent rights of the seceded States. But in this argument they 
are as unfortunate as they were before. Lord Russell, in a 
speech in defence of the course of the English Government, 


uses the following language:! “ Every one who knows any- 
thing of the law of nations knows perfectly well that, although 


1March 28d, 1862. 
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a country may put down insurgents who rise against its 
authority, yet that a country has no right or power to inter- 
fere with neutral commerce, unless it assumes the position of 
a belligerent. But that is what the United States did. The 
President of the United States, by his proclamation, declared 
that the coasts of particular States were in a state of blockade, 
and that armed vessels belonging to those States were to be 
treated as pirates At that time Lord Campbell held 
the high office of Lord Chancellor, and, of course, we con- 
sulted him and the law officers of the Crown, as to what 
should be done. Lord Campbell declared, as we supposed he 
would do, that there was no course but one to pursue— 
namely, to regard the blockade on the part of the United 
States as the exercise of a belligerent right. And as belliger- 
ent rights cannot be confined to one party, but are usually 
exercised against,somebody else, our advisers told us that we 
- were entitled to recognize the existence of belligerent rights 
on the part of both combattants, and to declare her Majesty’s 
neutrality between the two parties.” 

Here Lord Russell attempts to justify the recognition of the 
Confederates on the ground of the blockade. To this we 
reply : — 

1. A blockade is not necessarily a war measure. It may be 
resorted to, and often has been, as a measure of peace. Such 
was the character of the blockade contemplated in President 
Lincoln’s Proclamation, “with a view’ — using his own 
words — ‘“‘ to the protection of the public peace.”” From 1837 
to 1839, France laid the coast of Mexico under a strict block- 


ade; but England did not recognize that as a war measure. 


From 1838 to 1848, France and England jointly blockaded 
the ports of the Argentine Republic, with the distinct admis- 


sion that the blockade did not imply war. From 1831 to 
1836, Russia blockaded and closed the ports of her Circassian 


rebels; and England, then under the ministry of Lord 
Palmerston, surrendered the claims of her subjects whose 


vessels were captured, thus distinctly recognizing the right of 
Russia to close the ports of her secessionists, without invest- 
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ing them with belligerent rights. In reply to Lord Russell 
we might retort in his own style, “ every one who knows any- 
thing of the law of nations, knows perfectly well” that there 
are such things as pacific blockades; hence, our blockade of 
the rebel ports could not justify the English Government in 
investing the insurgents with all the rights and prerogatives 
of belligerents. 

2. When the British Cabinet decided to issue the Proclama- 

tion of Neutrality they had no knowledge that any Southern 
port had been blockaded ; therefore they could not have issued 
the Proclamation for any such cause. Here dates are all 
important. The Proclamation of Neutrality bears date the 
‘18th of May; but this is not decisive. On the 6th of May, 
in reply to a question by Mr. Gregory, Lord Russell stated in 
Parliament that, having ‘“ consulted the law officers of the 
Crown —the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, and 
the Queen’s Advocate —the Government have come to the 
opinion that the Southern Confederacy of America, according 
to those principles which seem to them to be just principles, 
must be treated as a belligerent.” 

This was May 6th, 1861. On the same day he sent a dis- 
patch to Lord Lyons, then the British Minister at Washing- 


ton, in which he says : — 


‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Government feel that they cannot 
question the right of the Southern States to claim to be recog- 
nized as a belligerent, and, as such, invested with all the 
rights and prerogatives of a belligerent. I think it right to 
give your Lordship this timely notice of the view taken by 
her Majesty’s Government of the present state of affairs in 
North America, and her Majesty’s Government do not wish 
you to make any mystery. of that view.” 


In this letter Lord Russell twice alludes to the Government 
of the United States under the very flattering title of “ the 
late Union”? —thus very politely telling us that they were 
quite ready to concede us the right to a headstone and a coffin 
in the same despatch which invested the rebels with all the 
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rights of belligerents. In that “ late Union” they may find 
an early belligerent, who will not wait any credentials from 
British Cabinets. 

In a letter to Lord Cowley, the British Minister to Paris, 
also dated the 6th of May, Lord Russell uses the following 
language : — 


“The accounts which have reached them from some of her 
Majesty’s consuls, coupled with what has appeared in the 
public prints, are sufficient to show that a civil war has 
broken out among the States lately composing the American 
Union. Other nations have therefore to consider the light in 
which, with reference to that war, they are to regard the Con- 
federacy into which the Southern States have united them- 
selves ; and it appears to her Majesty’s Government that, look- 

-ing at all the circumstances of the case, they cannot hesitate 
to admit that such Confederacy is entitled to be considered as 
a belligerent, and, as such, invested with all the rights and 
prerogatives of a belligerent.” 


Here, then, is ample evidence from British sources, that the 
recognition of rebel belligerency by the British Government 
dates as early, at least, as the 6th of May, 1861, though the 
Proclamation bears date the 13th. Neither in his letter to 
Lord Cowley, nor to Lord Lyons, does Lord Russell hint at the 
blockade of Southern ports as a reason for, the course of his 
government. In both the reason given is that war had broken 
out between the States. At this point a moment’s digression 
may be permitted to say that, notwithstanding all the rumors 
so industriously circulated, that France took the lead in this 
policy, and urged its adoption upon England, it is believed 
that Lord Russell’s note to Lord Cowley, of May 6th, 1861, is 
the first indication of such a policy that passed between the 
two governments. 

Be that as it may, the attempt to drag in the blockade of 
the Southern ports as the justification of their policy, is as 
signal a failure, as the attempt to justify it by a war which 
did not exist. 

We are left, then, to look elsewhere for the real motives of 
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the British Government in pursuing this course; and we 
have, besides, a right to presume that those motives are not 
the most honorable. When aman gives this, that, and the 
other reason for his conduct, we are naturally led to suppose 
that he is not giving the true reason, otherwise, he would give 
that alone.” And if he thus attempts to conceal his real 
motives, we may be sure it is not without a purpose. If his 
real motives were as honorable as his pretexts, we know he 
would rest his justification on them. So with the British 
Government. At first they assigned, as a reason for ‘the 
Proclamation of Neutrality, that a civil war had broken out 
between the States. But, finding that no war existed, or 
could exist, till declared by Congress, they ‘“ changed their 
base,”’ and pleaded the blockade of the Southern ports as their 
justification. But the first blockade established by the 


National Government, was that of the Chesapeake Bay, April 
380th, 1861. This, of course, could not have been made the 


basis of action by the British Cabinet, only six. days later, for 
the simple reason that they knew nothing of it. Admitting, 
for the sake of the argument, that official information of the 
establishment of the blockade would have been a valid reason 
for their course, they had no such information. According to 
their own admission they had no official intelligence of the 
President’s Proclamation of April 19th, announcing his inten-— 
tion to blockade the Southern ports till May 10th,— three 
days before the date of the Queen’s Proclamation, but four 
days after the Cabinet had decided upon that course, and Lord 
Russell, in letters already quoted, had so advised the British 
ministers at Washington and at Paris. What, then, becomes 
of their pretence that the blockade of the Southern ports jus- 
tified them in conferring belligerent rights upon the rebels ? 
They knew of no such blockade. They had not heard offi- 
cially that the President intended to establish such a blockade. 
Whatever information they may have had from Confederate 
agents, they dare not avow that as the reason of their act. 
That would be recognizing the Confederacy as an independent 
power, entitled to representatives in Foreign Courts. 
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What, then, was the real motive for the precipitate haste of 
the British Government in conceding belligerent rights to the 
rebel States ?— an act as decided in its enmity to us, as in its 
friendship for those who had set on foot the most gigantic 
rebellion of all human history, for the overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment. It was to aid the rebels in accomplishing that pur- 
pose. We knew it meant that, and we complained of it; the 
rebels knew it meant that, and they shouted hosannas over it. 
The whole world knew it meant that; and it was received 
with censure or approbation, as the sympathy of the receivers 
was with the North or the South. The British Cabinet knew it 
meant that, and they skulked under the mean subterfuge of 
pretexts, because they dare not give the real motives of their 
action. We must not look to find this motive avowed in any 
official communication between the Foreign Secretary and 
their representatives abroad. We find it pervading the British 
press. Both secular and religious journals are full of it. The 
leading periodicals of the country abound init. It breaks out 
in the addresses of British statesmen to their constituents ; 
and even the discussions in Parliament are steeped init. It 
would be impracticable to go over so broad a field to select 
evidence in support of this position. As direct and to. the 
point, we submit the following extracts from the debates in 
the House of Lords, May 16th, 1861 — only three days after 
the issue of the Proclamation of Neutrality. Strangely . 
enough, the question arose how this Proclamation would affect 
British vessels that might take commissions as Confederate 
privateers, and British subjects who might enlist in the Con- 
federate service. On this point, Lord Derby promptly replied 
as follows : — ; 


“The Northern States must not be allowed to entertain the 
opinion that they are at liberty so to strain the law as to con- 
vert privateering into piracy, and visit it with death. The 
punishment, under such circumstances, of persons entitled to 
her Majesty’s protection, would not be viewed with indiffer- 
ence, but would receive the most serious consideration by this 
country.” ! 


NEW SERIES. . VOL. III. 29 
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To fully appreciate the significance of this frank avowal we 
must bear in mind that it was only the Proclamation of Neu- 
trality, investing the rebels with the rights and privileges of 
belligerents, which converted the pirate to the privateer. In 
other words, it was only throwing the shield of British protec- 
tion over any vessels and their crews, which, under commis- 
sions from Jeff. Davis, might proceed to commit any amount 
of depredation upon our commerce. Without conceding 
belligerent rights to the Confederates, those vessels would 
have been pirates, and, if caught, their crews would have suffered 
as pirates. With such concession, they were privateers, and, 
if taken, could have claimed to be treated as prisoners of war. 
This was the new position in which the Proclamation placed 
the rebels, and every British subject who actively espoused the 
cause of the rebels.’ In evidence of this position take the 
following extract from the remarks of Lord Chelmsford [Ex- 
Lord Chancellor] : — 


' “ He should wish to know from his noble and learned friend 
[Lord Brougham], whether he meant to contend that if an 
English ship were commissioned by those [Confederate] States 
and fitted out as a privateer against the Federal Government, 
her crew would, under such circumstances, be guilty of 
piracy ? . . British subjects, so engaged, would,: no 
doubt, be answerable to the laws of their own country for an 
infraction of the foreign enlistment act; but it was perfectly 
clear, on principles of international law, that they would not 
be liable to be treated as pirates If, he might add, 
the Southern Confederacy had not been recognized by us as 
a belligerent power, he agreed with his noble and learned 
friend that any Englishmen aiding them by fitting out a priva- 
teer against the Federal Government would be guilty of 
piracy.” 


Lord Chancellor Campbell took the same view of this ques- 
tion in the following extract : — 


‘‘ If, after the publishing of the present Proclamation, any 
English subject were to enter the service of either of the 
belligerents there could be no doubt that although 
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he would be guilty of a breach of the laws of his own country, 
he ought not to be regarded asa pirate for acting under a 
commission from a State admitted to be entitled to the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights, and carrying on what might be 
called a justum bellum. Anybody dealing with a man under 
these circumstances as a pirate, and putting him to death, 
would, he contended, be guilty of murder.” 


Here is a frank confession from the most eminent British 
authority, that Englishmen fitting out vessels to prey upon 
American commerce, and enlisting in that branch of the rebel. 
service, would have been guilty of piracy, had not the Procla- — 
mation of Neutrality thrown over them the shield of British 
protection, by converting their warfare upon our commerce 
and against our country, from piracy to privateering. But 
for that Proclamation they would have been pirates; that 
threw over them the mantle of English sympathy, and they 
were only privateers. It would be injustice to statesmen of 
such eminence to suppose that this was any unexpected, or 
unintentional, result of their policy; and they are not en- 
tirely just to our intelligence when they expect us not to see 
that they intended it. If there were any longer room for 
skepticism on this point, the immediate activity in British 
ship-yards, building blockade runners to furnish the rebels 
with arms, clothing, and ammunition, and with vessels of war 
to destroy our commerce, would remove the last doubt.. They 
did just what they intended to do—they gave the rebels all 
the aid and comfort they could without a full recognition as 
an independent power. And all the aid and encouragement. 
given to the rebels was so much injury done to us. 

The evidences of their hostility to the North, and their 
sympathy for the South, are so numerous that we are at a 
loss what to select, and so notorious that examples are hardly 
needed. The “ Edinburgh Review,” in the number for April, 
1861, before a single blow had been struck by the rebels or 
the national Government, manifests its sympathies as follows: 


“Anything which shakes the United States to its centre, and. 
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which threatens to change its internal policy, and its relation 
to foreign governments, is an event of first-rate importance. 
Such an event has come to pass. The disruption of the 
United States is, if not consummated, at least highly probable, 
and, indeed, appears almost inevitable.” 


The same “ Review,” in October, 1861, in an article entitled 
“The Disunion of America,” uses the following language : 


‘“‘ Whatever may be our opinion of the condition and policy 
of the slave-holding South, the public mind of England and, 
we may confidently add, of Europe, is totally unable to follow 
the North in its determination to maintain the connection 
with the South by force of arms.” 


In its next issue — January, 1862 —looking to the full 
recognition of the Confederacy, it discourses thus :— 


“In the public relation of States there is no room for sym- 
pathy or aversion ; we must take the facts as they are ; when- 
ever the powers of Europe recognize the Confederate States it 
will be because they are satisfied that these States have fairly 
entered upon an independent existence, and can sustain it ; 
that being so, recognition follows as a matter of course. It 
cannot be otherwise; for as the Federal Government has 
ceased for nearly a year to exercise any de facto authority in 
these States, we must look for the protection ‘of British inter- 
_ests there to the government which the people of the country 
‘have established. The restoration of the Union has, from the 
first, been regarded in Europe as a mere chimera.” 


In October, 1862, we have, from the same work, the follow- 
ing frank avowal : — 


“This brings us to the question of sympathy for the South- 
ern cause, which is naturally imputed to the English as a 
grievous sin by the citizens of the United States. That such 
a sympathy exists we must admit; for, as Lord Campbell is 
reported to have said in the House of Lords, on the 4th of 
August last —‘It is not too much to say that no class or party 
in the country any longer desires to sec the reconquest of the 
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South, and the reconstruction of the Union.’ The reasons 
we have already given may go some way towards accounting 
for this fact, but in reality there appear to us many causes why 
Englishmen should not wish success to the Northern arms.” 


This is the kind of neutrality which we experienced as the 
result of the Proclamation; for the same writer admits that 
“at the outset of the struggle the tendency was strong in 
England (and, as we have been told, in Canada,) to side with 
the North.” It was the policy of the British Government, so— 
obvious in the Proclamation, which changed that strong ten- 
dency in our favor to a strong sympathy with the rebels. 

These are very mild specimens from one of the most candid 
and dignified of all the British publications that sympathized 
with the South during the rebellion. To see the malignant 
spirit with which other publications spoke of our contest, we 
have only to look through the pages of the “ London Quar- 
terly,” from October, 1860, to January, 1865; particularly 
such articles as “Democracy on its Trial,” “The American 
Crisis,” ‘“ The Confederate Struggle and Recognition.” 

But we must not appeal to British publications, or the 
speeches of British statesmen, in Parliament or out, to con- 
vince any one where British sympathy found its most congenial 
sphere. Rebel forts mounted with British guns, and their 
magazines crammed with British ammunition ; rebel pirate 
cruisers built in British ship-yards, armed with British cannon, 
furnished with British stores, manned with British seamen, 
and expert gunners from the British navy, and cleared from 
British ports to scour the high seas and prey upon our com- 
merce, till sent to the bottom in an hour by an American gun- 
boat, and the pirate officers shielded from the fate they so 
richly deserved by the “ strict neutrality ” of a British yacht ; 
rebel armies armed with British rifles, clothed in British gar- 
ments, shod with British shoes, furnished with British powder 
and ball, all conveyed to them by British blockade-runners ; — 
these evidences show beyond question the character of British 
neutrality during the rebellion; and we trust they will exer- 
cise a little patience if we are not disposed to forget or ignore 
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these things in the hour of our triumph. We can tell Eng- 
land in all soberness that never, since the first painted bar- 
barian howled in her primeval forests, has she treasured up 


such a store of wrath against the day of wrath, as in her base, 
truculent policy towards us during the long years of our 
bloody struggle. We are a pacific people, not easily provoked 
to take up arms; we love the quiet and prosperity of peace; 
and we know the hardship and saerifice of war. We court 
no collision with England or any other power; but, when, if 
ever, in the mysterious ways of Providence, that day shall 
come, the sun of British splendor and glory will have set for- 
ever. 

When they received the news of the fall of Richmond, the 
surrender of Lee and Johnson —and, fortunately for them, 


by the same steamer, the intelligence of President Lincoln’s 


assassination — they hastened to improve the flood-tide of 
sympathy excited by that event to veer round into friendship 


with the North, which they had outraged, insulted and be- 


trayed. They called nieetings, passed resolutions, and wrote 
letters of mingled condolence and congratulation, addressed 
to various individuals and associations in this country. Those 


letters were excellent specimens of ingenious composition, 
most adroitly worded. But we knew just what they meant. 


They meant that in the war just closed, contrary to the wishes 
of the writers, and in spite of British sympathy and active 


cooperation with the South, the North had triumphed; they 
meant that, contrary to British prophecies and hopes, we had 
passed safely through an ordeal that. would have ground any 
other government on earth to powder; and that there were 
certain items of damages and costs to be settled, for ravages 
on our commerce by British cruisers under the rebel flag. 
We assure the writers that we understand perfectly these fair- 
weather protestations of friendship; but the accounts between 
us cannot be balanced by any such bills of exchange. While 
we read, we do not forget our brothers, sons, husbands, 
fathers, who have been mutilated and slain by British shot 
and shell ; we do not forget the fiendish exultation with which 
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leading British publications have heralded and exaggerated 
our defeats and disasters upon the field, or their base - insults 
to our noble, tender-hearted, martyred patriot, President 


Lincoln ! 

It is true, at the outbreak of the rebellion we expected the 
sympathy of England — her aid we did not need. And it was 
a bitter disappointment to us to see a people who, for thirty 


years, have indulged in such extravagant anti-slavery profes- 
sions, manifest a stronger desire for the destruction of the 
Union than for the abolition of slavery ; to see their sympa- 
thies and their aid given to a most atrocious rebellion which 
sought to establish a slave-holding aristocracy on the: ruins of 
a free republic. They were much more ready to aid in the 
permanent establishment of slavery, than to contemplate the 
rapid progress and power of a free government. A disruption 


of the Union would have relieved England of a dreaded rival; 
would have opened at the South a free market for British 
manufactures ; would have renewed the lease of British aris- 


tocracy and all its dependants; it would have enabled England 


easily to control the policy of this country by taking sides 
with one or the other party, as British interests might dictate, 
in every case of controversy. As we ought to have antici- 


pated, but did not, these temptations were quite too powerful 
for any British principle to withstand. Hence the British 
admiration of bravery that could perpetrate the atrocities of 
Libby Prison, Castle Thunder, Belle Isle, Fort Pillow, and 
Andersonville, to perpetuate the privilege of scourging men 
and women, and selling babies; hence their hope for the 
success of the rebellion ; and hence their readiness to aid the 
rebels. Hence, too, they have rung all conceivable changes of 
sarcasm and insult upon the “downfall of the great Repub- 
lic” —the “bursting of the great bubble of Democracy in 
America ” —“ the incapacity of Northern generals, and the 
cowardice of Northern troops” — while they have exhausted 
all forms of eulogy in their admiration of Southern chivalry, 
revelling in deeds of the most cowardly atrocity that ever 
stained the pages of human history. Hence the emissaries of 
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the rebels have found a secure retreat under the flag of British 
Neutrality, in the neighboring province of Canada, whence 
they have swarmed through the loyal States like locusts, 
armed with the torch of the incendiary and the dagger of the 
assassin. 

The robbery of banks and the murder .of citizens at St. 
Albans, Vt., the mockery of judicial proceedings, which 
served only the more effectually to protect the perpetrators, 
and to invite to the same refuge of British Neutrality others 
who should commit similar outrages in behalf of the rebellion ; 
the attempt to liberate and arm the rebel prisoners at Camp 
Douglas, the contemplated burning and sacking of Chicago 
and other Northern cities, as the fruit of such conspiracy are 
admirable illustrations of the policy of England towards this 
country throughout the rebellion. Now they are surprised 
that we prefer to remember that these plotters of conspiracy, 
bank robbers, assassins and incendiaries, were then, and are 
still, rejoicing under the protecting folds of the neutral flag 
of Great Britain ; they wish us to forget that Booth and his 
cut-throat crew plotted, and were paid for, the assassination of 
President Lincoln, under the shield of British Neutrality. 
Yes, we may forget them, but it will be only when there is no 
longer a nation on earth to remind us of British hypocrisy 
and perfidy. 

Sometimes an effort has been made to palliate the attempts 
of England to secure the independence of the Confederacy,— 
and thereby the perpetuation of slavery,— under the plea that 
its humanity was shocked at the terrible sacrifice of life and 
treasure by the continuance of the war. I trust we shall pay 
due respect to the humanity of a people, who employed the red 
demons of the forest to murder and burn the defenceless 
inhabitants along our frontier during our Revolutionary War, 
who paid a premium for the scalps of helpless women and 
little infants; a rare humanity, that is shocked at the 
blood shed by any other hand than their own. We can tell 
them that one half the cost of this war, in blood and treasure, 
both to the North and the South, we owe to British Neutrality. 
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Without the arms and ammunition, shoes and clothing, sup- 

plied them by British blockade runners; and especially with- 

out the encouragement to hope for a speedy recognition of 
their independence through the friendship of England, the 

rebellion could not have lasted one year after active hostilities 

commenced. And without the Proclamation which converted 

pirates into rebel privateers, our: vast commerce would have 

been in no more peril during the rebellion than in times of the 

most profound peace. The rebels never had a single vessel at- 
sea that was not built, named, armed, and provisioned for 

them by British Neutrality. There was nota port in the world 

into which they could take a prize for trial and adjudication ; 

and yet by the rigid impartiality of British Neutrality, they 

were promptly invested with all the rights of a belligerent, at 

sea, a thing unprecedented among civilized nations. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“ Visiting the Iniquities of the Fathers on the Children.” } 


“Tr every man is rewarded or punished according to his own indi- 
vidual merits, or, in other words, if he is responsible for his own sins 
only, what does this declaration of God mean, that He visits the sins 
of the fathers upon the children?” 


I. In order to understand this subject, we must distinguish between 
the judicial punishment of sin, and the natural consequences of sin. 
Children may be involved to some extent, in the evil consequences of 
the parents’ sins, without being punished in the sense of penalty. 
There is a great difference between suffering the punishment of an- 
other’s sin, and suffering on account of another’s sin. 


1See Exodus xx. 5,6; xxiv. 4; Numbers xiv. 18; Deut. v. 9; Ezek. xviii.; Jer. 
xxxi. 29, 30; xxxii. 18. 
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God does not certainly intend to be understood in these words as 
announcing as a principle of his moral government, a rule of admin- 
istration in human affairs, that he will clear the guilty, and punish the 
innocent ; that he will inflict on the obedient child and grandchild the 
judgment penalty due the offending parent, while the parent is 
allowed to go free. This would be an encouragement of sin in con- 
flict with all our highest ideas of the divine character, as well as in 
direct contradiction of the whole tenor and drift of the Bible teach- 
ings on this point. 

It is not, therefore, in the sense of primitive or judicial infliction 
that the passage is to be understood, for God does not deal in this 
way either with the guilty or the innocent. He distinctly declares that 
he will by no means clear the guilty, in the very place, and at the 
very time, he repeats the statement in review, in Exodus xxxiv. 7: 
“The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers,” &c. Here he expressly affirms 
that, though he visits the fathers’ sins on the children, it is not in a 
sense to clear the guilty parents. 

In regard to punishing the innocent children, he just as positively 
denies this, and shows that it is not to be understood in this sense. 
In fact he takes up the whole subject, both sides, in answer to the 
Jews of the captivity, who had asserted this very thing, that he did 
visit the sins of their fathers on them. This point is fully set forth 
in Ezekiel xviii., which the reader is requested to consult, our space 
forbidding quotation. In this chapter God expressly disavows the 
charge in question. He denies that the children are punished for the 
sins of the fathers, or that they are rewarded for the righteousness of 
their fathers. And he is particular to carry it out to the third gener- 
ation. If a father do what is lawful and right, he shall live; but if 
he beget a son who doeth wickedly, he shall die; the wicked child 
shall not escape because of the righteous parent. And so if, in his 
turn, he beget a son who, seeing the wickedness of his father and its 
evil consequences, shall turn from it and do what is lawful and right, 
he shall live; the iniquity of the father shall not be punished in the 
righteous son. See also Jer. xxxi. 29, 30: “They shall say no more 
the fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge; but every one shall die for his own iniquity,” &c. 

It is not, therefore, in the sense of penalty or punishment that the 
sin of the fathers is visited on their children. 
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II. Perhaps it will now be said, “The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that children do suffer on account of the iniquities of the parents — 
the innocent are involved in the consequences of the wicked man’s 


sins.” 


This is true, but it is a very different thing from the doctrine of 
substitution ; or making the innocent suffer the penalty of the law 
which they never transgressed, while the real offender is allowed to 
escape. And it is a very different thing from a judicial infliction of 
suffering, as the punishment, or any part of the punishment due sin, 
on an innocent person. We repeat the statement—to suffer the pun- 
ishment of another’s sins, and to suffer on account of another’s sins, 
are facts widely apart in their moral character. The one is a gross 
injustice; the other is a necessity, inseparable from the present order 
of things, and in the very nature of man constituted and conditioned 
as he is on earth. 

And this principle is seen in all the phases and experiences of life ; 
not only in the moral, but in the physical and organic world; not 
only in relation to sin and wrong, but in every other sphere of action 
and experience. 

For example: If a child is sick, or meets with an accident, or dies, 
the parents suffer. What hours and days of watching and weariness, 
of mental anxiety and painful sympathy and inexpressible grief, they 
pass through in consequence of the evil that has fallen upon the 
child. Now granting this sickness to be the result of a transgression 
of the physical law, and we clearly see how the transgression of the 
child is visited on the parents. That is, we see how the parents 
suffer with the child, not for him —for they do not bear the punish- 
ment of his violation of the laws of health; he suffers that himself 
in his sickness and pain. 

Now reverse the case: let the father or mother be prostrated by 
disease, and racked with bodily anguish, and immediately the children 
suffer with them ; the pain reaches over to them in alarm and terror, 
in trembling nerves and troubled hearts. _ 

But this, as we have said, is an absolute nécessity, constituted as we 
are, endued with moral and affectional natures, bound together by the 
strong cords of mutual love and tenderness, of common sympathies 
and interests. As long as the parent loves the child, or the child the 
parent, or the wife her husband, or the brother his sister, or friend his 
friend, this cannot be otherwise. It is @ consequence inherent in our 
humanity, something inseparable from the relations which we sustain 
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to each other under the present arrangement of things. The evil can 
be escaped only by surrendering the good. 

But who would wish to annihilate all the sweet amenities of life, 
all the generous sympathies and holy affections, which beautify and 
gladden our social and domestic life, and which are the sources of 
such general and immeasurable blessedness, for the sake of avoiding 
the merely incidental and exceptional evils which sometimes grow 
out of them? 

And now if we transfer the argument or illustration to the moral 
world, we shall find the same principle working out the same results, 
by the same law of necessity. 

If it be asked if this necessity could not have been avoided by a 
different arrangement in the beginning, we answer, Doubtless it could. 
God might have made a different world, he might have created a 
different race of beings; but then he could not have made such a 
race as mankind, such beings as we are, without these results. He 
might have made creatures without our social attributes and moral 
qualities, without our affections and sympathies, but then we should 
not have been here, but somebody else in our places. 

Leaving this, then, let us say that, in the sense already set forth, 
the iniquities of the fathers are visited on the children, of the husband 
on the wife, of brother on brother, and so, in different degrees, through 
all the social and domestic relations of life. ‘The drunkard’s sin, the 
crime of the murderer, or. thief, passes over in its shame and disgrace, 
to the children, and all associated with him; passes back to his 
parents, and forward to his posterity, even to the third and fourth 
generations. 

But if we are to have the world as it is now, this cannot be other- 
wise. If all these relations must needs be —and they must be while 
life goes on, and we are what we are—then this community of joy 
and sorrow, of mutual good and mutual evil is inherent in the struc- 
ture of our nature, in the very essence of our being. Paul had the 
thought in its Christian definitions, when he said, “If one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it; and if one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it.” We may abolish human 
nature, crush out all our loves, break all the cords that bind us into 
one, blot out all the enjoyment and happiness forever flowing out of 
these ; and then the child will not care nor suffer for the sin of the 
parent; nor the parent rejoice in the virtue, the prosperity and honor 
of the child — the wife will escape the suffering and sorrow of a hus- 
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band’s wickedness; and the sister will be indifferent alike to the 
degradation or exaltation of her brother, to the good or evil of his 
lot. 

Nay, there will be no parents, nor children, husbands, nor wives, 
in the moral and affectional definition of these terms; for the very 
supposition implies the abolition of these relations as the necessity of 
such a state of things. All these ties, all these affections, are blotted 
out in order to escape the evil! 

We must not lose sight of the important fact, that the very law or 
principle which thus mingles in one the sorrows and evils of parent 
and child, also mingles in one their joys and triumphs. Paul saw: 
this in the passage already quoted: “If one member is honored, all 
the other members rejoice with it.” And the very passages in expo- 
sition also have the thought strongly expressed ; for it is not only the 
iniquities of the fathers, but their virtues also, which thus flow into 
the life of the child. It is forever true that “the good man leaveth 
an inheritance to his children’s children.” 

And the superiority of righteousness over wickedness in this 
respect, and the permanency of the good compared with the evil, are 
shadowed forth in the words, “ unto the third and fourth generation,” 
contrasted with the declaration of the antithesis, “showing mercy 
unto thousands (of generations) of them that love me and keep my 
commandments.” The evil extends to the third and fourth genera- 
tions only, but the good stretches forward indefinitely to a thousand 
generations ! 


The Catholic Church. 


WE find the following in a note to an article on “ Liberalism in 
Europe,” which appeared in the “ Methodist Quarterly ” for January : 
“A remarkable passage occurs in a work lately issued in Berlin, en- 
titled ‘die Deutschen in Amerika.’ Speaking of the religious future 
of America, the author says it will lie in the hands of the Catholics 
or Methodists. These two bodies are the largest in numbers, are 
growing the most rapidly, are the most zealous, and have the most 
organic power ; and they will eventually be contestants for ‘religious 
supremacy in the United States.” 

This view of the question certainly deserves attention; and if the 
conflict is to come in this shape, we hope the efforts making to unite 
in one all the Methodistic bodies in the United States, will be success- 
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ful. ‘That the day is not far off when we shall have trouble with the 
Catholic Church religiously and politically, we have long believed; 
and the sooner the people of the United States prepare for it, the 
better it will be for our institutions. The action of the Pope, the 
only ruler who entered into correspondence with the rebellion, and 
the inaction of the’ Catholics of this country, during the war, are 
significant of much; and the fact that the Pope now, in appointing 
an American cardinal, goes into rebel States, is significant of still more. 
Is the next act in the drama to be a union of the disappointed traitors 
of the South with the Catholic Church and Northern sympathizers? 
And is it not a possible thing that the Fenian vote may be secured 
by attributing the failure of the movement to the officious interference 
of a Republican administration, over-anxious to maintain a strict 
neutrality ? 

It is a thing to be noted, the special deference lately paid by those 
in authority in our State and city, to the Catholics on public occasions. 
Is Boston preparing to follow in the wake of New York? It is true 
- that “for years past the humiliation of the city of New York at the 
feet. of politico-ecclesiastics has been notorious and shameful. A 
class of graceless demagogues have ruled and robbed the Empire 
City by catering to the Papal power. The influence of a Roman 
bishop in favor of a special grant or franchise, has weighed more with 
the municipal authorities, than the protests of five thousand reputable 
citizens. The public treasury has been robbed again and again, for 
the benefit of Catholic institutions. And while New York enjoys a 
bad pre-eminence in this regard, other cities and towns show an 
‘alacrity at sinking’ into the same infamy.” 

Politicians may think ‘they use the Catholic Church, but it is a 
mistake ; the Catholic Church uses them. Shrewd as they may be, 
the priests are more than a match for them, and no party has ever 
yet outwitted the hierarchy in the field of politics and diplomacy. 
The grand object of the Roman Church is power, political as well as 
religious, and its bargains are all made with reference to this end. It 
is patient, persistent, and has long ago learned to labor and to watt. 
If it cannot accomplish its purpose in 1866, it hopes to do it in 1876; 
or, if not then, it can wait till 1976. It is never discouraged, never 
abandons its aim, never turns from its course. It hates Republicanism 
and Protestantism, and however much it may talk of liberty and 
toleration, it steadily seeks the destruction of both, as a duty and a 
right. 
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Toleration in the Catholic Church! It is simple nonsense! It is 
a contradiction in language. Take the following from a Western 
Catholic periodical, the editor of which is the pliant tool of a most 
reverend archbishop :-— 


“ As to this religious liberty question, we have spoken our minds 
about it plainly more than once, and have nothing to add to, or extract 
from, what we have already said. ‘Truth is intolerant. It must 
necessarily condemn and reject error which seeks to destroy it, as 
God, who is truth, must necessarily hate falsehood and sin. Common 
sense tells us this, and all the nonsense we hear from Protestants and 
ill-instructed Christians about the rights of sects and creeds has been. 
explicitly condemned —not to go further back—by Pope Gregory 
XVI. in his famous encyclical letter of 1832, as well as in other 
encyclicals of 1834 and 1851, to which we have already referred in 
speaking on this subject. Heresy and unbelief are crimes ; that is 
the whole of the matter, and in Christian countries, as Italy and 
Spain, for instance, where the people are all Catholics, and where the 
Catholie religion ts an essential part of the public law of the land, 
they will be punished as other crimes.” 


This is consistent, intelligible, and is at one with Catholic tradition 
in all ages. And the Church does not change in spirit or purpose, 
nor turn from its designs, with the lapse of time, nor because of any 
transfer to other lands and climes. It is the same now that it was in 
the time of Gregory VII., the same in the United States that it is in 
Italy and Spain? —the same in spirit and aims, the only difference 
being in the measure of power in possession. And if the people of 


1And what itis in Italy, and what it would be here if it dared, may be seen in the 
following narrative. A Protestant preacher has gathered a congregation of some 500 
in Barletta, a seaport of Italy, and has made forty or more converts from the Catholics. 
This has enraged the priests; and accordingly they stirred up the people and urged 
them from the pulpit to “revenge Christ and the Catholic religion.” The result is 
given in the Paris Temps :— 


“Tt is eoer clear that a formal conspiracy was organized some days before the 


19th of March, the Feast of St. Joseph, and it is quite certain the authorities were told 
on the previous day, Sunday, the 18th, and on the morning of Monday, ‘that some- 
thing would happen to the Profestants.’ The authorities, however, seem to have 
taken no P stan conan yt steps, and the National Guard’ was not called out. On St. 
Joseph’s day several sermons were preached, in which the ‘ pests’ were referred to— 
Canon Postiglione appearing to be foremost in stimulating the fanaticism of his hearers. 
On leaving the churches at about half past one, an excited crowd eeded to the 
house where the evangelicals were assembled. They sacked the house and killed 
three persons, among whom was a monk who had become a Protestant. A fire was 
kindled in the street with the furniture of the house, and the three dead bodies were 
brought out and flung into the flames. The infuriated crowd then directed themselves 
upon other points, and five more persons are reported as killed.” 
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this country are not watchful in the present and the future, religiously 
and politically, this difference will not long continue. 


The following from the Independent of a year ago, may be some- 
what strongly stated, and by some may be regarded as sensational; 
but we look upon it as deserving serious thought, especially when we 


consider the conflict of action between the Executive and Legislative 


departments of the nation, and the preparations for a reunion of the 
Southern and Democratic elements for the recovery of power. The 
Catholic vote will be an important element in this combination, and 
can only be had for a consideration. 


“We cannot doubt that the leaders of Catholicism aided the rebel- 
lion in the hope that its success would prove favorable to their cause. 
Nor is it safe for us to conclude that they have grown more patriotic 


with the overthrow of the rebellion. All the signs of the times indi- 
cate that slavery will hardly be buried before we shall be called upon 
to repel the no less malignant power that is now grasping for the 
control of the country. 

Only let some popular civilian or distinguished military leader be 
found who is willing to be used as the tool and puppet of Rome, and 
the way is prepared for the most terrific struggle ever witnessed 
on this continent. On the one side will be arrayed the Catholic 
Church, the Copperheads of the North, and the whitewashed but 
unrepentant rebels of the South. Against these will be marshalled 
the. patriotic men of all parties, North and South, who are for their 
country, first, last, and always. We may close our eyes to this dan- 
ger, as we did to the designs of the slave power; but such a course 
will not retard the calamities that make haste to overtake us. There 
is but one way to avert the evil with which we are threatened, as 
there was but one way to prevent the rebellion of the slave States. 
Had we dealt justly with the slave power, refusing to extend to it 
aught of favor or privilege, there could have been no war for the 
destruction of the Union. And Catholicism must receive justice at 
our hands. There must be no persecution of Catholics, no resort to 
illegal means to deprive them of their rights. And, on the other 
hand, there must be no concessions to its arrogant demands, no affilia- 
tions with its corrupt leaders to secure party successes. These 
concessions are now what we have most to fear; for, when they reach 
a certain point, nothing can prevent a struggle that will drench our 
whole country —if not the whole civilized world—in blood. One 
shudders at the prospect, and yet it may be that it is only through 
such a struggle that the Mother of Abominations is to find that grave 
from which she is never to have a resurrection.” 
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Augustine on the Future Life of the Wicked. 


In the January number we gave some extracts from an .article on 
the Theology of Augustine as it relates to the condition and penal 
sufferings of the damned. The article is by Rev. Mr. Hewitt, of 


whom we know nothing beyond this statement of his investigations. 
Can the Christian Inquirer inform us regarding his ecclesiastical 
relations? In addition to the citations already made, which have 
excited some interest among” our readers, we give the following in 


further illustration of the fact that Augustine, who, after Tertullian, 
has been regarded as the incarnation of the doctrine of endless tor- 


ments, did not believe it in the letter or spirit of its assertion by 
believers of our time : — 


“Tn accordance with this idea of existence in its beginning and its 
external duration as a real boon from God even to those who forfeit 
the chief good, St. Augustine explains the idea of spiritual and eter- 
nal death contained in Holy Scripture, in a sense entirely different 
from that of the extinction of all the good of being, and extermina- 
tion from the sphere of the Divine Love. Such terms as perdition, 
death, destruction, etc., taken in this sense, logically imply annihila- 
tion. Accordingly, we find a recent writer, Professor Hudson, main- 
taining, with many signs of approbation from the Protestant press, 
the ultimate annihilation of the wicked. This opinion is certainly 
less repugnant to reason than the notion of hell as a sphere of abso- 
lute and infinite evil, and we do not wonder that some minds seek a 
refuge in it from the gloomy doctrine of Calvinism on the one hand, 
and the baseless system of Universalism on the other. The great 
Catholic doctor, whose wide-embracing, far-reaching wisdom has 
anticipated many of the latest questionings of the human soul on 
these awful subjects, resorts to no such desperate cutting of the inter- 
twisted strands of the great cable of Christian doctrine. He neither 
gives up the revealed doctrine that the ultimate result of sin is eternal 
death, nor the immortality of all spiritual beings, but he interprets 
them in accordance with his grand idea of the goodness of God and 
of all his works. . Eternal death is a subsidence into a lower form of 
life, a lapse into an inferior mode of existence, a privation of the 
highest vital influx from God in order to everlasting life or supreme 
beatitude, but not of all vital influx necessary to an endless existence 
which is a partial, an incomplete participation in good... . . . Eter- 


nal death is, then, a relative term to the higher life of the beatific 
state, and is to be preferred to a complete extinction of being, as St. 


Augustine argues at length as follows: — 


_ “The will, etc., sins. And thus man, having become proud and curious and lasciv- 
lous, is received into another life which, in comparison with the former life, is death, 
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but which, nevertheless, is ruled by the administration of Divine Providence, that 
assigns all things to their proper places, and distributes to each one what belongs to 
him, according to his merits.” 

“Wherefore let not the fact that sinful souls are vituperated [condemned ?] move 
you to say in your heart that it would be better they should not exist. For they are 
vituperated by comparison with themselves, while we think what they would have 
been if they had not sinned. Nevertheless, their Creator God is to be praised to the 
highest degree, not only because he a yr of them justly when they have sinned, 
but also because he has made them such, that even when they are defiled by sin they 
are in no respect surpassed by the dignity of corporeal light, on account of which he 


is notwithstanding justly praised.”’ 
“ If any one should say: I would rather not be, than be miserable; I should answer: 
You lie.’ “It is in no way possible that any one should prefer not to be.” 


As regards an existence such as Augustine assigns the wicked, we 
might agree with him, that it is preferable to non-existence; but if 
one should say that he would rather be annihilated than exist in such 
a hell as Calvin describes, we should take it as altogether uncivil 
and unreasonable to téll him that he lied. The truth is Calvinism 
and Augustinism, on this point, are two different things, if Mr. 
Hewitt has correctly interpreted his Master; and the quotations he 
gives certainly seem to prove his positions, and to present the great 
Catholic Father in a more favorable light than that in which he has 
hitherto stood. And if, as Augustine affirms, “sinful souls are good so 
far as they have positive being, and their existence is a real good to 
themselves and the universe, they must in a measure fulfil the end of 
their creation, and have a place and a function in harmony with the 
general order of the cosmos.” 

Indeed he declares plainly “that it is better for a soul which God 
foresaw would sin and remain forever in sin, to have been created 
than not to have been created, and better to exist forever in that 
state rather than to be annihilated.” : 

After setting forth the result of his study of the writings of this 
leading mind in the ancient church, Mr. Hewitt concludes as follows: 


“Every one must see that the doctrine of St. Augustine in regard 
to the future destiny of those who have sinned, excludes completely 
a certain class of most appalling views in regard to eternal punish- 
ment, which prevail to a certain extent in the popular teaching and 
belief of various Christian communities. There is no trace of the 
idea that God hates a portion of his creatures with an absolute, 
infinite, and eternal hatred, and is hated with a perfect and eternally 
enduring hatred by them in return, to the utmost extent of their 
capacity. On the contrary, the original act of creative love, which 
brought every creature into being, is represented as an enduring and 
eternal act, in which even Satan is included. This act of love from 
God as first cause, is reflected back toward God by a partial return 
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toward him as final cause, even by Satan; of whom St. Thomas, in 
accordance with the teaching of his Master, says that it is impossible 


for him to hate God in the natural order.” 


The Religious World. 


— A work has recently appeared in England with the following 
title: —S. Ephraemi Syri, Rabule episcopi Edesseni, Balaei alior- 
umque opera selecta a codicibus Syraicis manuscriptis in Museo 
Britannico et Bibliotheca Bodleiana asservatis primus eddit J. Josephus 
Overbeck, S. Theologize et Philosophie Doctor. [Select works of 
St. Ephraim Syrus; Rabulas, bishop of Edessa; Balzus and others, 
from Syriac manuscripts in the British Museum and Bodleian 
Library, now first edited and published, &c.] This is one of the 
most important works which have been brought out lately, and will 
be of great value to those interested in Syriac Literature, to the 
Church historian, and to those engaged in the study of the early 
Church Fathers. Beside those named, the volume contains works ‘of 
James of Savoy, Isaak the Great, Bar Zaboe, Bar Hebrezus, and John,, 
Metropolitan of Dara, taken from thirty-five MSS, hitherto unknown, 
and which will serve to fill up many gaps in the annals of the Church, 
in Patrology, Canon-law, Hymnology, &c. It is the first collection 
of all the works of Rabulas and Baleus (150 pages) which the editor 
could find. It would be too long to specify the single works, but 
suffice it to mention S. Ephraim’s hitherto lost Carmina adv. 
Julianum Apostatum (complete, 90 strophes), taken from a MS. 
written about A. D. 519; the new critical edition of Testamentum 
Ephraemi, after five MSS.; and to Gregorit Barhebraci Origines 
Ecclesia Syriace. 


— Beside the above we have to record a late valuable discovery of 
Armenian Manuscripts. The Paris MVoniteur states that the town of 
Edcemiadzin, near Mount Ararat, in Armenia, the residence of the 
Patriarch, contains a splendid library, composed of three thousand 
Armenian manuscripts of which the literary world was hitherto quite 
ignorant. A catalogue of the collection has now been printed, and 
presents a vast field for researches into the religious and political 
history of Cenrtal Asia. It reveals the existence of unknown works 
by the fathers of the church, and of fragments of Diodorus Siculus, 
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and of Aristotle. -The Armenian Patriarch states in an official pre- 
face, that these manuscripts, which have been kept secret, will be, for 
the future, not only open to examination, but that extracts may be 
taken for learned men in all parts of the world, if they pay the cost 
of copying. 


— “Prof. Tischendorf’s last work is one of a popular character, 
and yet it has proved a perfect success. Shortly after Renan’s book, 
and the new edition of Strauss, came out, the Leipzic scholar, taking 
up the matter not as a sentimental thing, but as an affair requiring 
the finest and most thorough scholarship, sat down and wrote a little 
pamphlet of some hundred pages, entitled “ When were the Gospels 
written?” It was published, and its success has been unparalleled. 
Seventeen editions have already been sold in Germany, and the 
author is now revising it thoroughly for the eighteenth. It has been 
translated into the Prussian, Danish, Finnish, Spanish and English 
languages, by two separate persons into French, and by a Cardinal 
into Italian, under the sanction of the Pope. The latter fact is the 
more significant, inasmuch as this is the very first instance that the 
work of a heretic has had the Papal sanction.” 


— We are glad to find in the following from the Nation another 
evidence that the American literary journals are beginning to catch 
the spirit of freedom in regard to religious doctrines, which has so 
long distinguished their English contemporaries. It occurs in a 
notice of Dr. Guthrie’s work on “The Parables Read in the Light of 
the Present Day ”:— 


“Dr. Guthrie rightly considers the parable the most effective 
feature in the teachings of Jesus. It is, perhaps, a legitimate inquiry 
how far its peculiar qualities of brevity and directness have been 
neutralized in our modern pulpits by making it a text instead of a 
complete sermon, as it was to those who first heard it, were touched, 
and straightway believed. In general the parables of the New Testa- 
ment are clear to the commonest understanding, yet possibly false 
methods of interpretation may arise, like those exposed by the 
reverend author. His rules on this point are obvious ones. We 
think, however, that, in illustrating them, he opened a wider door to 
the Universalists than he meant to, when he says we are not to infer, 
‘since the number of the wise and foolish virgins was equal, that the 
last are as numerous as the saved.’ ‘This he holds to be very dread- 
ful, as it is certainly a very uncalled-for conclusion: ‘If, at the close 
of the war, Satan retains half his kingdom, his head is not crushed, 
nor, if he carries off his forces from the battle-field, is he defeated, as 
I would hope he shall be.’ But, in an argument: drawn from the 
power of the Creator, Omnipotence might fairly be expected to leave 
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Satan without a single captive as a trophy; and the Universalist may 
pretend (contend?) that for one soul to be irredeemably lost ‘under 
the reign of a benign and merciful God, notwithstanding the blood 
poured out on Calvary,’ is as incredible as that half the human race 
should be doomed to perdition.” 


— The London, Times, reviewing Lecky’s work on Rationalism, 
thus distinguishes between the Christianity of Christ and the Chris- 
tianity of the Church : — 


“People no longer believe in the universal damnation of pagans, 
in the universal damnation of heretics, in the damnation of all unbap- 
tized infants; therefore the rest of the doctrine will follow. But by 
what evidence does it appear that the damnation of all pagans, the 
damnation‘of all heretics, and the damnation of all unbaptized infants 
are original parts of the Christian creed? Certainly not a word is 
said upon any one of these subjects in the Bible. It is true that 
when speculation set in, in the Patristic and Middle Ages, upon these 
subjects the inference was drawn, and obtained general acceptance, 
that because the Gospel was a scheme for man’s salvation, there was 
nothing left for those who did not belong to that scheme, by belief or 
baptism, but damnation. But this was an absolutely gratuitous posi- 
tion, created by men who thought they must have definite answers to 
give to all questions; and, therefore, when it was not left to the 19th 
century to reject this position, but when the age of the reformation 
discarded it, it is misinterpreting and confounding all Christian his- 
tory and belief to argue that to throw off an incrustation was to 
betray the substance, and that to revert to the foundation was to 
undermine it. All these opinions are historically mere speculations.” 


— Those who are familiar with the Bible allusions to the ravages 
of locusts, especially with that grand poem in Joel ii., in which we 
have such a magnificent description of the desolation caused by these 
insects, will find a recent illustration in the following. It will serve, 
also, as a comment on the Eighth Plague, as recorded in Exodus x.: 


“The Algerian journals are filled with details of a disastrous inva- 
sion of locusts. Thick clouds of them have alighted on the country 
near Dellys, and they are also numerous at Marengo. The cultivated 
slopes of Mustapha have suffered severely, the corn crops being 
nearly all devoured. At Bermandreis and Blarkadem the green of 
the potato and bean crop has been completely destroyed. Great 
numbers have appeared in Algiers and the neighborhood, and 
Churchell has been assailed by innumerable flights, which have com- 
mitted dreadful ravages at Oued el-Aleng. A letter from Oran 
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announces their arrival in that district, where Terrira has suffered 
the most. The military authorities have placed the. soldiers at the 
disposal of the colonists.” 


— According to the Congregationalist, in India the number of 
schools has increased since 1860 so rapidly that at the present time 
the Punjaub contains no less than 2733 academies, in which the 
pupils, to the number of 86,292, are instructed both in English and 
Hindoo. In the same province, also, there are 662 schools for girls, 
with an attendance of more than 13,000 scholars. One remarkable 
feature of this movement is the interest which is taken in the educa- 
tion of the women, and it clearly shows that the people are taking the 
right course to emancipate themselves from their ancient customs. 
Another favorable symptom is the general prevalence of newspapers, 
and the avidity with which they are read by the native population, no 
less than eighteen journals in the Hindoo having been established in 
India within the last year. In addition to this, it will be of interest 
to those who know how closely allied Eastern idolatries are with 
Eastern social customs, to hear that the leading natives of Bengal, the 
learned pundits, the wealthy zemindars, the old aristocracy, and, above 
all, the orthodox Brahmins, have all united to the number of 21,000 
in praying Government to put down polygamy. It is entirely a 
native movement. 


Rev. Wm. Brock, D. D., of London, on a visit to this country as a 
‘delegate from the English Baptists, at a enating in Chicago reported 
the following : — 


“ As an evidence that the Baptists of England were a live people, 
he stated that they had raised in two years and a quarter £250,000 
sterling for church extension purposes. The London Association are 
building one church every year in some one of the suburbs of that 
great metropolis. Mr. Spurgeon’s church had 3,800 members, and 
was, undoubtedly, the largest Christian church in the world. Mr. 
Landell’s had 900 members. His own had 830. Baptist Noel’s 550. 
The Baptist Churches of London are strong and aggressive bodies.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical, with 
special reference to ministers and students. By John Peter Lange, D. D., in connec- 
tion with a number of European Divines. Translated from the German, and edited 
with additions, by Philip Schaff, D. D., in connection with American Divines of 
various Evangelical Denominations. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Royal 
Octavo, pp. 582. 


This work is confessedly one of great learning, and embodies the 
best results of German orthodox scholarship, including the condition 
and criticism of the original text, even to the readings of Tischen- 
dorf’s Sinaitic manuscript; and in this respect it is invaluable as a 
help to the earnest biblical student. It does not shrink from the 
difficulties of the text, though it may not always succeed in removing 
them. Its exegesis is, of course, orthodox, and all its doctrinal 
explanations and homilies proceed upon this ground, and so far, there- 
fore, are without authority to a Universalist; but the immense 
amount of information which it furnishes in all other departments is 
more than offset to this defect, and gives it a current value with stu- - 
dents of all creeds. And it is only just to say that Dr. Oostersee’s 
Luke is a great improvement, in this respect, upon Dr. Schaff’s Mat- 
thew, which is too frequently marked by the special pleading of the 
advocate, instead of the fair statement of the Commentator. 

The arrangement of this great work is as follows: 1. We have 
the authorized version, with corrections and improvements included 
in brackets. 2. Critical foot-notes, exhibiting the various readings of 
manuscripts and ancient versions, Gothic, Syriac, &c.; with the 
observations of such scholars as Tischendorf, Lachmann, Alford, 
Scholz, Griesbach, and others. 3. An Exegetical and Critical Com- 
mentary on the text, including the criticisms and opinions of such 
as De Wette, Tholuck, Olshausen, Meyer, &c., as well as English 
and American scholars. 4. Homiletical and Practical Remarks, em- 
bracing brief suggestions from the best devotional writers of all times 
and lands, rich in subjects for sermons and for private meditation. 

As a repository of all the apparatus necessary to the ordinary stu- 
dent for a critical study of the Scriptures, the work is incomparably 
superior to anything yet issued from the American press. 


2. Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. Boston: William 
V. Spencer. pp. 424. 


This beautifully printed volume contains the critical articles by 
Mr. Martineau on Comte’s Life and Philosophy, John Stuart Mill, 
Mansell’s “ Limits of Religious Thought,’ “Nature and God,”. 
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“ Revelation — what it is, and what it is not,” “ Science, Nescience, 
and Faith,” “Theology in its Relation to Progressive Knowledge,” 
and other papers. 

Martineau needs no commendation from us, in order to secure a 
reading from our clergy. Few authors in ‘any department of literature 
find a more hearty welcome among us than he, and few are more 
capable of instructing in regard to the intricacies and difficulties of 
the weighty questions which he discusses. As the publisher of this 
volume justly says, he has done more, perhaps, than any other writer 
of our time, to detach religion from its historical accidents and accre- 
tions, and to defend its essential elements from the destructive assaults 
and tendencies of the positivist and critical schools. The article on 
Comte, which is, perhaps, the best specimen in the book of the 
author’s style of thought and writing, is good proof of this. 


8. Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and of the Dis- 
covery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 1858— 1864. By David and Charles Liv- 
ingstone. With Maps and Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. pp. 690. 


Another noble contribution to the Geography and History of 
Africa; furnishing fresh and important information of the rivers, 
islands, communications, soil, products and capacities of this wonder- 
ful continent, and of the life, manners, and superstitions of the strange 
tribes inhabiting it. The Zambesi is a great river, and is as much 
entitled to be called the river of Africa as the Nile, which it resem- 
bles, especially in its magnificent delta, stretching from eighty to a 
hundred miles into the interior. This region is, marvellously fertile, 
and Dr. Livingstone says that cotton can be grown to any extent; 
while a district embracing some 4000 square miles, if properly culti- 
vated, would furnish all Europe with sugar. So the valley of the 
Shire, the great Northern tributary of the Zambesi, is not only rich 
in all things contributing to the comfort and luxury of life, but its 
capabilities for cotton growing are beyond exaggeration. Here, and 
on Lake Nyassa, it can be bought for two cents the pound, and 
the Manchester spinners pronounce it to be of the finest quality. 
Whatever, therefore, may be said of Egypt, India, and Asia Minor, it 
is certain, if England is true to her traditions, that the vast regions 
explored by Dr. Livingstone will some day become the successful rival 
of the South in the production of cotton, both in quantity and quality. 

The main design of this expedition, according to the instruction of 
the home government, was to extend the knowledge of the geography, 
resources, and agricultural peculiarities and capabilities of the coun- 
tries visited, to encourage the public in industrial pursuits, and promote 
their advance in civilization. 

We should be glad to give many passages from the book if we had 
room. The following is all we can find space for, and coming from 
one so thoroughly acquainted with the African dialects, and so long in 
familiar intercourse with the natives, it has the weight of authority in 


regard to a very interesting subject of inquiry :— 
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“The primitive African faith seems to me to be, that there is one Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth; that he has given the various a of earth to man, to be em- 
ea as mediators between him and the spirit wor 


d, where all who have ever been 

orn and died continue to live; that sin consists in offences against their fellow-men, 
either here or among the departed, and that death is often a punishment of guilt, such 
as witchcraft. Their idea of moral evil differs in no respect from ours, but they con- 
sider themselves amenable only to inferior beings, not tothe Supreme. Evil speaking, 
lying, hatred, disobedience to parents, neglect of them, are said, by the intelligent, to 
have been all known to be sin, as well as theft, murder or adultery, before they knew 
aught of Europeans or their teachings. The only new addition to their moral code is, 
that it is wrong to have more wives than one. This, until the arrival of Europeans, 
never entered into their minds even as a doubt. 

Everything not to be accounted for by common causes, whether of good or evil, is 
ascribed to the Deity. Men are inseparably connected with the spirits of the departed, 
and when one dies he is believed to have joined the hosts of his ancestors. All the 
Africans we have met with are as firmly persuaded of their future existence as of 
their present life, and we have found none in whom the belief in the Supreme Being 
was not rooted. He is so invariably referred to as the author of everything super- 
natural, that, unless one is ignorant of their language, he cannot fail to notice this 
prominent feature of their faith. When they pass into the unseen world they do not 
seem to be possessed with the fear of punishment. The utensils ee upon the 
grave are all broken, as if to indicate that they will never be used by the departed 
again. The body is put into the grave in a sitting posture, and the hands are folded 
in front. In some parts of the country there are tales which we could translate into 
faint glimmerings of a resurrection; but whether these fables, handed down from age 
to age, convey that meaning to the natives themselves, we cannot tell. The true tra- 
dition of faith is asserted to be, ‘though a man die he will live again;’ the false, 
that when he dies he is dead forever.’’ 


4. Tyre and Alexandria: the Chief Commercial Cities of Scripture Times. By 
Increase N. Tarbox. Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. pp. 362. 


This book is precisely the kind of reading we wish to see introduced - 
into our families, and into our Sunday School Libraries, instead of 
much of the trash which now finds place there. It contains nothing 
new for scholars or diligent students of history ; but for the general 
reader it is one of the most pleasing and profitable volumes lately pub- 
lished, belonging to the same class with “ Ancient Egypt” lately 
issued by the American Tract. Society, and noticed in the “Quarterly.” 
The connection of Tyre with the prophecies and history of the Old 
Testament, and of Alexandria with early Christianity, are clearly set 
out, and invest the work with a special interest. 


5. Prophecy viewed in respect to its Distinctive Nature, Special Function, and 
a Interpretation. By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
pp- 524, 


An immense advance, as regards the principles of interpretation, 
upon the literalism of Newton, Keith, &c.; and yet not without its 
faults of special pleading in defence, sometimes, of a purely spiritual- 
istic and subjective interpretation. 

_ The purpose of the volume is to discuss the nature and interpreta- 
tion of prophecy, with reference to the late attacks on the authority 


of the Bible, and in the new light thrown upon the subject by recent 
inquiries. Dr. Fairbairn frankly admits that_what has been written 
by rationalists, and by fanatics, also, of the Cummings and Frere 


school, necessarily forces on the believers in the divine origin of 
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prophecy a more fundamental investigation of the whole subject; and. 
he believes this will lead to more correct views respecting the proper 
function and essential characteristics of prophecy. And though we 
think he fails in his explanation of some special difficulties, which he 
is forced to regard as exceptions to the general principles which he 
seeks to establish, he has, notwithstanding, produced a work of real 
value, and which deserves the careful study of Christian ministers and 
teachers. 

We heartily welcome all such books, whatever special exceptions 
may be taken, on the general ground that they serve to show the 
necessity, importance and reward of a thorough and patient study 
(not mere reading) of the Bible. Few recent volumes exhibit the 
results of such study to better advantage. Chap. V. Pt. I. on the 
“ Prophetic Style and Diction,” is a treasure-house of thought and 
information. 


6. Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 311. 


This is a collection of Essays by the man of all others most able 
to give instruction on the subjects discussed. Few writers or lec- 
turers have been able so completely to popularize the difficult pas- 
sages of this difficult science, and to invest its perplexing facts and 
profound and far-reaching conclusions with such a conversational 
charm, as Prof. Agassiz. Prof. Silliman was the only man who could 
approach him in this respect. The very titles of the chapters in this 
volume have a fascination — “Mountains and their Origin,” “The 
Growth of Continents,” “The Fern Forests of the Carboniferous 
Period,” “The Formation of Glaciers,” &c. 


7. Spiritualism Identical with Ancient Sorcery,,New Testament Demonology, and 
Modern Witchcraft; With the Testimony of God and Man against it. By W. M’Don- 
ald. Carlton & Porter. pp. 212. 


The explanation of the phenomena of spiritualism given in this 
book, is as absurd as that -of its own disciples. It is as easy to 
believe that they are the work of spirits, as to believe they are the 
work of the devil; to say nothing of the difficulty of believing in the 
devil himself. As a collection of facts related to the history of spirit- 
ualism, its character and moral influence, the book may be useful ; but 
as a psychological or theological exposition of its phenomena, it is of 


no value, having neither originality, learning, nor logic to recom- 
mend it. 


8. Short Sermons to News Boys: With a History of the Formatiog of the News 
Boys’ Lodging-House. By Charles L. Brace. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


An admirable book in every way ; for its information, its spirit, its 
aims, and its valuable hints to those who are laboring among the per- 
ishing classes. Its history of the formation of the News Boys’ 
Lodging House and Bank, and of the saving influence of these insti 
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tutions on the young outcasts, is full of encouragement and hopeful 
prophecies. And the sermons are beyond praise for their admirable 
fitness to the character, condition and wants of those to whom they 
were addressed, We advise clergymen to obtain this book, study it, 
and learn from it the art of adaptation in public speaking. We 
heartily thank both author and publisher for its timely publication.. 


9. Temperance Recollections. Labors, Defeats, Triumphs. By John Marsh, D. D- 
Charles Scribner & Co. pp. 378. : 


No man has a better right than Dr. Marsh to put on the title-page 
of such a book, quorum pars fui; for no man has been more com- 
pletely identified, from the beginning, with the temperance struggle. 
If one desires to know the history of this cause, including the Wash- 
ingtonian movement, the Irish outburst under Father Matthew, the 
Maine Law conflict, together with personal anecdotes and descriptions 
of the leading champions and orators, let him, by all means procure 
this volume; and especially if he intends to speak in public on the 


subject. 


10. Summer Rest. By Gail Hamilton. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 356. 


Though this volume is marked by the usual affectations of the 
author, it is fresh, piquant and amusing; pervaded with the clear air 
of the country, and odorous with the blossoms and sweet breath of 
summer. Beside this, some portions of it are alive with strong good 
sense, and sound practical suggestions on the topics of the day. Ex- 
amples of this will be found in the chapters on “The Sabbath,” and 
“The Kingdom Coming,” which deserve the special consideration of 
religious people; the last, particularly, revealing as it does a vein-of 
genuine common sense, a serious, earnest thought, and withal a 
reading of the Bible, for which we had not given Miss Gail credit. 
The book will prove pleasant and profitable for “Summer Rest.” 


11. Poems by the Author of John Halifax. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 260. 


This little gem in “blue and gold” is a collection of Miss Muloch’s 
fugitive pieces, several of which are acknowledged here for the first 
time. The poems of the heart are marked with true pathos and feel- 


ing; and the religious poems are full of tenderness and of the spirit 
of true piety, revealing the discipline of sorrow, and the peace of 
Christian trust. Many of them are very beautiful, and it will do the 
heart good to read and remember them. 


12. Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part II. From Samuel to the 
Gevitety._ By Arthur P. Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. Charles Scribner & 

. pp. . 

The “Christian Examiner” calls this an “extremely pretentious 


book.” On what it founds the statement we cannot imagine; for 
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surely no author ever gave his readers a more frank, modest and un- 
pretending statement of his object in writing, and of what they were, 
and were not, to expect in a book, than Dean Stanley in these volumes, 
They are Lectures, not a History; and they are lectures of the Jewish 
Church, not of the nation in its political growth and aspects, any far- 
ther than these are necessarily associated with its religious develop- 
ment. The author distinctly disavows “any pretensions to critical or 
linguistic research,” and makes no show of any elaborate investigation 
of the origin and authorship of, or the exact measure of historical author- 
ity attaching to, special portions of the records. And yet every page 
reveals the thorough and careful study given to the text. and the efforts 
made to bring out a clear and consistent narrative from the confused and 
difficult statements of different writers. The results of study are 
visible enough, but not the means by which they were reached. 

But the charm of these volumes of Dean Stanley is the fresh and 
vivid representation of the life-and persons of the times reviewed. 
They are full of portraits and pictures exquisitely painted, and mostly, 
as far as we can judge from the materials in hand, true to life and his- 
tory. Reading the animated and lively narrative, we feel that we are 
in the midst of the scenes described, and talk with living men, not 
mere shadows; and in this way the Bible history is made real, is 
brought into connection with the general life of the world, and throbs 
all through with. an intense life and interest. 

These volumes should not only be in the hands of ministers and 
theological students, but in every family library, on the same shelf 
with the Bible. Then would the reading of the Bible become equally 
interesting and profitable; then would Saul, and David, and Solomon, 
and Elijah, and Jeremiah, be no longer shadows, or skeletons, but men 
clothed upon with living flesh, of like passions with ourselves ; and their 
feelings, words and acts would come into line with the thoughts, feel- 
ings and deeds of men of other nations and times. 


18. Life of Benjamin Silliman, M, D., L. L. D., Late Professor in Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, and Geology in Yale College. Chiefly from his Manuscript Reminiscences, 
Diaries and Correspondence. By George P Fisher, Professor in Yale College. Chas. 
Scribner & Co. 2 Vols. pp. 407, 408. 


A biography of which American science may well be proud. It is 
the record of one of the noblest and best of men, as well as one of the 
most learned and profound scientific students of our land; and one 
whose original investigations and honorable achievements in the field 
of discovery, early attracted the attention of European philosophers 
and scholars to the successful prosecution of chemical and geological 
studies in this country. The history of such a man as Prof. Silliman, 
of his beginnings in natural science, his enthusiasm, the growth of his 
mind, the enlargement of his studies, the ever extending field of his 
investigations into the order and processes of creation, his ever grow- 
ing reverence for the Creator, the splendid results of his labors, cannot 
but be pleasing and profitable to all, and especially inspiring to the 
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youthful and ambitious student. We well remember the enthusiasm 
with which his lectures inspired us thirty-two years ago, and how we 
followed him, hammer in hand, studying the rocks, and listening to his, 
delightful conversation. 

We have not room to point out all the attractions of these volumes ; 
but the earlier portions filled with recollections of the times and prom- 
nent men of the Revolution ; his interviews and extensive correspon- 
dence with some of the most distinguished personages of Europe and 
America ; his intimate relations to the growth and efficiency of Yale 
College ; the religious feeling which pervades all his labors; his con- 
scientious, discharge of duty ; his genial spirit, and domestic tenderness ; 
these features make his biography one of the most charming books of 
the day. 

ae College Professor in the country should have these volume 
continually on his study table. 


14. Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. pp. 355. 


This work has been so generally read by all classes, both in England 
- and in our own country, and its treatment of the subject discussed so am- 
ply set forth in quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and daily journals, that 
an elaborate notice at this date would be largely a repetition of what is 
already familiar to our readers. It is certainly one of the freshest 
books of our time, and is marked by equal vigor and freedom of 
thought; and yet we cannot help thinking it has been over-rated. 

The object of the author is to set us down among the Jews at the 
time Christ lived and taught, and by help of the gospels to give us an 
intellectual and moral portrait of him, to discover the aim and method 
of his teaching and action, the thing he really sought to accomplish, 
and the means he employed to this end—or, in his own words, to 
answer this question: —* What was Christ’s object in founding the 
Society which is called by his name, and how is it adapted to attain 
that object ?” 

He does not touch any of the vexed questions of theology or criti- 
cism ; there is no discussion of the authorship or historical integrity of 
the evangelical narratives; though it is plain enough that he feels him- 
self free to accept or reject, as suits his purpose, the statements of the 
sacred writers. He announces the probable necessity of adopting 
other conclusions than those which “apostles have sealed with their 
authority,” and affirms that “nothing is more natural than that 
exaggerations and even inventions should be mixed in our biographies 
(of Christ) with genuine facts,” and that “in some special cases (of 
miracles) stories have been related which have no foundation what- 
ever.” And he freely expresses doubts respecting the reliability of 
the fourth gospel, as on page 191, “¢f we believe St. John:” &c. 

And it is certain that his imagination, in making up his picture, 
often supplied him with material not to be found in the record. As 
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an example, take the account given of Christ’s conduct regarding the 
woman taken in adultery, p. 116: — 

._ “ He was seized with an intolerable sense of shame. He could not meet the eye of 
the crowd, or of thejaccusers, and perhaps, at that moment, least of all of the woman. 
Standing as he did in the midst of an os multitude that did not in the least appre- 
ciate his feelings, he could not escape. In his burning embarrassment, and confusion 
he stooped down so as to hide his face, and began writing with his finger on the 
ground. His tormentors continued their clamor, until he raised his head for a moment 
and said, ‘ He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone at her,’ and then 
instantly returned to his former attitude. They had a glimpse, perhaps, of the glowing 
blush upon his face, and awoke suddenly with astonishment to a new sense of their 
condition and their conduct.’’ 

Now all this may have happened as stated by our author, but as 
he was not probably there (though the minute particulars intimate 
the contrary), and as nothing of the sort is found in St. John’s narra- 
tive, we think it a somewhat fanciful picture for one who starts out 
with the declaration that he shall ‘give us only those conclusions 
which “ the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to warrant.” 
Other examples of the play of his imagination may be seen on page 
160, and in the account of Zaccheus, pp. 262 —265. See also on 
page 298: “The words of forgiveness uttered on the cross refer 
simply to the Roman Soldiers, for whom pardon is asked on the 
ground that they do not understand what they are doing!” 

Still the book abounds with original views, and presents many 
facts in a new and interesting light, which will secure attention and 
study, if not conviction and faith. The chapters on The Enthusiasm 
of Humanity, on The Temptation, and on Christ’s Credentials, are 
examples of this. And the passage on page 54 is specially suggestive 
as‘ an explanation of the difficulty which presents itself to every 
mind — How did the enemies of Jesus, seeing the exhibition of his 
miraculous power, and knowing he could destroy them at any moment, 
dare to insult and provoke him as they did? 

The chapters on Positive Morality, Forgiveness, Mercy, Resent- 
ment, Edification, and the Christian a Law to Himself, are the results 
of profound thought, and show how thoroughly the author has read, 
digested and assimilated the narratives of the Saviour’s life and teach- 
ing. We do not mean by this that we accept all he says on these 
themes; on the contrary there are many things open to criticism ; 
and others we should reject as unwarrantable assumptions and forced 
interpretations ; but it is impossible to read them without feeling that 
we are following a bold and original thinker, whose power of pene- 
tration, sharp analysis, comprehensive grasp, and breadth of view, 
have seldom been surpassed. The great error of the book, it seems 
to us, lies in the entirely independent position in which it places 

‘Christ in regard to the Father, and the personal allegiance, the in- 
tense loyalty to himself as king, which he is represented as demanding 
of all his followers as the absolute condition of discipleship. We do 
not find this in the Gospels. No one thought gets more frequent 
expression than that of his dependence on God. His words, his 
works, his doctrines, everything is referred to the Father. “I can 
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do nothing of myself” — “my meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me”—‘“my doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me” — “the 
Father who sent me gave me a commandment” — “I must work the 
works of him who sent me,” &c. But so far as this book is con- 
cerned, one would scarcely know that Christ regarded himself as sent 
at all, or as doing any work but that which he had devised out of his 
own heart, without any reference to God, or his infinite purpose 
and plan. So with regard to absolute loyalty to his person as the 
king — he demanded no such thing, but loyalty to God’s truth, faith 
in the doctrines he taught, fidelity to the principles and the work of 
the kingdom to be — this, and not loyalty to him as a royal person- 
age, was the condition of discipleship. It was the truth, the work, 
not himself, that was supreme in all his teachings. 


15. Honor May. pp. 404. 

St. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brewster. pp. 442. 

Leighton Court: A Country-House Story. By Henry Kingsley. pp. 190. 
Asphodel. pp. 224. re 


These four volumes are all from the prolific press of Ticknor & 
Fields, and are in their usual neat and tasty style. 

Honor May is a story written in the interests of music, and is de- 
signed to show its important influence as a means of refined and spir- 
itual culture, as well as of intense enjoyment. It is written in a 
style of great purity, and is pervaded by a truly religious element. 

St. Martin’s Summer is a record of travel and residence in. Italy. 
It is full of classical and historical reminiscences, as well as of the 
sentiments and pleasing emotions excited in the bosom of every culti- 
vated person, by a visit to the many places in Italy made sacred by 
their associations with the past. 

Leighton Court is a delightful story of English country life among 
the gentry, and is remarkable for great individuality of character, a 
curious intricacy of plot, and beautiful pictures from nature and life. 
Its landscape painting is in the author’s best style; and there is noth- 
ing much better. 

Asphodel may be judged by the following, the closing chapter of 
the book ; for which let us be thankful : — “Thus the measure of days 
was fulfilled, while by the good fight of every hour was nourished 
the sacred flower which is planted by the rivers of the world. One 
who had pressed life’s fading blossoms to his breast, and felt their 
cool, frail petals, had learned from them that even he, and such as he, 
may hear from afar the coursing winds as they fan the Asphodel, 
and, listening, know that the true lily of love waves forever to the 
faithful in those far, unfading gardens.” 


16. A New Translation of the Prophets, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
George R. Noyes, D. D., Professor of Hebrew in Harvard bere | 8d edition, 
with a new Introduction and Additional Notes. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
Clation. pp. xci. 271, 413. 


No one acquainted with Dr. Noyes will question his learning or. 
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ability, however much he may separate from him in regard to the 
question of inspiration, and the true character and office of the ancient 
prophets. The translation and notes are an invaluable aid in bring- 
ing out the letter and meaning of the original text: and the student 
of the Scriptures who aims to teach others, can scarcely do without 
the very many important corrections and suggestions afforded him by 
the labors of Prof. Noyes on Job, the Psalms, and the Prophets. 
We could point out numerous passages from each of these books, 
where the reading is entirely changed, and a new meaning evolved by 
the translation ; to say nothing of the exegetical value of the notes by 
which it is sustained. 

The -Jntroduction is an elaborate and learned discussion of the sub- 
ject of prophetic inspiration and infallibility, of the question whether 
the prophets did on any occasion predict future events by divine aid 
or authority, and especially whether they foretold the person, office 
and work of the Messiah. It is sufficient to say that Dr. Noyes re- 
gards the prophets as religious teachers only, predicting nothing future 
by any divine inspiration, but only as any shrewd observer of charac- 
ter and passing events might foretell possible consequences. They 
made many mistakes, and whatever fulfilment resulted was accidental. 
None of them ever had Christ in mind, in any prophecy, so called ; 
but those predictions supposed generally to refer to the Saviour, were 
spoken in regard to a temporal king, or of the Jewish people. 

We advise the reading of this Introduction in connection with Fair- 
bairn’s work on Prophecy already noticed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Poor Matt: or, The Clouded Intellect. By Jean Ingelow. Roberts Brothers. 


History of England since the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James 
A. Froude. Vols. v. vi. Scribner & Co. [To be noticed.] 


Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plain; Explorations of New Territory; a Trip across the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Winter; Descriptions of the Habits oF Different Animals found in the 
West, and the Methods of Hunting Them; with Incidents in the Life of different Fron- 
tier men, &c. By Col. R. B. Marcy, U. S. A., Author of the Prairie Traveller. With 
numerous Illustrations. Harper & brothers. [The ample title of a delightful volume, 
of which more in the next number.] 


Battle Echoes: or Lessons from the War. By George B Ide, D. D. Boston: Gould 
Lincoln. 
Victory. [The Prize Series.] Boston: R. A. Ballou. 

Ps Queen Mother and Rosamond. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Ticknor & 
ields. 


eo Scriptural Law of Divorce. By Alvah Hovey, D. D. Boston: Gould & 
incoln. 
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ArticLeE XXIII. 
Liberal Education —its Object and Claims. 


“No small part of the blunders,” says Hare, “ made by 
modern theorizers on education, may be traced to their igno- 
rance or forgetfulness that education is more than instruc- 
tion.” If these “ blunders ”’ were limited to mere theorizers, 
we might, perhaps, safely suffer them to pass unnoticed. Is 
not this, however, one of the most practical questions which can 
present itself to a young man as he enters upon a preparatory 
course of studies? How commonly do.young men who have 
ample time and means, decide whether to take the regular, or 
only a partial course in our colleges, simply on the ground 
that some pursuits require instruction in certain branches 
while others do not. Thus our young men who propose to 
enter into business that does not absolutely require a knowl- 
edge of Latin, Greek, Metaphysics, and the higher Mathe- 
matics, are apt to think, and are not unfrequently told by 
injudicious friends, that it is a waste of time to spend four 
years in the regular College course. Now this is founded in 
‘an utter ignorance of the great end of all our studies. Un- 
doubtedly the student should be taught and instructed; but 
these processes are simply means; the ultimate end of all 
teaching and instruction being education. The real question 
for consideration is not whether the curriculum of our colleges 
embraces the knowledge and processes we meet in practical 
life ; but whether it is best adapted to quicken apprehension, 
to train the judgment, to give habits of close observation, dis- 
crimination, and reasoning, to stimulate and rectify the imag- 
ination and the taste. If so, it ministers to the development, 
the education of the student. 

That this curriculum is in all respects perfect, I should hes- 
itate to affirm. In fact, I have seldom known any undergrad- 
uate who was not able to point out many faults in it, and sug 
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gest radical reforms. Such as it is, however, it is the result 
of the experience of the wisest educators of all past times ; 
and it would surely be an act of modesty on the part of our 
young men to imitate the conservatism of the first settlers of 
Connecticut, who, we are told by Washington Irving, decreed 
that “the colony should be governed by the laws of God, till 
they had time to make better.” 

This same “ blunder,” as Hare calls it, manifests itself in 
all departments of education, from the Grammar School to 
the College. We confound mechanical regularity with organic 
form; and we often mistake what is zmpressed on the pupil, 
for education, or organic growth. Now teaching, instruction, 
training, being but means, it is only when students are taught 
in all necessary processes, instructed in principles, informed of 
facts, and trained in correct habits, that there follows a result- 
ant effect which we call education,—the development and 
strengthening of all the faculties with a sufficient capital of 
knowledge and skill to begin the serious business of life. Not 
that a student may not be well educated by other means than 
the regular collegiate course, nor that every one who takes 
this course and receives his degree, is necessarily well edu- 
cated. There are, undoubtedly, well educated men that have 
never been within the walls of a college. These, however, 
are exceptional cases, and establish no precedent for general 
application. Our collegiate course is prepared neither for 
geniuses nor dunces; but for the average of respectable talent. 
Neither is it a special preparation for what are sometimes 
called the learned professions. It is as necessary for the mer- 
chant and mechanic, as for the lawyer, the doctor, or the cler- 
gyman. Indeed, if there is a class of men in the community 
who, for success in life, especially require well developed and 
well trained minds, it is our merchants. True, in older coun- 
tries, where trade has been taught to run in regular channels, 
the life of a merchant may sometimes be one of mere routine; 
but with us, where nothing is settled, where new sources of 


wealth are constantly opening, where new wants and new 
combinations, are daily calling for a change of measures, what 
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but the discernment, the discrimination, the comprehensive 
judgment, which are the legitimate results of a liberal educa- 
tion, can furnish any reasonable hope of success ? 

The literary man may take time for gathering and arrang- 
ing his material ; the facts and principles on which he reasons 
are fixed and immutable; but the merchant must take the 
world on the wing ; its political condition, a partial failure of 
the usual crops, the balance of trade, the price of gold, the 
success of some doubtful expedition, and a thousand other cir- 
cumstances are to be taken into consideration, and a judgment 
formed almost instantly, involving thousands of dollars,— pér- 
haps even success or failure. 

Who will say that this does not require a mind as fertile, 
and as rigidly trained, as the performance of professional or 
literary labors? And then how important to the community 
and to themselves that our successful merchants and manufac- 
turers should be men who know how to make wealth a bless- 
‘ing to themselves and others ! 

We know of few scenes more melancholy than that of a 
man with all the means of happiness, except the capacity of 
enjoyment ; one who sits down to a feast of all the dainties the 
world furnishes, with no appetite for anything but the most 
meagre viands. One of the most creditable things connected: 
with successful business men in our country, and especially in 
New England, is the wise liberality many of them have man- 
ifested in the use of their wealth. There is scarcely a chari- 
table institution or college in the country that does not stand. 
as a monument of the princely munificence of men, who, 
though sometimes stigmatized as worshippers of the “ almighty 
dollar,” value it only as a means of promoting virtue, religion 
and sound learning. It is the emphatic testimony of practical 
men to the value of what many of them lacked, but of which 


they were wise enough to see the value, and paren enough 
to provide for others. 


As has been already intimated, and as the existence of stich 


men shows, there are exceptional cases of men who, by 
making the most of limited means, and following, outside of 
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college walls, essentially a college course of discipline, have 
obtained the results of that course —a good education. Such 
men, however, as far as we have known, far from boasting of 
what they have done, most keenly feel the loss of that disci- 
plinary course, marked out for the four years of college life. 
They feel, in all their subsequent investigations, the disadvan- 
tages to which they are put by the lack of this early and sys- 
tematic training. The term “self-made,” applied by others to 
such persons, is one of honor. When, however, we hear men 
claim to be self-made, the arrogance of the claim is slightly 
suggestive of the handiwork of some of “ nature’s journey- 
men, who have made men and not made them well.” They 
are not, however, self-made men, but men “sent into this 
breathing world scarce half made up,” and let loose upon 
society in their unfinished state. Lowell has one of this class 
in his mind when he said,— 


“Tf he boasted, ’twas simply that he was self-made, 
A position which I, for one, never gainsaid, 


My respect for my Maker, supposing a skill 
In his works, which our hero would answer but ill; 
And I trust that the mould which he used may be cracked, or he, 


Made bold by success may make broad his phylactory, 
And set up a kind of a man-manufactory ; 
A fact which I shudder to think about, seeing 


That man is a moral, accountable being.” — 


We are aware that there are men who think that more 
practical knowledge may be imparted than is given in our 
curriculum, without detriment to the disciplinary character of 
our colleges. Perhaps so. And we are happy to know that 
those engaged in the management of our colleges are not 
unmindful of the just claims of practical science, and that 
every year attempts are made in nearly all our colleges more 
perfectly to adapt the course not to the wishes, perhaps, but to 
the wants of students. The organization of our College 


Faculties is such as to afford a guaranty that the claims of the 


several branches of learning will be regarded. 
The professor in each department usually has,— and cer- 
tainly ought to have —an exalted idea of the importance of 
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those branches in which he gives instruction. Thus, in laying 
out the course, or in preparing the programme, each depart- 
ment has its advocate, while the programme is the joint work 
of the whole faculty; and if “in the multitude of council 
there is safety,’ I think there is little danger that our college 
course will be found radically wrong. 

Professional schools of Medicine, Law, and Divinity are not 
intended as substitutes for the college course, which is essen- 
tially disciplinary ; but for instruction in the principles, and 
for teaching the processes peculiar to the profession. 

It is right that students should be taught in what they are 
to do, instructed in what they should understand, informed of 
facts that they should know; but they should be educated for 
what they are to be. They may be taught, instructed, 
informed, with reference to their special calling—this is the 
leading purpose in professional training — but they must be 
educated to be men, and with reference to their whole ex- 
istence. It should be understood that the college course does 
not profess to turn out Lawyers, Engineers, Carpenters, 
Doctors, and shall we say — Ministers? It rather lays a foun- 
dation broad and deep, on which may be reared a higher and 
more symmetrical reputation in any department of life— 
whether of business, of mechanical skill, or of professional 
excellence. 

So much may be said in behalf of the most liberal culture, 
for all who have the means, without reference to their partic- 
ular calling in life; and, considered merely as a means of 
success, we believe it of equal value to the agriculturalist, the 
manufacturer, and the merchant, as to the professional man. 

But while the claims of a liberal education may be vindi- 
cated on utilitarian principles, they have yet higher sanctions. 
That “honesty is the best policy,” has passed to a proverb; 
and yet itis doubtful if any man was ever perfectly honest 
from policy. It is possible, however, to educate that “ para- 
gon of animals,” — man,— so that it will seem to others, and 
perhaps even to himself, that no part of his nature has been 
left undeveloped. As aman of the world he may be fully 
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prepared for all the public duties of life; and yet those 
elements of character which distinguish him as a moral and 
religious being may not only remain dormant, but be eaten 
out of him by the cares of life, and the grovelings of selfish- 
ness. 

Archbishop Whately, in his Annotations on the Essays of 
Bacon, mentions a remarkable fact as presenting a curious 
analogy in insect life to that which I have here stated :— 


“ Most people know that the butterfly, (the Greek name 
for which is the same that signifies, also, soul,) comes from a 
caterpillar, or larva, (as it is called by naturalists,) from the 
idea that the caterpillar is a kind of mask, or disguise, of the 
future butterfly within. And it has been found by microscop- 
ical observation that it is literally so— that a distinct butter- 
fly, only undeveloped, is contained within the body of the 
caterpillar, and that the organs of digestion, and respiration 
of the caterpillar, are quite distinct from the future butterfly 
which it encloses, and suitable only to its life as a grub. Now 
there is a class of insects which pierce the caterpillar with a 
long, sharp sting, and deposit their eggs there, which being 
hatched, the young flies feed upon the inward parts of their 
victims; and a most wonderful circumstance connected with 
the process is, that the caterpillar, thus attacked, thrives as 
well during his larva life as those that have escaped. For, by 
a remarkable instinct, the grubs do not injure any of the 
organs of the caterpillar, but feed only on the enclosed butter- 
fly ; consequently it is hardly possible to distinguish a cater- 
pillar that has these enemies within, from one that has been 
untouched. But when the mask is thrown aside, the hidden 
butterfly is entirely consumed.” 


Now is there not something analogous to this in human 
culture? May not aman éxhibit all the fulness and glossy 
grace of the caterpillar, while the ichneumon flies of avarice, 
of sensuality, of inordinate ambition, and of selfishness, are 
secretly consuming the germ of tbe future angel within? If 
so, this “ cunning’st pattern of excelling nature,”’ so noble in 
reason, so infinite in faculties, in form and moving so express 


and admirable, in action so like an angel, in apprehension so 
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like a god,” becomes merely the “ yon of animals, the 
quintessence of dust.” 

That, certainly, is no complete system of education, either 
mental or moral, which ignores or undervalues the importance 
of habit; and while this, from its very nature, is more espe- 
cially a personal matter, it would be difficult to estimate the 
value of college discipline in the formation of mental and 
moral character. It may not always seem “ joyous ” at the 
time; but if allowed to have its “ perfect work,” it is not one 
of the least advantages of a liberal education. 

Habits of thought, habits of study, habits of acting, are the 
almost invariable antecedents of corresponding mental and 
moral character. 

Now, temptations to laziness, to irregularity, even to vice, 
are so insidious that, with most men, some extraneous pressure 
is necessary till the habit has hardened into principle. What 
proportion of the young men who graduate from our colleges 
could, without the aid of college rules, and recitation hours, 
make such a distribution of the studies of the course, that all 
should receive their due attention? The gossamer meshes of 
habit are so fine, and so insidiously wind themselves around 
us, that we are often entirely unconscious of them, till we are 
held fast, for good or evil, in their embrace. And the temp- 
tation comes not as 


“a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


On the other hand, 


“ The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.” 


No moral lectwres will be found a substitute for training in 
good habits. It seems almost like a personal insult to be cau- 
tioned against a danger which seems so unreal. It looks to 
the young like cowardice, lack of manly spirit, to fear to 
play in the outer circles of the maelstrom of vice. And yet 
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it is not cowardice ; neither is it courage to court temptation ; 
it is foolhardiness. 

Now in every thing essential to mental discipline and moral 
training, the college, we think, furnishes what can rarely, if 
ever, be obtained elsewhere; and we would urge upon every 
young man, whatever his plan of life, if possible to secure the 
advantages of the full college course. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
Death in Adam, Life in Christ. 


In THE fifteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians we find a state- 
ment, which suggests the subject of this article. It is famil- 
iar to every Christian, and more especially to those who have 
been accustomed to quote it as a proof-text of their peculiar 
doctrine. It reads as follows: —‘“ As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

It would seem that the life and death here named must be 
antithetical in their relations; and if so, then those who 
would know of the nature of that life, should first consider 
the nature of the death with which it is contrasted. 

Acting upon this suggestion, and in view of the fact that in 
the consideration of this subject reference must be made to 
Adam, as well as to Christ, we go back to the record of his 
life, and ask if any death is therein spoken of, and if so, what 
death ? skits 

In the second chapter of Genesis we read that the Lord 
God took Adam and put him into the Garden of Eden to 
dress and keep it. ‘And the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” 
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In the third chapter of the same book, we read that both 
Adam and Eve did eat of fruit from that forbidden tree; and 
immediately following the statement of this fact, is God’s 
announcement to the transgressor, in these words, viz. :— 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

In the first of said passages Adam was forewarned of a 
death that would surely follow certain acts. In the announce- 
ment made to him, subsequent to those acts, he was told that 
death was then unavoidable. In the history given of Adam, 
we find no other reference to any death of which he was fore- 
warned ; and it is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the 
passage in Corinthians was written with reference to one, or 
both, of these passages in Genesis. Of the Death referred to 
in the words, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return,” we can have no doubt. That was natural death; 
but, in regard to the death which was to be experienced by 
Adam in the day of transgression, there is room for diversity 
of opinion, as the controversies of past ages demonstrate. 
Now, if we were sure that Paul referred to the announcement 
made subsequent to transgression, then the other passage 
would not demand our critical attention. As the case stands, 
it becomes important that we ascertain, if possible, just what 
the apostle meant by the words, “ As in Adam all die.” 

Let us make sure of our foundation before we rest an argu- 
ment thereon; and to this end we will consider with greater 
particularity the history of Adam. 

Some have supposed that the account which we have in the 
Bible of Eden and its first human pair is all an allegory ; but, 
as on any supposition whatever, there must have been a first 
man and woman, and a place, also, which they inhabited, we 
are justified in saying that Adam and Eve answer as well to 
one necessity, and Eden to the other, as any beings, or condi- 
tion, of which we could conceive. We absolutely know that 
the first human pair were not fabulous beings. We know 
that the place they inhabited must have been mundane. 
Therefore, without raising the question of the authorship or 
genuineness of the Pentateuch, we may properly accept the 
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history of Adam and Eve as found therein, and clearly see 
that, for many reasons, it cannot be merely allegorical. 
The chain of geneological descent has its first links in Eden, 
and if those links are mythical, the whole past is unloosed 
from its fastenings, and the root of the generations is 
unknown. If Adam and Eve are only fabulous beings, then 
do we know not if there ever were a Cain or Abel, a Seth or 
Enoch, a Methuselah or Noah; and the shadows of the far 
past may reach so far towards the present that we cannot 
know where, in history, the incredible ends, and the reliable 
begins. 

If Adam was not the first man, why does St. Paul speak of 
him as such, and argue from the alleged fact of death in him, 
to the all-important doctrine of universal life in Christ 
Jesus ? 

The Mosaic record commends itself to our faith in so many 
of its statements, and is so endorsed by probability, by the 
opinions of learned men, by the statements of inspired apos- 
tles, and by what we may deem the necessities of the case, 
that it were madness to call it alla myth. Some parts of it 
must be literal history. Yet, doubtless, the first chapters of 
the Bible are a mixture of fact and allegory; nor may we 
presume to draw the line which shall accurately divide one 
from the other. The description given of the garden of Eden, 
or of the garden in Eden, cannot be literal in all its parts ; and 
this point deserves attention, as it will help to throw light on 
the subject we are approaching through these suggestions. 

In Eden, which, according to the signification of the word, 
should have been delightful, we are informed that God planted 
a garden, in which, among other things, was “every tree that 
was pleasant to the sight, and good for food.” Here the first 
man was placed, and full liberty was given him to eat of all 
the fruit in this charming garden, except that which hung 
from the boughs of the “tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” Of the tree of life he could eat freely ; and this fact is 
material in the consideration of our subject. But as we 
peruse the history of Adam, and read of a serpent which 
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talked with Eve, and of a fruit which possessed the strange 
power of imparting “the knowledge of good and evil,” 
to those who should eat of it, we see, at once, that here is the 
blending of allegory with fact; and are thus prepared to find 
some metaphor in all parts of the record. 

Some writers have said that the description given of the 
garden is a figurative representation of the moral condition of 
its inhabitants ; but that cannot be true, for in that case the 
fruit of the trees growing in the garden must have ministered 
to the moral necessities of those living there. The tree of 
life could not have been an exception to this fact. It, with 
the others, is represented as bearing fruit good for food; and 
if the description is of the moral condition of man, then the 
fruit good for food must have had moral qualities. But if the 
tree of life was a tree of moral life, and bore fruit good for 
food, previous to the transgression, why were our first parents 
kept from it after their act of sin? They must have needed 
moral life, after that event, even more than before; and it can- 
not be a true theory of interpretation which represents God as 
guarding with a flaming sword, the tree of moral life, to keep 
his sinful children away from the source of their salvation. 
Yet, such conclusion would be inevitable were we to say that 
the history is an allegorical representation of the moral condi- 
tion of Adam and Eve. ) 

After they had eaten of the “ tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil,” our version of the Bible represents God as saying, 
“ Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good and 
evil: and now, lest he put forth his hand and take also of the 
tree of life, and live forever, therefore the Lord sent him forth 
from the garden, to till the soil from whence he was taken.” 
This is an awkward sentence; and in its construction, regard- 
less of the fact set forth therein, we see that there is some- 
thing wrong. But when we find that in its present form it 
makes good the words of the tempter, wherein he said to the 
woman, “ In the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,” we 
feel assured that our translation of this passage has not given 
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us the true sense of the original text; and by consulting the 
best Hebrew scholars of the first century, we find them of the 
same opinion. Indeed, the Samaritan version, the Syriac and 
the Septuagint, do not give this passage as it stands in our 
English translation. -One writer renders the passage as 
follows: —‘“ And the Lord God said, the man who was like 
one of us that is, in his purity and uprightness, has fallen, 
is robbed of his excellence, and has added the knowledge of 
evil to the knowledge of good;— and now, lest he, by con- 
tinuing to eat of the tree of life shall live forever in his sinful 
and miserable state, I will remove him from that tree, and set 
a guard in that place, that he re-enter no more.” 

Now if this, or something like this, be the true sense of the 
passage, then it follows that God did not remove man from 
the possibility of obtaining moral life, but from the possibility 
of suffering forever the consequences of sin’ in the mortal 
state. And may we not conclude that here is suggested the 
nature of that death which was unknown to man until after 
the transgression? May we not conclude that when God said 
to Adam, “In the day thou eatest thereof; thou shalt surely 
die,” he referred to the same death which was named in the 
sentence that he pronounced after the fact of sin? And is 
there any other death named, or suggested, in any other part 
of ‘the history of the first transgression? Men have, indeed, 
preached and written about a moral death in Adam, a spiritual 
death, and an eternal death; but while we know that moral 
death may be the result of sin, we do not see, in the history 
of Adam’s transgression, any reference to such a penalty; 
much less such reference as one in the condition of the first 


man would have comprehended. 


Doubtless, the dwellers in Eden had looked upon decay and 
death in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, before the day 


in which they sinned. We may not doubt that the bright 
flowers had withered in their hands, and that animals of dif- 
ferent kinds had perished within the limited sphere of their 
personal observation. If so, they could at once comprehend 
the assurance that in the day of transgression, “ dying, they 
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should die;” but most certainly they were not prepared to 
‘receive, from such language, the obscure and altogether 
hidden idea of a moral death. When, after sinning, they 
were told that they were destined to return unto the dust, 
whence they came, they could, doubtless, comprehend such 
a declaration ; for it must have reminded them of the broken 
law, and the penalty attached thereto. 

The reader may think that Adam could have comprehended 
the fact, that misery and moral death result from sinful acts, 
as easily as he could the fact of natural death, from any of its 
causes ; but, should we grant that this was so in all cases 
where the language used was clear and unmistakable, it 
would not show that any such impressions -were made upon 
his mind by the words, “ In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die;” or in the sentence, “ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” Still further, we can see that, 
if it were otherwise, and if our first parents were capable of 
understanding an obscure and hidden sense in the passages 
last named, these passages could not teach the doctrine of 
moral death, and at the same time stand as the subject of 
the first part of that antithesis found in St. Paul’s words, “ As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. To 
the evidence touching this last named proposition let us now 
attend. 

While, as already stated, we cannot doubt that Adam by 

-his sinful act brought sorrow upon his soul, and so, in a cer- 
tain sense, died to the peace and innocence which, otherwise, 
he would have continued to enjoy; and while we know that 
all who sin bring on themselves a similar penalty, and so die 
in the same way; yet we have facts which prove that such 
death is not universal, and cannot be contrasted with that life 
in Christ, of which the apostle wrote in the passage aforesaid. 

Does a child that lives a single month, only, follow Adam in 


his transgression, disobey God, eat of forbidden fruit, in any 
possible sense bring sorrow upon its soul, and thus die to its 


life of purity and happiness? We do not believe that such a 
child is under condemnation because of Adam’s transgression. 
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We know that by its own ‘volition it could not sin. How, 
then, does it die morally in Adam? Millions of such chil- 
dren, similar in their nature and moral condition to those who 
were by the Saviour set forth as types of the kingdom of 
heaven, have passed away from earth wholly unconscious that 
sin was in the world ; and it is, therefore, impossible that they 
should have experienced sorrow as the result of sin, or have 
died to innocence and purity in consequence thereof. f 

Consider, also, the case of the idiot. Can such a being die 
in Adam, morally? Is such an one responsible to the law, of 
which he has no conception? Of this class there have been 
many thousands. 

Take, finally, as an illustration of this subject, the heathen 
nations, unto whom the knowledge of the living God was 
never made known. Have they sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression, and thus become morally dead by 
disobeying a law of which they have no knowledge? The 
apostle says that sin is not imputed where there is no law, and 
he cites the period from Adam to Moses, in which death 
reigned, although the peoples were ignorant of the Divine will 
concerning them. 

The truth touching these inquiries, must be apparent 
to every intelligent mind; and as the words, “ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” are the only interpreta- 
tion given by the Almighty of the penalty affixed by him to 
his first law, given to Adam, it is better to accept such inter- 
pretation, than to adopt the theories and conjectures of men, 
Briefly, let us review this argument, and see how naturally we 
come to this conclusion. 

God said to the man in Eden, “ Thou mayest do this and 
that, but the other thing thou shalt not do. In the day thou 
doest it, thou shalt surely die.” The man disregarded the 
prohibition, incurred the penalty, and then God said to him, 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” In other 
words, ‘“‘ Thy sin has revealed to thee thy imperfection and 
/ frailty ; and now, while the first pains of mortality are upon 
thee, know that death has already begun his work, and dying, 
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thou shalt die. Thou hast added the knowledge of evil to thy 
knowledge of good, for thou didst know of life from the first ; 
and now thou hast the fact of death before thine eyes. Im- 
perfect as are all the objects and creatures around thee, like 
them, ‘ dying, thou shalt die.’”’ 

This is the force and natural construction of the language 
used, and this is just the sense in which it would have been 
received by us, had we stood in the place of Adam. Any 
other construction of the words of God to the man in Eden, 
is forced and unnatural, and such, therefore, as a mortal 
man situated as Adam was, would not have comprehended. 
We, therefore, say that natural death is that to which the 
passages so often quoted in this article, refer. Z'hat death 


awaits us all. All classes and conditions of men will find the 
level of their mortality in the grave. In this sense we all die 


in Adam, and in direct and perfect antithesis to this, we shall 
all be made alive in Christ. 

The teachings of men, from the days of Adam to the advent 
of our Saviour, were in perfect harmony with the doctrine 
that is herein set forth. During all that time, if we may 
judge by those writings that have come down to us, they felt 
the weight of their mortality pressing them into the grave, 
from beyond which they heard no welcoming voices, and saw 
only faint gleams of uncertain light. 

Doubtless the spirit of man, seeking to know its unful- 
filled destiny, and reaching out into the unknown for its 
hidden immortality, did cherish some ideas of a future life 
which had the elements of truth in them‘; but there are good 
reasons for believing that the men of the patriarchal, prophetic 
and philosophical ages, had no well-defined or strong faith in a 
future existence. They knew this, and this only, that they 
were dust and must return to the dust. 

So dark, mysterious and uncertain, did the future appear 
to men in the ages just named, that they shrank from 
a contact with the grave as from the greatest of all calam- 
ities. There cannot be an instance found in the ante-Chris- 
tian age where the Hebrews spoke or wrote of a future life, 
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presenting the doctrine as a source of consolation in the day 
of bereavement, or the hour of death. They lived, acted and 
spoke, as if they had heard, concerning their future destiny, 
this only, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

It is true that some of the prophecies seem to us like the 
unfolding of heaven’s gates, through which we catch glimpses 
of a glorious, celestial land ; but, past all doubt, we see more 
in those prophecies, and get more comfort from them than did 
the prophets themselves. They spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit, without comprehending the greatness of their 
words, or seeing the end to which their predictions looked. 
We read their sublime sayings in the light of the gospel, 
and often deceive ourselves by the thought that they saw 
even more clearly than we are enabled to do. It was not 
so. One of the prophets, in speaking of the place and condi- 
tion of departed spirits, said,— 


“T shall not see Jehovah :— 

Jehovah in the land of the living. 

I shall see man no more 

Among the inhabitants of the land of stillness.’’ 


Again, this same prophet said in reference to Sheol, the place 
of departed souls,— 


“For Sheol cannot praise thee; 
Death cannot celebrate thee, 
They that go down into the pit 
Cannot hope for thy truth.” 


The Psalmist David spake in the same sad and hopeless strain, 
saying, with reference to God,— 


“Tn the grave there is no remembrance of thee; 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks?” 


Such evidence of-the lack of faith in immortality — of the 
absence of any satisfactory knowledge, or assurance, touching 
a future life, in the days of the prophets, could be presented 
in great abundance. But this is not important, since the 
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majority of all learned and devoted students of the Bible will 
agree in saying that even the Pharisees, who professed to 
believe in a resurrection from the dead, and were the ‘most 
learned of all the Jews in the days of our Saviour, failed 
utterly in their attempts to grasp the true idea of an immortal 
state. : 

They knew of death in Adam. They had some vague ideas 
of another state of being, similar to those which the Greek 
philosophers had entertained; but, as they approached the 
grave, their fears were greater than their hopes, and they 
clung to this life as if, in lesing it, they expected to lose all. 

It was Jesus Christ who brought life and immortality to 
light. No one can share with him the honor of making this 
revelation. In this work he stands unrivalled and alone. As 
Adam had no predecessor who revealed the fact of man’s 
mortality, so Christ had no predecessor who could reveal 
the fact of immortal life. Hence the truth of the words of 
St. Paul —“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 

‘The reader may think that we are here confounding the 
idea of the revelation of certain facts with the facts them- 
selves; the fact of obtaining a knowledge of mortality, with 
the fact of dying ; Christ’s demonstration of future life, with 
future life in him. But when we say that while, in a certain 
sense, the revelation is ours in the present life, through faith, 
we can only have full and perfect knowledge thereof in the 
experience of the fact itself, it will be seen that such an objec- 
tion does not lie against our treatment of this subject. 

Again, it may be said that natural death was not revealed 
through the sin of Adam, inasmuch as it was in the world 
before Adam was created ; but, as this objection rests in the 
alleged fact that animals died before Adam sinned, and as we 
have already admitted that this was doubtless true, we need 
not pause to answer such an objection, further than to say 
that the death of animals has nothing to do with this subject ; 
nor would it have, even though we were seeking to show that 
natural death was actually caused by the sin of Adam. That, 
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however, we do not attempt to prove in this article, as, by 
critical attention, the reader must have seen. St. Paul says 
that, Jesus has “ abolished death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel.” Now we are not to 
understand that he did literally abolish death, but rather, as 
the last words of said passage imply, he did bring “ life and 
immortality to light.” He revealed them, just as the sin of 
Adam, or the sin in Adam, had hidden them. By sin came 

ie knowledge of frailty and death; by righteousness the 
knowledge of purity and life. By Adam’s transgression the 
knowledge of mortality, and by the Saviour’s teachings, and 
personal resurrection, the knowledge of future immortal 
life. 

What Jesus brought to light may have been a fact predeter- 
mined in the councils of the Almighty; but “ our life is,” 
nevertheless, “ hid with him,” and he is our resurrection and 
Saviour, in the sense that he revealed to us the purpose of 
God, and became, for us, the first fruits of them that slept; 
just as Adam, by his act of sin, and equally within the pur- 
pose of the Almighty, brought to light the existing fact of his 
and our mortality. 

We die in Adam as through him we obtain knowledge of the 
decree which hath come upon all men; and still more literally, 
as we follow him in the fact of natural death; and, even so, we 
are made alive in Christ, first, through faith in his gospel, 
wherein immortality is revealed, and then in a higher and still 
more real sense by following him in his resurrection. 

All, of every age, condition and nation, must die a natural 
death, and all shall live in him, who was “ the first born from 
the grave,” “ the first fruits of them that slept,” “the resur- 
rection and the life.” This doctrine was the great theme in 
which the apostles were most deeply interested, on which the 
early Christian fathers delighted to or and of which we 
should have correct ideas. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul says much of the life we have in Christ Jesus, and 
his words appear to be in perfect harmony with the doctrine 
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set forth in this article. He says, “ If there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ. not risen; and if Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” Preaching of what? Evidently of that concerning 
which he had just previously written. Faith in what? 
Clearly, in that revealed through the resurrection of their 
souls. This is made certain by the words that follow, to wit: 
“If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised; and if he be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then 
they also that have fallen asleep in Christ,” that is, in a belief 
in the resurrection state revealed through him, “ have per- 
ished.”’ No other resurrection is. here referred to but that 
from natural death; and Paul based the truth of his doctrine 
on the fact of such a resurrection. 

“Tf Christ be not raised,” said he, “then are we false 
witnesses,” and “ye are yet in your'‘sins.” That is, they 
were, in that case, in the same state of darkness, in regard to 
a future life, which came upon man first through the sinful- 
ness of Adam, and then through the imperfections and trans- 
gressions of each individual. If Christ were not risen, they 
‘were in that same state of darkness first realized by Adam 
after his transgression ; and there was nothing to relieve the 
sadness caused by the announcement made four thousand 
years before that time, of “‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” 

But Paul knew that Christ had risen from the dead. 
Cephas and James had,seen him, Peter and John. had con- 
versed with him. Thomas had looked upon the pierced 
hands, and enjoyed.an opportunity of identifying his Lord by 
tests of the senses most satisfactory. More than five hundred 
others had seen him; and Paul himself had ocular demon- 
stration of the fact which he asserted in the words, “* Now is 
Christ risen from the dead.” Thata resurrection from natural 
death is here asserted we cannot doubt, and in the next. verse 
the apostle has in mind the same thought. when he says, “ As 
in Adam all die, even so in, Christ. shall all be made alive.” 

A perfect antithesis is here presented, and the explanation 
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we have given, answers in all respects to the parts thereof. 
Natural death to be experienced by all men— spiritual, 
immortal life, the universal gift through Jesus Christ. 
Natural death, which introduced a world to the darkness of 
Sheol, the great and ever impending calamity which all men 
dreaded ; and immortal life, ‘in which all are to become as the 
angels of God in heaven. 

It was a subject on which the apostles might well delight to 
speak and write; a theme worthy to engage all their powers. 
On one side is mortality ; on the other, immortality. On one 
side, darkness and condemnation; on the other, light and 
salvation. From one direction the fearful announcement, 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return ;”’ from the 
other, “I am the resurrection and the life,” —‘“ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.” 


ARTICLE XXV. ' 


The Blind. 


A Letter upon the Blind for the Use of those who See. By Dennis Diderot. Trans- 
lated from the original by S. C. Howe, and printed at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind. Boston: 1857. 


PerruaPs there is nothing that has been written in modern 
times upon the blind, which has attracted so much attention 
as Diderot’s unique and curious essay. And Dr. Howe con- 
ferred a great favor upon the blind by translating and causing 
it to be printed in raised letters for their use. This essay is 
written in the form of a letter addressed to a lady, and its 
author seems to have chosen this form of composition as being 
best calculated to render his peculiar speculations interesting 
to the general reader. 

‘A disciple of Condillac, and an admirer of Rousseau, it is 
easy to understand the peculiar notions that Diderot would be 
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likely to advocate in an essay of this character. He was 
probably the most eloquent writer of the sensational school of 
his time ; and as a logician he had few equals. If we are to 
believe Victor Hugo, he lived a remarkably pure life. It is 
not difficult to guess his motive for selecting the blind as the 
subject of his essay ; for the interest felt in this class of unfor- 
tunates would be likely to attract the attention of many he 
could not otherwise reach. Besides, it afforded an opportu- 
nity of. vindicating the ideas of the school of philosophy to 
which he belonged. The manner in which he contrives in: 
two or three passages to insinuate his atheistical ideas exhibits 
at once his motives and his ingenuity. This letter of the 
French philosopher has furnished the text of many a long 
article upon the blind. Indeed, almost every one who has 
felt called upon to treat of blindness and its effects, has drawn 
largely from this essay. It may be well, therefore, to consider 
somewhat in detail what Diderot has said of the blind. 

It seems an eminent surgeon had performed a successful 
operation for cataract upon a young girl. Many eminent 
persons, Diderot and his friends among the number, were 
anxious to be present when the bandage was removed from 
the eyes of the young girl, with the view of experimenting. 
The surgeon, who seems to have been a man of good sense, 
refused to grant the philosophers the opportunity, and so; says 
Diderot, “ the bandage was removed in the presence of a few 
ordinary people.” Disappointed in this, the philosopher con- 
cludes.to give his friend an account of his observations made 
upon the blind man of Puissaux. The history of this blind 
man is so interesting that we quote the passage containing the 
account of him entire : — 


“The very day that the Prussian operated for cataract 
upon the girl, we went to question the blind man of Puissaux. 
He is a man well known to many persons. He is full of good 
sense ; has a knowledge of chemistry ; and has attended with 
considerable advantage, the botanical lectures of the Royal 
Gardens. He is the son of a popular professor of philosophy 
in the University of Paris. He had a moderate fortune, with 
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which he might easily have gratified his remaining ‘senses ; 
but love of pleasure led him astray in youth; and he retired 
to a small provincial town, from whence he makes a yearly 
visit to Paris. He carries for sale cordials of his own manu- 
facture, which are much liked. We arrived at our blind 
man’s house about five o’clock in the afternoon; and we 
found him occupied in making his son read in raised letters. 


He had not been up more than an hour, for you should know 
that his day begins where ours ends. He is accustomed to 
attend to his household matters and his work while others 
sleep. At midnight no one interferes with him, and he incom- 
modes nobody. His first care is to arrange everything which 
has been deranged during the day; and when his wife gets up 
she generally finds the house in good order. The difficulty 


with which the blind can recover lost things makes them 
orderly ; and I have observed that those who are intimate 


with them partake of this and become so likewise, either from 


the effect of good example, or from a feeling of kindness. 
How unhappy would the blind be without these little atten- 
tions from those about them! We, ourselves, how much 


should we be to be pitied without them! Great services are 


like coins of great value, rarely used ; but little attentions are 
like the small change which we must have ever at hand.” 


It would be an error to suppose there is anything in the 
condition of the blind which makes them desirous to reverse 
the order of things, and work while others sleep. The still- 
ness of midnight is as disagreeable to the blind as darkness is 
to those who can see. Many persons have made grave mis- 
takes in attributing to a class what was but the result of 
individual eccentricity. Diderot then proceeds to remark 
that the blind can obtain, through the sense of touch, an idea 
of symmetry, proportion, &c., and that their only idea of 
beauty is that of utility; for every other purpose, beauty is, 
to them, a meaningless word. 

We are next informed that this blind man, though he could 
not possibly know the meaning of the word looking-glass, 
would never place a mirror in a false light. He talks as sensi- 
bly of sight as those do who possess it. And conversation 
with him tended to lessen the confidence which the philoso- 
pher was wont to have in his eyes. When asked to give his 
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idea of a looking-glass, he replied, “It is an instrument which, 
if properly situated, places things in relief, (embosses them,) 
at a distance from whence they are. If not properly placed, 
they cannot be seen any more than things can be felt by 
the hand unless in contact with it.” 

We regret that space will not permit us to give Diderot’s 
curious and ingenious observations upon this answer. He 
exclaims, What a miracle must a looking-glass be to a blind 
man ; especially when he is told of those glasses that magnify 
or diminish, that show things at a distance or bring them near. 
And he then asserts that the blind man asked him, among 
other strange questions, if there were not persons called 


- naturalists who could see with the microscope, and if astron- 
omers were the only persons who could see with the telescope. 


This blind man was facetious, and was amusing himself some- 
what at the philosopher’s expense; or, if it be conceded that 
the blind cannot understand how one glass may magnify, and 
another reveal the minutest objects, it still must be admitted 
that they know any person looking through a telescope 
properly placed could see a star as well as an astronomer. 

Passing over many ingenious observations upon the blind 
man’s idea of sight and its effects, we come to a description of 
the way by which he contrived to thread a needle. He places 
the needle parallel with his lips and between them; then with 
the end of the thread between his fingers he places it at the 
needle’s eye. As soon as it enters the eye he feels it with his 
tongue, at the other side, and draws it through, working with 
his fingers and his tongue at the same time. In this way 
many blind persons can thread the finest cambric needles. 
Among other curious questions addressed to the blind man 
was this: ‘Would you like tosee?”? To which he answered, 
“Tf it were not for curiosity I should like as well to have long 
arms ; for it seems to me that my hand would teach me better 
what is going on in the moon than your eyes, and your tele- 
scope. Besides, eyes cease to see sooner thah hands to feel. 
It would be quite as well, therefore, to perfect the sense which 
I have, as to-give me a new one.” 
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We quote, entire, the following passage, because, besides 
being the most beautifully written, it has often been referred 
to by other writers upon the blind : — : 


“T will tell you a circumstance that will show you that one 
had better not expose himself to the risk of being hit by a 
stone, or even by the ball of a pistol, from the hand of a blind 
man, though he has had but little practice. This mai’, when 
young, had a quarrel with one of his brothers, who got the 
worst of it. Irritated by impertinence, the blind man seized 
the first object he got hold of, and hurled it at his brother, 
hitting him in the forehead, and knocking him down. 

This and some other like affairs brought him before the 
police. Those insignia of power which so strike us do not 
impose upon the blind. This one appeared before the magis- 
trate as coolly as before his equal. Threats could not frighten 
him. ‘ What can you do te me?’ he said to Mr. Hirault. ‘I 
can put you into a dungeon,’ answered the magistrate. ‘ Ah! 
sir,’ replied the blind man, ‘I have been in one these five and 
twenty years.’ What an answer, madam! and what a text 
for a man who loves to moralize as I do! We go out of this 
world as out of a charming theatre ; the blind man goes out 
as from a dungeon. We may have greater pleasures in living, 
but at least he has less regret in dying.” 


We cannot deny that this is very ingenious reasoning; and 
we do not wonder that it has been’ so much admired, and so 
frequently quoted by writers upon the blind. But we are 
constrained to say, nevertheless, that the conclusions are 
wholly erroneous. It is true, indeed, that the insignia of 
justice which are addressed to the eye have no effect upon the 
blind. But the order and decorum of a court of justice 
would affect him perhaps more than if he were permitted to 
see the badge and other insignia of the officers. 

At a funeral, the shroud, the pall, the hearse, do not, of 
course, make any impression upon one who cannot see them ; 
but the stillness that makes the occasion, consciousness that 
those around him, like himself, are contemplating the darkest 
mystery of life, the solemn music, contribute to impress him 
with the solemnity of the occasion quite as much, to say the 
least, as badges of black crape do those who have eyes. 
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A blind man would not, indeed, dread the darkness of a 
dungeon; but he would its solitude. A crystal palace, fes- 
tooned with flowers and adorned with pictures, would be a 
dungeon to him, were he compelled to remain there alone. 
We are inclined to believe that the blind are as much attached 
to life as seeing persons; at any rate, we never knew of an 
instance of suicide among the blind. The nearest to it was 
that of the young Frenchman who, having been restored to 
sight, was so disappointed at not finding the world so beautiful 
as he had imagined it, that he put an end to his existence. 


“This blind man of Puissaux (says our author) estimates 
the distance of fire by the degree of heat; fulness of vessels 
by the sound of the liquids poured from one to the other; and 
the proximity of objects by the impression of air upon his 
face. He is so sensitive to atmospheric conditions that he can 
distinguish, by the reverberations, between an open street and 
a court closed at the end. The surface of bodies present to 
him hardly less variety than the tones of voice. He estimates 
beauty by the touch, as we can easily understand. But it is 
not easy to understand how he takes into account pronuncia- 
tion, and the sound of the voice. Itis for anatomists to say 
whether there is any relation between the.conformation of the 
mouth and palate, and that of the features. He can work 
with the lathe and needle, with level and square; can take 
simple machinery to pieces, and put it together again; and he 
knows enough of music to play any piece of which the notes 
are read to him. He measures the lapse of time by the suc- 
cession of actions and thoughts more accurately than we can. 
He appreciates, and regards highly, smoothness of skin, plump- 
ness and firmness of flesh, beauty of form, purity of breath, 
and all the charm of a sweet voice and graceful accent. He 
is married that he may own a pair of eyes.” 


The translator, whose opportunities for knowing the pecu- 
liarities of the blind are far greater than those enjoyed by 
Diderot, in a note upon this passage makes. the following just 
observation: ‘This may be true of the individual referred 
to; but any general inference drawn from the case, or even a 
score of such cases, would be false. As a general rule, among 
the various motives which lead the blind to form the marriage 
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relation, there is quite as small a proportion of selfish and 
unworthy ones, as among those of seeing persons.” 

We pass over some very curious, but generally very just, 
observations upon language, and upon the difficulties under 
which the blind labor, as not being able to comprehend those 
terms applied to visible objects. Our author next speaks upon 
the moral notions of the blind. He questioned his blind man, 
he says, touching our virtues and vices, and found he hada 
great horror of theft, which he attributes to these two consider- 
ations: first, he could not see any one who stole from him ; 
secondly, he would be seen by others if he should attempt to 
steal from them. He does not make great account of modesty, 
and cannot understand why we should clothe the body, except 
to protect it from the inclemency of the season, or by what 
caprice we give preference to certain parts which, on account 
of their offices and liabilities, should be the most unencum- 
bered. “ Although we live in an age when the spirit of 
philosophy has freed us from many prejudices, I do not believe 
we shall ever disregard the requirements of modesty so com- 
pletely as the blind man does.” 

What we call modesty is not the result of conventionalism, 
but of innate disposition, which is a part of the human consti- 
tution; without the existence of which, as the translator 
justly observes, “ the moral quality could no more be grafted 
upon the human race, than upon a race of monkeys.” 

The same kind of reasoning which leads our author to 
think the blind deficient in modesty, brings him to the conclu- 
sion that they are devoid of pity and are hard-hearted. He 
finds, too, that, since they cannot see objects in the material 
world, they are but little affected by the great argument in 
favor of Deity drawn from the wonders of creation. The 
often repeated statement that the blind are inclined to be 
sceptical, based upon these observations of Diderot, and upon 
the fact that Saunderson, the blind mathematician, éxpressed, 
in his last hours, doubts about the existence of God, is wholly 
disproved by the observation of those who have had the 
instruction of blind persons committed to their care. The 
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truth is, the blind are rather inclined to superstition than to 
scepticism ; the state of dependence upon those around them, 
to which they are subjected, is well calculated to awaken 
in the soul that feeling of dependency upon the Infinite One, 
which is the basis of all natural religious feeling. 

A single fact may be worth more than ingenious theories. 
In the institutions for the blind in this country, a larger 
number are professing Christians than can be found in similar 
establishments for other unfortunates. We would remark 
generally upon this subject, that there are the same differ- 
ences of intellectual capacity, moral development and spiritual 
attainment among the blind that exist among those that can 
see. We omit, here, any further account of the morals and 
metaphysics of the blind, and proceed briefly to notice what 
our author says of the way they contrive to get a knowledge 
of form, size, extension, &c. 


“First question: How does a blind man get an idea of 
forms? I think that the movement of his body, the position 
of his hand in different places successively, and the continuous 
impression of a substance passing through his fingers, gives 
an idea of extension. Drawing his hand along a cord drawn 
tight, gives him an idea of a straight line; a slackened one, 
an idea of a curved line. After repéated touches he has the 
memory of sensations felt at various points, and he can com- 
bine the various sensations, or points, and form various figures. 
A straight line, for a blind man who is not a geometrician, is 
nothing else than the remembrance of sensations of touch in 
the direction of the tightened cord; a curved is the recollec- 
tion of a series of sensations referred to the surface of some 
solid, concave, or convex body. Study of geometry corrects 
these notions of lines by knowledge of properties which he 
discovers in them. But, geometrician or not, the blind man 
refers everything to his finger-ends.” 


We have not room to give, in detail, the process by which 
Diderot proves satisfactorily, to himself, at least, that the 
blind have no imagination. We should like, if our space per- 
mitted, to give all his admirable remarks upon the extent to 
which sense of touch is made, by the blind, to supply the want 
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of sight. He thinks that the finger-ends are as truly the seat 
of the mind as the brain; and evidently accepts the ipse dizit 
of the ancient philosophers: ‘ The whole is in all, and all in 
every part.” Diderot arrives at the conclusion that a person 
born blind and deaf would necessarily grow up an idiot. A 
conclusion which has been wholly disproved by the case of 
Laura Bridgeman. Leaving the blind man of Puissaux, 
Diderot takes up the case of Saunderson, and, after showing, 
at some length, how this extraordinary man contrives to sub- 
stitute the sense of touch and hearing for that of which he 
was deprived, dwells with considerable minuteness, and great 
complacency, upon the sceptical ideas he advanced in a con- 
versation held with a clergyman a few hours before his death. 
Indeed, one cannot escape the conviction that Diderot would 
have said but little of this illustrious blind man but for the 
fact that Saunderson was a sceptic in matters of religion. 
But we are inclined to think that Saunderson’s ideas have not 
been always correctly reported; and we prefer to refer the 
reader to Saunderson’s biography, written by his disciple and 
friend, (and also to an account of his life, by his successor at 
Cambridge, Mr. Colson,) rather than to give our author’s 
rendering. 

The concluding pages of this remarkable essay are devoted 
to the discussion of a question upon which Condillac and 
Locke treated at some length; to wit: ‘‘ Would a blind man, 
when first restored to sight, be able to distinguish with his: 
eyes the difference between a cube and asphere? that is to 
say, would he be able immediately to use his eyes, and to dis- 
tinguish different objects, which he could distinguish, when 
blind, by his touch ?” 

After examining what the metaphysicians have said upon 
this question, Diderot finally favors us with his own opinion: 

which is, that, when first restored, the person would be, with 
respect to sight, in the condition of an infant. He would 
have to use his eyes for some time and verify their observa- 
tions by the other senses; in other words, he would require 
some experience before he could distinguish objects with his 
sight which he had known previously only by touch. 
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We have thus endeavored to give the reader some notion of 
this famous letter of Diderot’s. We have presented such 
passages as seemed to us the most striking, and which contain 
notions peculiar to the author. Many of his speculations are 
certainly very ingenious; yet we cannot help thinking that 
many writers upon the blind have been led into serious errors 
by accepting, without questions, some of Diderot’s conclusions. 
We think what he has said of the closing hours of Saunder- 
son has led to grave mistakes. To infer, for instance, that . 
because Saunderson expressed in his last hours doubts of the 
existence of a God, that, therefore, blindness tends to scepti- 
cism, is about as absurd as it would be to conclude that, be- 
cause Saundérson was a mathematician the blind have greater 
aptitudes for mathematics than others. 

Writers upon the blind usually assume, at the outset, too 
much. They commence by asserting that blindness modifies 
the whole intellectual and moral nature; that the thoughts, 
reasonings, ideas and opinions, of a blind person are altogether 
different from those of persons who have sight. Now the 
truth is, excepting where light and color are concerned, the 
ideas of a blind man are the same as those of other men; he 
has the same conception of form, size, extension, &c. 

The question upon which Diderot has expended so much 
eloquence and philosophical acumen, and which has been 
discussed with more or less ability by other writers upon the 
blind, viz.: how far it is in the power of the blind to make 
up, by the increased activity of the other senses, for the want 
of sight, seems to us capable of a more complete and satis- 
factory solution than it has -yet received. Each one of the 
senses has its peculiar function; of course the want of any 
one of the senses cannot be wholly supplied by the increased 
activity of the others. But the senses differ greatly in their 
relative importance ; and it is customary to assume that sight 
is the most important. Whether this be so, or not, can be 
decided by comparing the blind with the deaf. Most persons 
regard the blind as more unfortunate than the deaf, because 
their loss is more apparent. You can see the sunken, inex- 
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pressive eye and awkward gait of the, blind man, as he 
cautiously gropes his way from place to place. The deaf 
mute has nothing externally to indicate the nature and extent 
of his misfortune. It is only when you converse with him, 
through signs or written characters, that you perceive how 
limited is his language, and how small his stock of ideas. We 
think no person can examine the subject. without coming to 
the conclusion, that if the deaf and dumb have the advantage 
of the blind in the performance of all the mere practical 
duties of life, the blind have greatly the advantage in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and in the culture of the higher facul- 
ties. A German writer once remarked, “ If I were rich, I 
would rather be blind, because I could employ persons to read 
to me, and should have the means to secure, whenever I 
wished it, a pair of eyes; but if I were poor, and consequently 
had my livelihood to obtain by my own exertions, I should 
prefer to be deaf.” 

Perhaps we cannot better illustrate the difference between 
the blind and those who have all the senses, than by a com- 
parison that has often been made by others: Suppose two 
youths of the same age and general capacity, the one having 
eyes and the other blind, were brought for the first time from 
the country into the city ; say from the hills of Berkshire to 
Boston. Together they visit.all the objects of interest in the 
city and vicinity; the State House, the Common, the public 
buildings, Mount Auburn, Bunker Hill, and in short all places 
and objects to excite the interest, or curiosity of strangers. 
After a week passed in this way they return to their home. 
Now suppose a neighbor who had never visited Boston should 
interrogate them respecting the city and its surroundings, 
from which would he be likely to obtain the most informa- 
tion ? 

We aver from the one without sight. The seeing one 
would describe, doubtless, with considerable emotion, the 
many curious and interesting objects that had attracted his 
attention. From the dome of the State House, or from 
Bunker Hill Monument, he was, able to view towns and 
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villages, the ocean, and other objects, which gave him great 
delight but very few ideas. If asked the size, height, and 
general dimensions of the State House, or the Monument, he 
would probably answer that he never thought to inquire about 
these things. His blind companion, however, would be able 
to answer all such inquiries with the greatest accuracy. He 
obtained, by counting the number of steps as he ascended to 
the dome of the State House, a more accurate idea of its 
height than his seeing friend from simply gazing at it, or from 
it. Every object within reach of -his touch the blind boy 
examined with the greatest care; and by dint of inquiry he 
gained a knowledge of facts which enabled him to obtain, and 
be able to communicate to others, a more distinct and accurate 
idea of the “ City of Notions” than the seeing boy, whose 
mind was bewildered by the multitude of objects that met his 
gaze. Suppose in after life they should again visit the city 
for the purpose of establishing themselves permanently in 
business, then, indeed, the advantages of sight would be 
apparent enough. In the race for a competency, the seeing 
boy would leave the blind one far behind, and perhaps have 
him forever a pensioner upon his bounty. 

To sum up, then, the whole matter in a few words, it would 
seem that, for the pursuit of almost every occupation, sight is 
of more importance than any of the other senses. Society is 
so constituted that sight is required to supply its wants. The 
blind are cut off from the pursuit of almost all the trades and 
professions, with, perhaps, only two exceptions. But in the 
pursuit of knowledge, in the cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral nature, sight is not so necessary; and in some 
respects blindness would seem to be rather an advantage than 
otherwise. The truth is, that in our system of education 
sight is relied upon too exclusively, and the cultivation of the 
other senses, especially the sense of touch, is altogether too 
much neglected ; and we do not doubt that in the prospective 
improvements in our system of education, the pupils in our 
schools will be required to go through some exercises in the 
dark, in order that the sense of touch may be more fully 
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developed. Persons who have been deprived of their sight for 
a limited period have declared that it was of great value to 
them, showing the extent to which their other senses were 
capable of making up to them for the temporary suspension 


of sight. 


In conclusion, we would advise our readers, if they really 
wish to know anything respecting the blind, to inquire of 


those who have had the instruction of the blind committed to 
their care; or, better still, to interrogate the blind themselves ; 


bearing in’ mind always that there are the same intellectual 
and moral differences among the blind, as among seeing 


persons. 

Diderot’s essay, notwithstanding its many defects, is still of 
great value, and Dr. Howe has conferred a great service on 
the blind in placing it at their finger-ends. There is one 


reflection which every thoughtful reader will not fail to make: 
Diderot was an atheist. He beheld the magnificence of the 


material universe, and yet denied that it had an intelligent 
Creator. He made man the subject of his philosophical inqui- 
ries and curious speculations ; but in the universe and in man 
he could see no evidence of a God. The great philosopher, 


after all, is a melancholy illustration of those expressive words 
uttered centuries ago: —‘‘ The greatest and saddest of all 


blindness, is the blindness of those who have eyes, and yet see 
not.” 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


Gehenna. 


So mucu has been written and published on the meaning of 
gehenna, that we do not deem necessary any additional discus- 
sion of that subject. There is one point, however, connected 
with its usage in the New Testament, on which a few remarks 
may not be out of place. I refer to the number of indepen- 
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dent instances in which the Saviour made use of the word in 
the four Gospels. It has been considered important, by some 
of our writers, to reduce the number as much as possible, 
thereby weakening the argument for the popular application 
of the term to a place of endless punishment. With this 
view, they insist that many of the passages which contain this 


word are parallel, or different statements of the same language 
of Christ; and, therefore, though the apparent number of 


times he uses the word is eleven, he actually uses it several 
times less. This, we think, isa mistake. On examining them 
carefully, we are convinced that there is but one instance of 
parallelism in the passages referred to; and that one instance 
reduces the number of times the word is employed by the 
Saviour only from eleven to ten. 


We sometimes call passages of Scripture parallel when they 
only contain similar phraseology, or the same sentiment. “But 


passages that are parallel, in this sense, do not lessen the 
number of times the word is used in the Gospels. They must 
be parallel in the sense of being different versions of the same 
language of Christ, or different records of the same transac- 
tion. 

It is common to regard Matt. x. 28, and Luke xii. 4, 6, 
as parallel passages. But we think, on examination, they will 
be found to be separate and independent passages. The pas- 
sage in Matthew is a part of the language of Jesus, addressed 
to his twelve apostles, when he gave them their commission, 
and sent them out to preach his gospel. And, to all appear- 
ance, he was alone with the twelve at the time. But when 
Luke gives an account of the same transaction, which he does 


in his 9th chapter, he reports no such language. The passage 
before us is in the 12th chapter, and seems to belong toa 
different occasion. It was addressed, not to the twelve apos- 
tles, but to his “ friends,” not alone with them, but in the 
presence of an “ innumerable multitude.’’ This view is con- 
firmed by Newcome and Robinson, who, in their “ Harmonies” 
of the Gospels, put them down as belonging to separate and 
independent occasions. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 33 
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We think, too, there are difficulties in the way of regarding 
them as parallel, in the passages themselves. They do not 
_mean precisely the same thing. They do, indeed, contain 
nearly the same phraseolegy ; but they are not precisely alike, 
and do not express exactly the same sentiment, as they should 
do, if they are parallel in the sense supposed. 

In the one, the thing to be most feared is destroying the 
soul ; in the other,.it is casting into gehenna, after the death of 
the body. If these two expressions mean the same thing, 
then it follows that casting into gehenna refers to the soul, 
and that the soul is destroyed after the death of the body. Do 
our expounders mean to adopt this as a true expression of the 
thought of Christ? It is inevitable, if the passages are 
parallel. But we cannot so understand them. We see no 
way to make casting into gehenna, and destroying the soul in 
gehenna, mean the same thing. For, let it be observed, that 
casting into gehenna has no reference to the soul, but to the 
body. Let us look at the passage, and see if this is not so. 
“Fear him which, after he hath killed.” After he hath killed 
what? The body, of course. ‘ Hath power to cast into hell.” 
Hath power to cast what into hell? The body is the only 
thing mentioned ; and the grammatical construction demands 
that it be supplied after each of these verbs. It may not be 
easy to ascertain precisely what this language means ; but the 
language itself is unmistakable. It is killing the body, and 
casting it, so killed, into gehenna. The last clause, alone, 
expresses the greater objects of fear ; it is casting a dead body 
into gehenna. How this can be made synonymous with killing 
or destroying the soul in gehenna, we do not understand. Let 
it be observed, too, that Matthew does not intimate that 
destroying the soul was after the death of the body, but rather 
the contrary. We understand the two expressions to have 
separate and distinct meanings, and this requires that they 
should not be parallel. What these meanings are we might 
omit to state, as our specific object does not require this at our 
hands. Buta very brief statement of our views may not be 
out of place. To destroy the soul, is to inflict upon it moral 
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or spiritual death. The term is often used to express this 
idea, and is variously rendered lose, perish, destroy, fc. See 
Matt. x. 6; xv. 24; xviii. 11; Luke xix. 10; John iii. 15; 
x. 28; vi. 39; xvii.12; 2 Cor. iv.3; Rom. ii. 12; 1 Cor. 
i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

To destroy the soul in gehenna was to destroy it in a condi- 
tion of depravity and sinfulness, of which gehenna was a fit 
emblem. , 

To cast the body into gehenna, after it was killed, was a literal 
transaction that had often taken place among the Jews, and 
was designed to bring disgrace on the name of a criminal, 
after he had suffered death for his crimes. In its moral use, 
as employed by the Saviour, and reported by Luke, it can 
denote no more nor less than the post mortem disgrace the 
disciples would bring upon themselves, if they proved unfaith- 
ful to his cause. The passages not being parallel, we are 
permitted to explain them with this diversity. 

The following passages contain the same expressions, and are 
regarded by some as parallel. Matt. v. 29, 30; Matt. xviii. 9; 
Mark ix. 48-48. In all these gehenna occurs six times. If we 
take Mark ix. as the true representation of what the Saviour did 
really say, (and that being the longest passage is most likely 
to be the correct one,) the number of independent instances 
of its use by the Saviour, on the occasions referred to, will be 
reduced to three. But these passages do not appear to be 
parallel in the sense required. The one in Matt. v. was intro- 
duced to illustrate one subject ; and Matt. xviii. and Mark ix. 
to illustrate another subject ; as any one can see by consulting 
' their respective contents. It follows, then, that Matt. v. 
belongs to one occasion, and the other two passages to another 
occasion. This view is confirmed by the “ Harmonies” before 
mentioned. With this view the six instances are only reduced 
to five; for doubtless Mark ix. is to be taken as the true pas- 
sage, rather than Matt. xviii., as it is more natural to suppose 
that a reporter would leave out a few expressions, not neces- 


sary to the sense of the passage, than that he would add what 
was never spoken. 
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We take the following to be the number of occasions and 
times of the use of gehenna by the Saviour in the Gospels: 
1. Matt. v. 22, 29, 30. Here it is used three times. 2, 
Matt. x. 28. Here itis used once.. 8. Matt. xxiii. 15, 38. 
Here it is used twice. 4. Matt. xviii. 9; Mark ix. 43-48, 
Here it is used in three independent instances. 5. Luke 
xii. 5. Here itis found once. This makes the Saviour to 
have used the word ten times, and on five different occasions. 
We do not regard it as material whether the word is used ten 
or only seven times, so far as this question affects the argu- 
ment for the popular application of the word. But it is 
important that we state the exact truth, when we feel called 
on to make any statement at all. If the foregoing examina- 
tion does not set the matter right, we trust that some one else 
will take hold of the subject with better results. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


The Church of the Moravian United Brethren. 


AmonG the many denominations having an existence among 
us is the “ Church of the Moravian United Brethren.” It is 
sometimes called “The United Brethren,” “The Moravian 
Church,” “ The Unitas Fratrum.” Though always relatively 
small in numbers, it yet fills a conspicuous page in history. 
The time of its origin is anterior to the Reformation. Its 
government is Episcopal, claiming a direct line of bishops 
through the Waldensian and Greek Churches to the time of 
the apostle John. Though we are compelled to reject some 
of its doctrinal peculiarities, still we cannot help being greatly 
interested while tracing the history of this church, and admir- 
ing the Christian virtues of many of its members. The 
ancient branch has passed through the fire of persecution, 
many devoted men and women sealing their faith in Christ 
with their blood. 
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Bohemia and Moravia, now part of the Austrian empire, 
were once independent kingdoms. About the fifth century 
the Cheskian Sclavonians obtained possession of these coun- 
tries, and from this race the present Bohemians and 
Moravians have descended. Idolatry held uninterrupted 
sway over them until the middle of the ninth century, at 
which time they were made acquainted with Christianity 
through the preaching of some Roman and Greek priests, but 
mainly through the exertions of the latter. In A. D. 863, 
at the request of the Moravian Prince Rastislaw, who had 
embraced Christianity, the Emperor Michael sent two learned 
and zealous priests from Constantinople— Cyril and Metho- 
dius — to proclaim the gospel to the Bohemiane and Moravi- 
ans. In A. D. 870, Boriway, Prince of Bohemia, and his wife 
Ludmila, while visiting the Moravian Court, embraced Chris- 
tianity. And thus was opened a way for the conversion of 
these nations. Cyril translated the Bible into the Sclavonian 
tongue, and, with the assistance of Methodius, established 
churches. These were the first steps towards promoting a 
national church feeling, and that spirit of independency in 
religious matters which always characterized these nations, as 
well as the German States. Though adhering to the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, they protested against 
the rule of the popes, and thus developed: the first germs of 
the Reformation. When, in the year 1079, Gregory VII. 
succeeded in bringing them under his sway, he found them 
unwilling subjects. They clung to the customs of their 
fathers. At various times reformers arose among them who 
inculcated ideas and principles which gradually led the way 
towards the establishment of an independent church. 

John Huss, born in 1373, is regarded by the Moravians as 
its great apostle. After he and his coadjutor, Jerome of 
Prague, had suffered martyrdom, the inhabitants of Bohemia 
burned with fiery indignation, and in a short time the so- 
called Hussite War broke out. Two parties arose—the Calix- 
tines, whose avowed purpose was the restoration of the cup 
to the laity, and the Taborites, who demanded a general 
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reformation in the church. In 1431 the Council of Basle 
granted certain concessions to the Bohemians, which were 
accepted by the Calixtines, but rejected by the Taborites. 
Bitter quarrels ensued, which resulted in the overthrow of the 
latter ; and the former now constituted the national: church of 
Bohemia. It was not long before this newly established 
church became almost as corrupt as that of Rome. Numer- 
ous sects arose in opposition to it; and here and there among 
them all were found those who sought a purer faith, and 
adhered to the New Testament as their only guide. At the 
head of the Calixtines stood Rokyzan, an eminent ecclesiastic, 
who, either from a love of justice, or, as is asserted by some 
writers, from disappointment in not securing the archbishopric 
of Bohemia, began to preach against the corruptions of the 
established church, urging a return to the principles of Huss. 
Almost imperceptibly a free religious society arose, which had 
for its object private edification and a general reformation in 
the church, and they entertained the hope that they might be 
seconded in their efforts by Rokyzan, but were doomed to 
disappointment. They gradually withdrew themselves from 
the established church. But yet they did not cease in their 
efforts with Rokyzan, and, at last, weary of their importunities, 
he dismissed them with the advice to read the works of an 
eminent layman, named Peter Chelcicky, and seek his personal 
acquaintance. The influence which this man exerted upon 
them, strengthened their previous ideas of forming themselves 
into an independent church. Through Rokyzan’s influence 
they were permitted by the Regent to settle by themselves on 
an estate in the barony of Lititz. Here was laid the first 
foundation of the Moravian Brethren’s Church. 

It was not long before others followed them to their retreat. 
Through the advice of Gregory, a nephew of Rokyzan, they 
formed themselves into a closer confederation. At a conven- 
tion in 1457 they organized themselves into an association 
entitled “‘ Brethren and Sisters of the Law of Christ,’ which 
soon gave place to that of “Brethren”; and a little later 
they called themselves the “ Unitas Fratrum.” Twenty-eight 
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elders were chosen to direct the affairs of the society. They 
began to increase in numbers. But it must not be supposed 
that the hierarchy and the Calixtines, in that age, would 
permit such an independent association to continue a great 
while unmolested. A fierce persecution soon broke out, and 
the young church was bathed in the blood of many martyrs. 
But the rack and the stake only served to augment their 
numbers. They took measures to effect a more permanent 
organization, and with this object in view a synod was held in 
1464, at which, after mature deliberation, they resolved to 
separate entirely from the national church. Accordingly, out: 
of the twenty-eight elders previously appointed, they selected 
three to whom they entrusted the government of the church. 
These elders were not priests, but laymen. Their principal 
pastor was Michael Bradacius, who had been regularly 
ordained by Calixtine bishops. — 

At this time the question of succession arose among them. 
The Catholics and the Calixtines claimed to have a ministry 
that had been handed down from the age of the apostles; and 
under the circumstances, a ministry which was unable to make 
a similar claim could have but. little hope of succeeding. 
Hence, the new church was desirous of having a ministry 
whose succession could not be questioned by the Cath- 
olics and the Calixtines. They chose three men, Matthias 
of Kunewald, Thomas of Przelautsch, and Elias of 
Krzizanow, who should become their bishops. In deciding 
the questions whether they should establish a separate 
ministry, and: as to the persons who should fill the office of 
bishop, they had recourse to the lot, following, thereby, the 
custom of the apostles when selecting a successor to Judas. 
Acts i. 23-26. The circumstances connected with this event 
are briefly stated in the following extract : — 


‘“‘ The synod believed that in the times of the apostles there 
had been no difference between a bishop and a priest or pres- 
byter, and that, therefore, the priests then present might at 
once proceed to the ordination. But, on the other hand, the 
assembled brethren knew that since a very early age, probably 
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before the death of St. John, the last apostle, the church had 
commenced to make a distinction; and they were, above all, 
extremely solicitous to secure a ministry whose validity the 
Calixtines and the Roman Catholics would be compelled to 
acknowledge. Hence they resolved to seek the Episcopal 
succession. Now there were dwelling in those days on the 
confines of Bohemia and Austria, a colony of Waldenses. 
These, so the synod was informed, had secured the regular 
Episcopal succession, and their chief bishop, at that time, was 
Stephen. To him, therefore, the synod sent a deputation, 
consisting of three priests, or presbyters, namely: Michael 
Bradacius, a priest of the Roman Catholic church, and two 
priests of the Waldensian church, whose names have not been 
preserved, with instructions to lay before him a statement of 
what the brethren had done, and to inquire into the validity 
of the Waldensian episcopate. Stephen received the deputies 
with great kindness, assembled his assistant bishops, and 
entered into a minute account of the episcopate which they 
had. The deputies, being fully satisfied, requested to be 
consecrated bishops, which request Stephen and his assistants 
fulfilled in a solemn convocation of the Waldensian church. 
The new bishops immediately returned to the barony of 
Lititz, where another synod was convened, at which they set 
apart for the work of the ministry, by laying on of hands, the 
three candidates previously appointed — consecrating Matthias 
a bishop, and ordaining Thomas and Elias presbyters. There- 
upon anew form of church government was instituted. It 


consisted of a board or college of ten elders, some of whom 


were presbyters, and others laymen, at the head of which 
stood the four bishops, and at their head again, Bishop 
Michael, who was the primate.”’? 


The church began to increase in numbers, notwithstanding 
the persecutions to which it was subjected. About the year 
1500 they had more than two hundred churches in Moravia 
and Bohemia, Their preachers were faithful and self-sacrific- 


ing. The newly discovered art of printing was used as a 
means of furthering the Christian cause, and a Bohemian 
version of the Bible was published, together with a hymn-. 


book and several confessions of faith. The most efficient man 


among them was Bishop Luke of Prague, a writer of consider- 
able ability. 


1 Moravian Manual, pp. 25, 26, 27. 
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What renders this a subject of special interest is, that these 
events happened sixty years before Luther nailed his theses to 
the door of the Wittenberg cathedral, and the Moravian 
Brethren may not inaptly be called Reformers before the 
Reformation. They were as firm in maintaining the suprem- 
acy of the Scriptures as the only rule and guide of faith, as 
any of the later Reformers; and Luther, Calvin and others, 
acknowledged them as such. They exerted, undoubtedly, 
a great influence on the minds of the German people, and 
prepared them for the coming revolution in the religious 
world. When the Brethren heard of Luther and his work, 
they sent a deputation to him. He received them cordially, 
and published their confession of faith. This cordiality was, 
however, interrupted shortly after on account of a disagree- 
ment upon the question of the Lord’s Supper, Luther main- 
taining the bodily presence in the elements, while the Breth- 
ren regarded the bread and wine merely as symbols of the 
Lord’s body and blood. Deputies were also sent to the Swiss 
Reformers, who received them kindly, and the friendship 
thus formed was never interrupted. Bucer speaks of them 
in terms of the highest praise. 

Soon after the death of Luther the Smalcaldic war broke 
out. The Bohemians refused to take part in ‘it, and Ferdi- 


nand II. resolved to be revenged. He knew it would not do 
to molest the Calixtines, so he turned his attention to the 
Brethren. An order was issued in 1548 commanding all 


persons who lived on royal estates to join either the Calix- 
tines or the Roman Catholic church, or leave the country in 


forty days. Many connected with the Brethren’s church 
emigrated ; the greater part went to Prussia. But here their 


condition was not very pleasant. In this country they were 


persecuted by some of the Lutherans, and were compelled to 
seek refuge in Poland, where forty of their churches had been 
established. Seven years after this, Maximilian II. ascended 


the throne of Bohemia, and under his liberal reign the Breth- 


ren again began to prosper. Many influential families con- 
nected themselves with them. Theological seminaries were 
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established. Their bishops translated the Scriptures from the 
original Hebrew and Greek, which were soon after published, 
and are now known as the celebrated Bohemian Bible of 


Cralitz. 
In 1621 the .so-called “ Anti-Reformation” broke out. 


Ferdinand II. had regained power, and, smarting at the con- 
duct of his Protestant subjects, during the Smalcaldic war, he 
resolved to revenge himself by obliterating /all traces of 
Protestantism in his dominions. He ordered them all to 
abjure their faith, and join the Roman Catholic church, or 
leave the country. A few suffered martyrdom, and over thirty- 
thousand persons belonging to the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, 


and Brethren churches, sought homes in other countries, 
Most of the latter were incorporated into the Lutheran church, 
and, for the time being, the Brethren lost their distinctive 
denominational character. 

Among the exiles was John Amos Comenius, a man of 
rare attainments, and noted for his piety. He had served as 
rector of a seminary, and as pastor of several churches. His 
soul was possessed of the hope that a brighter day might yet 
dawn upon the church and countries he loved. In 1682 he 
was consecrated a bishop. The Thirty Years’ War was raging 
at the time, and Comenius and his followers expected that 
their hopes would soon be realized. But they were subjected 
to disappointment. The peace of Westphalia left Bohemia 
and Moravia in the hands of the Roman Catholics. But he 
still continued hopeful. He travelled in different countries, 
and wrote a number of books on various subjects; and it is to 
him that the modern Moravian church is mainly indebted for 
a history of the ancient branch. 

The sword of the persecutor was not able utterly to destroy 
the seeds that had been planted. Many remained in Bohemia 
and Moravia, who, though outwardly professing the Roman 
Catholic faith, still secretly held to the faith of their fathers, 
and, for mutual edification, privately assembled together to 
read the Scriptures and other books. Exiled pastors occa- 
sionally visited them and administered the Lord’s Supper, and 
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many also made stated pilgrimages to Protestant countries. 
The existence of this church was maintained by men who 
were preachers of righteousness in their own households. 


These people expressed the hope (catching, as it were, the 
spirit of prophecy) that their beloved church would yet be 


restored. Meanwhile the church not only suffered from out- 
ward persecution, but also from the coldness and indifference 


of some of its own members, and it seemed as if it was about 
to perish forever. 


The earnest expectations of Comenius and others were at 
length to be realized. The Brethren’s church was to be 
re-established, not in their own beloved Bohemia and Moravia, 
but in another country and among another people. The 
natural result of a close alliance with Church and State, in 
Germany, soon brought forth its legitimate fruit in the 
gradual smothering of true piety in the great body of the 
Lutheran and Réformed churches. The clergy had become 
intensely worldly-minded. Attendance upon religious wor- 
ship, the observance of forms, and subscription to church 
symbols, were compulsory. This had a tendency to stifle the 
religious sentiment, and retard the progress of truth. Most 
of the clergy having become the tools of the ruling classes in 
oppressing the multitude, were more intent upon pleasing 
their rulers than serving their God. Indifference and scepti- 
cism abounded everywhere. ~ About this time the learned and 
devoted Spener came upon the stage of action. He endeav- 
ored to bring back the Protestant churches to the principles of 
the Reformers, making the Bible the only source of doctrine, 
and the only rule of faith and practice. Thus, unknown to 
those engaged in the work, was the foundation laid upon 
which the Brethren’s church was to be rebuilt. Spener, 
seeing the deep-seated corruptions in the Protestant churches, 
made the most vigorous efforts to bring about a reformation. 
The hand of persecution still lay heavily upon the Brethren 
in Bohemia and Moravia. By a providential interposition 
individual members of both these parties were brought 
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together who im a little while laid the foundation of what is 
now known as the Prorestant CHURCH OF THE MORAVIAN 
Unitep BRETHREN. 

The person who was mainly instrumental in the reestablish- 
ment of this ancient church was Nicholas Louis Count of 
Zinzendorf, owner of a large estate in Saxony. Having been 
deprived of his father in infancy, he was committed to the 
care of his grandmother, the Baroness de Gersdorf, who was 
a follower of Spener, and carried out his idea of establishing 
little churches within a church in her own immediate circle. 
The count was, at an early age, imbued with these principles, 
and they exerted a marked effect upon his whole life. He 
was filled with great enthusiasm to spread the religion of 
Christ. While a student at the University he, with two com- 
panions, formed a league which had for its object the devising 
of means to spread the gospel. On coming of age he pur- 
chased the estate of Berthelsdorf, with a view to making it 
the central point from which his operations for the spread of 
the gospel should extend. Until this time his plans were not 
yet fully developed. He succeeded in obtaining a parish 
minister for the people living on his estate, named Rothe, who 
seconded him in his work. There was also another minister, 
by the name of Schaeffer, with whom Zinzendorf was in close 
intimacy. There was still another, a humble mechanic, a 
native of Moravia, named Christian David, who, through 
Schaeffer’s efforts, had been converted from the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, and now labored zealously to advance the cause he 
had espoused. This man made several journeys into his 
native country, where he succeeded in producing an awaken- 
ing among some of the descendants of members of the ancient 
church, as well as among others who had become dissatisfied 
with the hierarchy. Some of these Moravians expressed a 
desire to emigrate to a country where they might enjoy 
religious liberty. Christian David promised that he would do 
all he could to find such a place for them, and came and went 
several times without effecting his object. Every time he 
returned to Saxony he spoke of the wishes of these Moravians. 
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At length Zinzendorf heard thereof, and forthwith sent for 
Christian David, and the interview between the two resulted 
in the former sending an invitation to the Moravians to come 
to Berthelsdorf. In May, 1722, after a long absence, Chris- 
tian David suddenly appeared again among his friends in 
Moravia, and informed them of the offer of the count. A 
few days afterwards ten persons, descendants of one of the 
ministers in the old church, set out for their new home. 
Shortly after their arrival, Christian David felled the first 
tree upon the present site of Herrnhut, which has since 
become the headquarters of the Modern Moravian Church. 
Others, both from Moravia and Bohemia, soon followed ; newly 
awakened persons, from different parts of Germany, were also 
drawn thither, and in five years the village contained about 
three hundred inhabitants. The new comers from Germany 
were both Calvinists and Lutherans, and the differences of 
opinion existing between these two and the Moravians, who, 
also, had peculiarities of their own, produced dissensions 
which, for a while, threatened the existence of the community. 
These difficulties, however, were soon healed by the mild and 
judicious course of Count Zinzendorf. He drafted an 
ecclesiastical constitution, which they all accepted, and under 
which they prospered greatly. At first he had no idea of 
reéstablishing the ancient Bohemian and Moravian Church. 
His desire simply was to carry qut Spener’s idea of ecclesiole 
ecclesia. He found a copy of the Ratio Discipline, published 
by Comenius less than a century before, translated it into 
the German language, and this afterwards became the basis of 
discipline of the new church. Through his influence at the 
Saxon and Prussian courts, an act of toleration was obtained 
which placed the Brethren upon the same footing with others 
who adhered to the Augsburg Confession of Faith. They 
were also recognized by the English government as constituent 
members of the Episcopal church. The count, relinquishing 
all worldly honors, was consecrated a bishop. The Church 
began to prosper, and the missionary system was instituted, 
for which it is so greatly distinguished. It is almost exclu- 
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sively a missionary church ; and on this account does not have 
as many members as other denominations. Still, it has 
extended its branches to all parts of the globe ; its missionary 
operations extend 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strands.” 


By their mild bearing they have exerted a marked influence 
for good. ~The earnestness with which they engaged in their 
labors was surpassed by no other missionaries. And they were 
not merely propagandists, but their first thought was to induce 
the savages, among whom they went, to lead better lives, and 
then gradually bring them to the faith in Christ, as the 
Saviour of the world, rather than increase the number of church 
members. The limited space allotted us will allow only a mere 
abstract of the record of the doings of Moravian missionaries. 

In 1734, they determined to announce the gospel to the 
Laplanders. The attempt failed; the missionaries were taken 
for Swedish spies, and thrown into prison. A similar attempt 
failed in China in 1742; and the missionaries were imprisoned 
by order of the Russian government. In 1738 a few Moravian 
missionaries landed in the island of Ceylon; but they were 
soon compelled to leave, and that, too, when they had just 
begun to see the first fruits of their labors. Two attempts © 
were made on the pestilential shores of Guinea, but the 
missionaries all lost their lives. Three attempts were made in 
Egypt, but no success attended them here. Tranquebar has 
also seen them; and for thirty-seven years that country has 
been an open sepulchre. Out of the seventy missionaries who 
were sent thither, forty found a grave; and the mission was 
unfruitful. They erected their standard at Serampoor, Patna 
and Calcutta, long before the American Board was thought of. 
They went to Persia, laboring among the nomadic hordes of 
the Kalmuks and Kirghizes, and only retired when banished by 
an imperial ukase. Often has the story of the first efforts of 
the missionaries in Greenland been told. ‘The hearts of the 
Greenlanders appeared to be harder than their own rocks, and 
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colder than the ice of their fiords, until at last Kayarnak, hear- 
ing the history of the sufferings of Jesus read, cried out, 
‘What is that? tell it me again!’”’ The humble hut which 
they then inhabited has been replaced by the mission houses 
and chapels of six stations. Twice were they repelled from 
Labrador; they were baptized by the blood of a martyr, and 
forty years passed before any success was obtained. At Suri- 
nam, in South America, a tailor’s workshop was the modest 
origin of the mission, among the slaves.of that colony,— 
sixty-seven missionaries now preach the gospel to twenty-five 
thousand negroes on one hundred and sixty-three plantations. 
The mission in Australia was commenced in 1850, and com- 
prises two little churches. But ten years elapsed between the 
day when the first tree was cut down with which to build a 
house, and the baptism of the first Papuan. In South Africa 
George Schmidt planted a pear tree on the site where he 
delivered his first sermon. It became a large tree and bore 
fruit long before the fruits of his labors were visible. Ten 
years ago a mission was established at Kyelang in the Hima- 
layas, in a valley at an elevation of ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Since then they have labored faithfully, 
without apparent results, and only last year two converts were 
baptized. 

The Moravian Church has now about three hundred and 
fifty missionaries who minister to the spiritual wants of 
upwards of eighty thousand souls. 

The missionaries of this church have always been the 
friends of the slave. The subjoined extract is authenticated 
by facts : — 


“From the day that Leonard Dober set out for the West 
Indies, declaring that, if it were necessary, he wonld make 
himself a slave, in order that he might preach the gospel to 
the slaves, the Brethren have always devoted their attention 
to these poor creatures, so doubly enslaved and doubly unfor- 
tunate. Yes, they have rendered happy all the slaves whom 
they have succeeded in leading to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God — happy, even under the yoke and under the 
lash of their tormentors. There is more to be said. They 
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educated them for that fair day when their civil liberty was 
proclaimed. The proof is this, that in 1834, when the eman- 
cipation of the slaves was decreed by the English government, 
the planters of the island of Antigua declared by common 
consent that their negroes, who had long been civilized by the 
ministration of the Brethren, were ripe for liberty and quali- 
fied to dispense with the years of transition and apprentice- 
ship by which the government was desirous of preparing them 
for the full enjoyment of their liberty. And in 18638, in the 
colony of Surinam, when forty-five thousand slaves recovered 
their freedom in virtue of a law promulgated by the govern- 
ment of Holland, the day of the emancipation was celebrated 
by all the negroes of the Mission as a day of humiliation and 
thanksgiving before the Lord. The authorities feared this 
new liberty might have degenerated into license, and accord- 
ingly the troops were held in readiness; all measures had 
been taken to repress excesses; but, thanks to God, these 
measures were superfluous; those whom the Son had freed 
were verily free, and knew how to make a good use of their 
liberty.” 2 


The Moravian Church is also very extensively engaged in 
the work of furthering home missions. On the continent of 
Europe the system ‘has been thoroughly organized, and has 
been productive of much good. A similar organization exists 
in this country. The missionaries devote their attention prin- 
cipally to German immigrants, many of whom would other- 
wise be deprived of all religious privileges. 

The subject of education has always received great atten- 
tion among the Moravians. Although they do not hesitate, 
sometimes, to employ men of limited education in the mission 
work, still, many of their preachers compare favorably with 
those of other denominations. Besides twenty-five academies 
and boarding schools, for both sexes, in different parts of 
Europe, they have a college in Prussia, and a theological 
seminary in Silesia. 

The college and theological school at Bethlehem, Pa., are 
their principal educational institutions in this country. There 
are three boarding schools for girls, one at Salem, N. C., one 


2M. Reichel; a sermon on Moravian Missions, delivered February 11, 1866, in the 
Church of the Magdalene, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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at Letitz, Pa., and another at Bethlehem, Pa. The latter is 
one of the oldest academies for ladies in America. There is 
also a classical school for boys at Nazareth, Pa., founded in 
1785. Here the sons of Moravian ministers receive instruc- 
tion and board at the expense of the church for a period 
of four years. These institutions are open to others outside 
of the denomination. 7 

The Moravians have contributed much towards advancing 
the kingdom of God in the earth, and every Christian, what- 
ever his doctrinal views may be, must give them credit for the 
vast amount of good that has been wrought through their 
efforts. The earnestness and enthusiasm, and cheerful 
spirit, and entire confidence in God, which guided these 
devoted men in their work, often under the most discouraging 
_ circumstances, are worthy of imitation. They have done 
much to increase the happiness of the neglected, the unfortu- 
nate, and the friendless portions of mankind, and towards has- 
tening on the time when all shall know the Lord, from the 
least unto the greatest. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


The National and Ethical Bearings of the Mechanic Arts. 


THE law of growth obtains in the Patent office, as truly as 
in Nature and the kingdom of God,—“ First the blade, then 
the ear, after that, the full corn in the ear.” Thought out of 
thought, invention out of invention, as the flower from the 
bud. Whatever may be attributed to native mechanical 
genius, to the demands of society, to the influence of climate 
and soil, to the slow growth of mechanical and agricultural 
knowledge, to science, to peculiar political ideas and institu- 
tions, or — to go back to the sweet and pure fountain wherein 
to baptize all—to the influence of Christianity in its long 
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struggle to free the mind and heart of man, and awaken their 
possibilities ;—- whatever may be attributed to any or all of 
these causes, mediums, or effects, the truth will yet rest in 
the fact that our present stage of progress is the resultant of 
them all; and, therefore, that it is for our present purpose 
quite safe to assume that without all their combined 
influences, we should not to-day have that degree of civiliza- 
tion which demands time-saving and labor-saving machinery, 
nor should we have the knowledge and mechanical discipline 
capable of producing it in its present perfection. With this 
prefatory remark we proceed to the subject. | 
* In Deuteronomy we find reference to the sickle; after that, 
in Jeremiah, Isaiah, Joel, Mark and Revelation. It was used 
by the ancient Egyptians, and the Chinese. It is the earliest 
known reaping implement, and was used by hand so far as 
known, down to the time of Pliny. 
Pliny, the elder, who was born about A. D. 23, gives us the 
first account of a reaping machine. He says: —“In the 
extensive fields of Gaul, carts of large size, with projecting 


teeth on the edge, are driven on two wheels through the 
standing grain by an ox yoked in a reverse position. In this 


manner the ears are torn off, and fall into the cart.”! This is 
like the ancient war chariots, to the sides of which long, strong 
blades were fastened, and the horses driven furiously into the 
ranks of the enemy, thus to reap a harvest of human heads. 
It is probable that this machine was used for many centu- 
ries. Palladius, an Eastern prelate, born A. D. 391, gives an 
account of it; and not until quite a recent, period has an 
authentic account of any other method of mechanical reaping 
been found. Nothing is mentioned in history of any new 
invention in this direction, till near the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1785, Arthur Young published a work, the 
“ Annals of Agriculture and other Useful Arts,” in which 
(Vol. iv. p. 205,) “ appears what is believed to be the earliest 
proposal for a mechanical reaping machine in Great Britain.” 
But this appears only as a proposal, by whom we do not know. 
However, in Vol. viii. of the same work, published in 1787, 


1Pliny’s Nat. His., L. xviii. 72. 
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we have an account which curiously connects the age of Pliny 
and that of Palladius with our own. 

It is said that seeds found wrapped with the embalmed 
bodies of Egyptians, or taken from ancient tombs of the East, 
have been borne to Great Britain and sprouted in her soil. 
So the germ thought of a reaping machine, embalmed in the 
classic lines of the elder Pliny, found lodgment and growth 
in the brain of William Pitt, of Pendeford, Eng. This was 
at some date immediately prior to 1787, which we may regard 
as the starting point of modern progress in this field of inven- 
tions. 

Pitt somewhat elaborated and improved upon the ancient 
war-chariot-like machine. In 1799 is given a description of a 
machine with a circular and advancing cutters, by whom or 
when invented does not appear. But the first patent for a 
reaping machine in England was obtained on the 4th of July, 
1799, by Joseph Boyce. From 1799 to 1814 there were eight 
patents issued in Great Britain. Up to 1814 there were six 
patents issued in the U.S. A. 

On September 23, 1814, Mr. James Dobbs, of Birmingham, 
obtained Letters Patent for a reaping machine. Mr. Dobbs 
was a dramatist, “‘a queer genius; the most mirth-provoking 
fellow of the whole craft of reaper inventors.” In an “ Ap- 


pendix to English Patented Reaping Machines,” we find the 
following notices taken from the “ Birmingham Gazette,” 


Oct. 3 and 10, 1814: — 


“Mr. Dobbs (late of our theatre) has just obtained his 
Majesty’s Letters Patent, for a machine fer reaping corn. We 
are informed by a gentleman who has seen it work, that it is a 
most valuable invention, and is equally adapted for Indian 
corn, rice, and cutting of sugar canes.” 


‘For THE BENEFIT OF Mrs, Dosss. J. Dobbs most respect- 
fully informs his friends and the public, that having invented 
a machine to expedite the reaping of corn, &c., but having 
been unable to obtain the patent till too late to give ita 
general inspection in the field, with safety, he is induced to 
take advantage of his theatrical profession, and make it known 
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to his friends, who have been anxious to see it, through that 
medium. 

Part of the stage will be planted with wheat, &c., that the 
machine has cut and gathered where it grew, and the machine 
worked exactly as in the field. 

Any invention that will enable the farmer to gather his 
grain quicker and cleaner than the old method, (in our climate 
so uncertain, ) must be a national advantage of no small con- 
sideration ; that the machine in question possesses that advan- 
tage will, perhaps, be better decided by its own merits, than 
anything its inventor could say in its favor. 

On Friday next, Oct. 14, will be presented the celebrated 
comedy of A Bold Stroke for a Husband. 

End of the play, Mr. Dobbs will exhibit two machines of 
different powers and purposes, and explain the principles on 
which they are made and act; he will also show to what 
several uses they are designed, with reference to America and 
the Indies; concluding with an occasional address to his 
fellow-townsmen, being the last time he shall have the honor 
of appearing before them in a public character. 

To conclude with the celebrated farce of Fortune’s Frolic. 


The part of Robin Roughhead, by Mr. Dobbs, in which he 
will work the machine in character, in an artificial field of 
wheat, planted as near as possible in the manner it grows.” 


The “ Gazette ” afterward announced that “ Mr. D.’s expla- 
nation of the principles and properties of this invention was | 
very satisfactory, and we are inclined to think it will prove of 
great public utility.’ But what became of Dobbs or his 
machine we have not learned. ‘Alas! poor Yorick.” 

From 1814 to 1822 four patents, including Dobbs’, were 
issued in England. In the United States, but one. In 1822, 
Henry Ogle, a schoolmaster of Rennington, Eng., invented a 
reaper which possessed considerable excellence. It had the 
reel now used, and gave the cutter a reciprocating motion 
from side to side. A perspective view of this machine was 
published in the London “ Mechanics’ Magazine,’ and has 
hence been known to the public for over forty years. By 
trial it was estimated that it would cut fourteen acres per day 
with ease; but Mr. Ogle writes —‘ Messrs. Brown (the man- 
ufacturers) thus advertised at the beginning of the year 1823, 
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that they would furnish machines of this sort complete for 
sheaving corn at the beginning of harvest, but found none of 
the farmers that would go to the expense, though the machine 
was seen even to cut the lying corn where it was not bound 
down with new rising corn. Some working people at last 
threatened to kill Mr. Brown if he persevered any further in 
it, and it has never been more tried.” 

Poor Ogle! Had he been born a few years later, and 
wrought proportionately well, he would not have cared to 
keep school, at least for a livelihood, while his invention 
would have opened the way to the school-house for children 
otherwise doomed to exhausting toil. But his thought and 
labor were not in vain. He incarnated them, and published 
his machine to the world. It munya to pave the way to 
greater achievements. 

The next reaper which appeared, excepting three unimpor- 
tant patents in the United States, was that of Rev. Patrick 
Bell, of Scotland, in 1826. His invention was a comparative 
success ; and if the clergy of Scotland, according to Buckle, 
were never very successful in religion and theology, they may 
be congratulated in having one mechanic among them whose 
name the world will sacredly keep. 

Rev. Mr. Bell’s machine dates the advent of successful reap- 
ing by machinery. It has the adjustable reel, which was in 
Ogle’s, pear-shaped clipping cutters, each made separate, a 
method of raising the cutters, and a mode of delivering the 
cut grass in line on the ground at one side, the horses placed 
behind it. ‘ Although there is unquestionable proof respect- 
ing the successful working of this machine in 1828, it does 
not seem to have attracted much attention, as it was lost sight 
of entirely until England was awakened to the utility of reap- 
ing machines in 1851, at the Great Exhibition.” ? 

Mr. Bell’s machine, and that of Mr. Smith in 1811, 
“although fair results were in each case obtained, from some 
unexplained cause were abandoned by their inventors, and 
were, consequently, lost sight of by the public; thus affording 
another instance, if such were wanted, of the utter inutility 


2Scientific American, Nov. 11, 1854. 
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to the general public of the most valuable suggestions, unless 
thrust upon their notice by some party who is pecuniarily 
interested in introducing them in a practical form.” ® 

The credit of the revival of interest in reaping machines in 
England, is due to McCormick and Hussey, of our own 
country, who were rivals at the Great Exhibition in 1851, 
astonishing the world with their great inventions. 

From 1826 to 1857 there were ten Letters Patent issued in 
England, one in Russia, one in Austria, and one in South 
Australia, for reaping machines, none of which, however, seem 
to have risen to any special repute; while in the United 
States from the date of Rev. Patrick Bell’s machine in 1826 
to 1847 no less than fifty Letters Patent, were issued. The 
most eminent patentees of our country during this period 
were Manning, Hussey, and McCormick. _ 

On May 3, 1831, Wm. Manning, of Plainfield, N. J., pro- 
cured a patent for a reaper which appears to have been the 
progenitor of all successful grain cutters. On Dec. 31, 18338, 
Obed Hussey obtained a patent. Manning is the inventor of 
the reciprocating cutter, combined with one set of guard fingers 
placed before it. Hussey added another set of fingers, and 
placed them above the cutter which he made to work between 
them; from this we date the success of reaping by 
machinery. 4 , | 

On June 21, 1834, a patent was granted to Cyrus H. 
McCormick, for a machine which, up to 1854, made more 
noise in the world than all others. 

Since the productions of Manning, Hussey, and McCormick, 
in 1831, ’88, and °34, respectively, other inventors have 
wrought mainly in modifications, combinations, and additions 
to the inventions of this trio of worthies. 

We have now before us the times, places and degrees of 
growth in this branch of mechanical industry. We have 
before us this already vast department of manufacture com- 
bined with agriculture. We shall see presently that so great 
is the demand for agricultural implements to save time and 


8 London Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures, Vol. xl. 
4 Scientific American, Dec. 28, 1854. 
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labor, and to extend, at the same time, the producing lands of 
the country, that the increase of manufactories in this line 
within the past fifteen years has added a first class interest to | 
the political economy of the times,— giving to and producing 
millions for the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
alike, thus bringing about a more immediate harmony between 
these interests than has ever been known till now. 

Formerly so great was the disparagement between the town 
and the country that serious differences not unfrequently 
arose. This came out of the fact of the manufacturing over- 
balancing the agricultural interests. Wealth, ease, privilege, 
education, political power, all largely centering in the town 
under the monetary ascendency of manufacturing establish- 
ments, early engendered grave divisions in sentiment, habit, 
sympathy, and intellectual tendencies, between the town and 
the country. This, it is true, is,in the nature of the case, 
largely inevitable, since humanity, brought into such imme- 
diate contact as the factory and centres of trade effect, must 
produce phenomena of life, thought and feeling, to which the 
country will remain a stranger. But that such differences in 
interests will continue as to make the one feel the other ‘as 
oppressive, is being rapidly denied by the social and political 
power, privilege, and intelligence, of the American farmer. 
And this, we conceive, is due to the political doctrines of our 
people, and to the wonderful improvements in the art of 
farming — improvements due to so many causes that we can- 
not presume to name them. We can, however, cover them 
all in three words: Liberty, Science, Invention. 

How these three words, consecrated by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, speak of all we are as a great people! A people, 
great in the art of education, great in the art of self-govern- 
ment, great in the arts of trade, and of manufacturing, great 
in the art of agriculture, great in the art of war, great in all 
mechanical arts, great in mineral resources, great in territorial 
domain, great upon the water and upon the land; and this 
greatness, still rising over and before us, by virtue of our 
Christian loyalty in granting and maintaining the inalienable 
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rights of all men. Our greatness and perpetuity shall be 
measured and determined by the higher law of Christ, 
producing in and between us equal and exact justice for all 
men. 

It may be said that the prodigious farming interests of our 
country to-day are but the complement of this marvellous age 
of steam and iron, and that the inventor of agricultural 
implements is himself a product of the times. This is true, 
but the order of the statement will be more exact by reversing 
it. It is the agriculturalist who is the pioneer, and after 
whom the railroad, the manufacturer, and the merchant 
follow. The former makes the latter possible; goes before 
and prepares the way, lays the foundations of empire. On 
sweeps commerce in his track, reaching out her arms of iron, 
chatting with her tongue of steel, and screaming with her 
throat of brass in the ear of the millions, as she traverses the 
land from ocean to ocean, or rides the waters of rivers, lakes, 
and seas, to feed the world from the granaries of the husband- 
man. Cities rise in throngs, and myriads of human beings 
fill them not only with their arts and industry, but with 
poverty and wretchedness. They become dependents upon 
the rural districts, and their clamorous demands make the 
rural laborers their servants. The farmer has made a vast 
population possible, and in turn a vast population compels 
unwonted diligence and activity in the culture of the soil. 
The pioneer, the founder of empire, becomes the earth-bound 
toiler to meet his own and the millions’ needs. In the house 
and in the field all are alike driven to perpetual toil of hands ; 
no time to read, little rest of body to think. The husband 
bent with over-taxing efforts to save his crops, with a company 
of laborers, equally taxed; his sons kept from school to early 
learn the rugged duties of the father; the wife and daughters 
early and late bending beneath the inexorable duties of a 
large household, where duties are never performed but to be 
repeated. To such, we may say in all truth and reverence, 
the inventors of agricultural implements:come “ with glad 
tidings of great joy, which shall be unto all people.” They 
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respond to the ancient cry: “Put ye in the sickle, for the 
harvest is ripe.” They are sons of wisdom and prudence. It 
is true, as in the case of schoolmaster Ogle, the working 
classes, if sufficiently ignorant, imagine harm may spring out of 
labor-saving inventions, machinery to do the work for the 
rich, and the poor left to starve for want of employment. 

It was this conviction which drove the working-men, no 
further back than 1822, in England, to threaten the life of 
Thomas Brown, the manufacturer of Mr. Ogle’s reaper, and 
the threat had the power to put a stop to the manufacture and 
use of his machine. 

This phenomenon in the history of the development of 
mechanical contrivances, and the causes of it, are clearly set 
forth by Lecky, in his “ History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in. Europe,’—a work which is 
hardly second in the purity of its style, the impartiality and 
learning of the author, and the subject treated, to any work 
published during the century : — 


“‘ Strictly speaking, machinery dates from the rudest instru- 
ment by which men tilled the soil; but its higher and more 
elaborate achievements are always the product of civilization, 
upon which, in turn, they powerfully react. The most impor- 
tant machine invented, or at least introduced into Europe, in 
the middle ages, was probably the windmill, which was an 
agent in the agricultural interests. (The earliest European 
notice of windmills is, I believe, to be found in a charter of 
William, Count of Mortain, [grandson of William the Con- 
queror,] dated 1105. They are supposed to have been 
brought from Asia Minor.) 

In the fifteenth century a machine for printing transformed 
the intellectual condition of Europe. In the nineteenth 
century, the machines of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson, 
and the many minor inventions that are subsidiary to them, 
have given an impulse both to commerce and manufactures 
which is altogether unparalleled in the history of mankind. In 
addition to the necessary difficulties connected with the intro- 
duction of a new form of industry, every step of the progress 
of machines was met by a fierce opposition, directed at one 
time by the ablest statesmen — amongst others, Colbert —and 
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long afterwards sustained by the lower classes, who very 
naturally regarded these inventions as prejudicial to their 
interests. And certainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economizing the labor of production, is to throw a vast num- 
ber of the poor out of employment, and to reduce, by 
increased concurrence, the wages of the remainder. The 
second is to diminish the price of the article of manufacture, 
to the benefit of the consumer; and, in most cases, this 
depreciation leads to an immense extension of demand, which 
necessitates a multiplication of machines, and usually con- 
tinues till the number of persons employed is immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been introduced. At 
the same time, this increased facility of production and this 
increased demand, produce an accumulation of capital far 
more rapid than had previously taken place; which, as the 
rate of wages depends entirely upon the proportion national 
capital bears to the laboring classes, among whom it is to be 
divided, is a main condition of the material prosperity of the 
latter. Even in those instances in which, from the nature of 
the case, the demand for the manufactured article cannot be 
so extended as to compensate for the loss of employment which 
the introduction of machinery occasions, although the passing 
evils are very great, the change is usually an advantage ; for 
economical production implies increasing wealth, and the 
capital gained in one department finds its outlet in others.” ® 


We find then that the disturbances produced by any dominant 
development of mechanical contrivances are settled by laws of 
compensation. We recall, how, a few years ago only, many 
were disposed to complain, because of the innovation in the 
established order of things, of the sewing machine. ‘“ Innova- 
tions,” says Victor Hugo, “ have always to contend with the 
difficulty that few wish them well.” But the laws of capital 
and labor, demand and supply, have adjusted the earlier diffi- 
culties arising from so grand an invention, and we would now, 
from the least to the greatest, as soon cry out against the 
telegraph as against that comforter of the daughters of our 
land. 

Let us for a moment take estimates of the power and 
influence of the Mower and Reaper in our country. We can 


§ Vol. II., p. 882. 
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do it only approximately in figures, even. In its political and 
social effect, it is well-nigh immeasurable, as we shall presently 
see. 

The number of men employed in the manufacture of the 
Mower and Reaper annually in the United States is at least 
8000. The wages divided among these will reach $5,000,000. 
The annual sales will figure $12,000,000. In 1864 and 1865, 
from 85 to 90,000 machines were made each year; in the 
present year, at least 50,000. These are now all sold, and, 
considering the sales in 1860, ’61, ’62, and 63, the life of a 
machine ranging from five to eight years, it is not, we are 
informed by prominent manufacturers, extravagant to estimate 
that there are now in actual use in the United States 450,000 
machines. Parties from Cleveland, Ohio, estimate that one 
twenty-seventh of the farmers of the country are ‘using them. 
Each machine will do the work of five men in reaping, and 
seven in mowing, at least. At this rate the number of 
Mowers and Reapers at work the present season are doing the 
labor of 3,000,000 men. 

It will be seen from this that it is not difficult to tell how it 
was that the North and West were able to raise, for four years, 
and garner unprecedented harvests, and at the same time 
send a million and a half of their sons to conquer the most 
unprincipled foe that ever rose to smite and enslave humanity. 
It is not difficult to tell why it was that thoughtful patriots, 
as they surveyed the texture of Northern civilization, took 
heart and said,—It is strong, it will stand the strain and 
wrenching even of the most gigantic rebellion in the history 
of nations,— for they saw its threads were the iron and steel 
of the industrial arts, the whole grand fabric tissued with the 
silver and gold of science and enlightened liberty. They saw 
invention rise as it were the wisdom of God in our history, 
giving relief to burdened laborers, and setting them free for 
other achievements. They saw that they who gave the farmer 
implements to save him time and strength, were giving him 
time to think, time to read, time to educate his family. They 
saw that he who thus under the fostering hand of free politi- 
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cal institutions was enabled as a laborer to freely think, speak, 
and educate himself and family, and place even his sons, if 
found competent to run the race, on the way to the bench, the - 


legislature, the halls of Congress, or to honor and wealth, would 


never yield such institutions to the enemies of humanity seek- 
ing to destroy them. These are now the grounds of trust to 
every lover of his fellow-man. 


Without the aid of the Mower and Reaper during our civil 


war, it would have taken ten year's to subdue the rebellion, 
or it would have bankrupted us. Here it is we may. 
measure something of the National importance of our subject. 
Every manufactory of this machine was a recruiting office ; 
every manufacturer and inventor a recruiting officer. Every 
machine made and sold made it possible for five young men 
to enter the army of Liberty. Its political and national 
significance may be further seen, now that war has ceased, by 
the multitudes of men it dismisses from the older sections of 
the country to open the vast empire of the West, and thus 
advance the agricultural domain to myriads of acres, and the 
country’s resources to untold millions. The prospective prog- 
ress of our country at no very distant day to two hundred 
millions of inhabitants is thus no baseless vision. 

The reflex influence of these and allied agricultural imple- 
ments! Who can measure their moral and educational 
significance? They relieve alike the men and women of the 
country of over-burdening toil. The ability of our farmers 
now to educate their sons and daughters at our best institu- 
tions of learning are equal to those of any class in the nation. 
And this immense influence is telling every year upon the 
average of culture in our rural districts. By it the town and 
country are being merged, and refinement and intelligence 
at last begin to preside over and largely do the work in that 
department of industry formerly consigned to the lowest 
peasantry, serfs, and slaves. How marvellous are the fruits 
of Christian liberty! How telling upon the intellectual life 


of a people are the effects of mechanical inventions, especially 
in a country where every child delivered from the oppressive 
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necessity of manual toil enters the door of free schools! 
And, out of this enhanced intellectual life what ideas are 
engendered, which, moulding both moral and political institu- 


tions, advance the cause of civil liberty! Social changes 
inevitably follow all inventions which thus quicken thought 


and afford men time for reflection. Deliverance from 
exhausting manual labor is always followed by new mental 


activity. Give men more time for reflection and study, and 
they will think more. Place them thus under the keeping of 


Christian political institutions, and they will think out their 
progress on the lines of just and equal laws for universal 


humanity. Not unfrequently we hear complaints, especially 
among politicians of a certain kind, and religionists of a cer- 
tain ritual, against the ceaseless demand for reform in social 
and national institutions; complaints against the restless 
spirit of progress, which seems never content with leaving 


anything at rest —a spirit invading the channels of trade and 
education, of the Church and State alike. 


But why this complaint? Why this kicking against the 
pricks? Why this foolish resistance to the manifest purpose 
of Providence? Would such be pleased to witness the col- 
lapse of the present social organization of our free enlightened 
North? Would such be content over a return to stage 
coaches, home-spun linen, the old school system, or want of 
system, the sickle and scythe and flail, the weekly paper, and 
the ancient dogmatism of the church ? 

Let such understand that their complaints are but the 
moanings of the wind in the face of the present order of 
things,— an order in which stand arrayed the free school, the 
daily press, the free thinking church, science with her 
thoughts and processes simplified to the comprehension of the 
million, philosophy with her profound analysis of mind, and 
history speaking in lives read by the intelligent masses of our 
country, machinery with iron hand lifting the heavy burden 
and doing the dfudgery of toil; and towering over all, pene- 
trating to the essence of all, and the inspiration of all, the 
thought and spirit of Jesus, awakening that enthusiasm of 
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humanity by which all men shall be raised to an equality of 
privilege and rights in the commonwealth of Christ. Turn 
back the ever-rising tides of Liberty, Scienee, Invention, and 
the Christian Religion, and then may political and religious 
demagogues hope to stay the progress of reform in the Church 
and in the State. 

A recent writer has demonstrated to his satisfaction that 
‘“‘ social advancement is as completely under the control of 
natural law as is bodily growth.” We do not believe physical 
nature does it all, though far more than the philosophy and 
theology of the past have allowed. If the soul in the body is 
admitted, in its inspired contact with the Divine, as a part of 
“nature,” we are content with Dr. Draper’s demonstration. 
If “ natural laws,” in these days of putting new wine into old 
bottles, and old wine into new bottles, includes the laws of 
the soul, we can accept his naturalism, for we recognize all 
mental and moral improvement and salvation as under 
law, and even Jesus in all his reputed works. All must 
accept this. The world advances not by negations, nor by 
hap-hazard events, but according to the laws of God in nature 
and man. The discovery of these produces revolutions: in 
the intellectual, religious, and social condition of men, while 
imperceptibly they are working everywhere modifications and 
changes. The ampler perception, comprehension, and positive 
assertion of these are the telling blows of our era against all 
forms of enslavement of humanity. Man discovers his inher- 
ent greatness and his foreordained destiny to a higher good. 
Before this assertion tyranny instinctively trembles. It sees 
at once a cloud of ominous darkness rising from the lowly 
classes of peasant, serf, and slave. ‘Death lurks in the low 
cloud,” said Columbus. From such low social clouds England 
to-day is alarmed as the thundering of the voices of her 
disfranchised millions shakes the halls of Parliament. From 
thence, also, came the storm which nearly dismasted our ship 
of State, while now once more the cloud is gathering in our 
national horizon, threatening to shake us again before we dare 


6 Dr. Draper. 
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to be just. ‘In the depth of the clouds the black tempest 
distends its cheeks, and the storm arises.” 

On the platform of man’s discovery of his inherent great- 
ness he writes the declaration of his independence, and 
launches his anathemas against the enemies of human rights. 
From it he reaches down the hand of brotherly recognition to 
the serf and the slave, and lifts them to fellowship in the 
temple of Liberty. The inventor, noting the pliability and 
availability of nature and her laws, contrives to bring them 

into the service of man, and so, with no need of uncompen- 
sated toil, society is recast upon the foundations of universal 
brotherhood. Here is the platform upon which we stand at 
last. Short of this no man or people can be rightly called 
Christian or Catholic. ‘Christ made morality universal. 
This phrase, which places not a certain number of men, but 
all men, in the relation of brotherhood to each other, destroys 
at once the partition wall between Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and Barbarian, German and Welsh, White man and Negro, 
or under whatever names the families of the earth have justi- 
fied and legalized the savage instinct of antipathy.” 7 Up to 
this standard of the Christian state are the irresistible laws of 
God in nature and soul, slowly but certainly lifting the 
nations. Our own social and political organism is, perhaps, 
nearest to it of any on earth. But we have not yet reached 
our manhood here. Garrison, May, Phillips, Sumner, and 
such as they, are there. By the authority of Jesus they may 
proclaim who are Christians, and who are not. Let theolo- 
gians go to Garrison and settle the dispute as to who are 
entitled to the Christian name. 

But the Christian Commonwealth of earth cannot achieve 
success except by lifting men into the sphere of thought. 
The masses must, therefore, be raised from drudgery, and 
given time to rest, to learn and think. To this end the 
mechanical arts are among the mightiest revolutionizers in 
the history of the world, and the inventor among the greatest 
benefactors of the race, often setting in play influences which 


7™Ecce Homo, p. 142. 
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transform and overturn the social state of a people or an 
age : — 


‘“‘From almost any of the branches of industry facts might 
be presented illustrating the benefits arising from the applica- 
tion of physical discoveries. As an example, we may refer to 
the cotton manufacture. In a very short time after the 
mechanical arts were applied to the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, so great was the improvement that aman could do 
more work in a day than he could previously have done in a 
year. That manufacture was, moreover, accompanied by 
such collateral events as actually overturned the social condi- 
tion throughout Europe. These were such as the invention 
of the steam-engine, the canal system, the prodigious develop- 
ment of the iron manufacture, the locomotive, and railroads; 
results not due to the placemen and officers to whom the con- 
tinent had resigned its annals, whose effigies encumber the 
streets of its cities, but to men in the lower walks of life. 
The assertion is true that James Watt, the instrument-maker, 
conferred on his. native country more solid benefits than all 


the treaties she ever made, and all the battles she ever won. 
Arkwright was a barber, Harrison a carpenter, Brindley a 
millwright’s apprentice.” °. 


To these and such as these, in our own country, to “ the 
mud sills’ of the North, are we indebted for the substantial 
prosperity of our civilization. Onward then, O Genius of 
Invention, in thy works of cunning artifice! Thou art the 
inspired servant of Christian thought and civil liberty, making 
the rough places plain, and the crooked ways straight. Arrest 
the subtle laws of nature, and mould her plastic minerals to 
the use of man; and, through the toil-lightened ways thou 
openest, God shall lead the race to worlds of liberty and love! 


8Intellectual Development of Europe, p. 609. 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 
The Philosophy of Language. 


THE Science, or Philosophy of Language has specially en- 
gaged the attention of scholars, antiquarians and thinkers for 
the last quarter of a century, through whose labors and 
researches a flood of light has been thrown upon it. Among 
the Germans, W. Humboldt, F. Schlegel, Bopp, Grimm, Pott 
and Bunsen; among the English, and those who have written 
in the English language, William Jones, Willson, French, 
Donaldson and Max Miller; among the “Americans, G. P. 
Marsh, Prof. Gibbs, B. W. Dwight, Prof. F. A. March, the 
rival Lexicographers, Webster and Worcester, with their co- 
laborers, Prof. Goodrich, Prof. Fowler, Prof. Porter, and 
others, are the names of those who have most distinguished 
themselves by their efforts in this field. Still, the field has 
been but partially explored ; and through further researches 
new light may be expected every year to burst upon us. We 
cannot be indifferent to the results of these researches and 
must apply them to our subjects of thought and inquiry if we 
would obtain the clearest insight into them. The bearing of, 
Comparative Philology upon the Unity of the Race, the Age 
of the World, its Early History, and the mutual relations of 
Science and Theology, are so important that the attention of 
scholars has been zealously turned to it, and Colleges have 
instituted professorships of ‘Comparative Philology,” and 
Philological Societies have been formed, to promote inquiry 
and awaken interest in the subject in all its bearing. Avail- 
ing ourselves of the investigations of others, as well as our 
own researches, we propose to throw out some hints and sug- 
gestions on the Origin, Nature and History of Language. 

Language, in its most extended sense, is a medium for 
conveying thoughts and emotions from one being to another. 
In this sense it has been divided into Natural and Articulate, 

NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 35 
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or Spoken. According to Lord Monbeddo, there are four 
ways by which ideas can be communicated without the aid of 
speech. 1. Inarticulate cries, expressing feelings, as when a 
groan indicates pain. 2. Gestures, or movements of the 
physical organs, expressing movements of mind; as, for 
instance, a deaf man witnessing Wm. C. Preston, the cele- 
brated South Carolina orator, though incapable of hearing a - 
single word, being entranced by his eloquent manner, 
exclaimed, “How splendidly he makes the gestures!” 
8. Imitative sounds. 4. Painting, by means of which visible 
objects, though not present, are represented to the mind. 
The first three form what Cicero calls “sermo corporis.” Few 


are the ideas which can be communicated by these modes as 
compared with those which can be expressed by spoken lan- 
guage. This is the language of brutes, and useful to them 
in common with those unfortunate human beings who are 
deprived of more accurate modes of communication. But 


man is distinguished from the brute by his ability to articulate 
sounds. Thus Homer distinguishes man from the brute by 
applying to him the epithet pegomog abgames, “ speech-divid- 
ing man.” Man is the only animal capable of articulating 
words with a clear appreciation of the sense which they con- 
vey. Itis his intellect which gives him the power; for with 
all his organs perfect, as they are now, he could not utter an 
articulate sound expressive of an idea, unless he had an intel- 
ligent mind. 

Speech, then, is the distinguishing feature and the glory of 
man. The word language, in this article, will be used in this 
restricted sense, as the utterance of articulate sounds express- 
ing ideas and their representation by means of written 
characters. 

The ‘problem concerning the Origin of Language has 
engaged the attention of theologians and philosophers from 
Herodotus and Plato down to Herder, Grimm and Max 
Miiller, and given rise to many theories, some of which are 
more ingenious than wise. These theories may, for the most 
part, be embraced in three ; 1. that Language was the inven- 
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tion of man, as a machine is his invention, to meet a certain 
want. 2. That it was the miraculous gift of God, who.taught 
it to men by the utterance of distinct vocal sounds. 3. That 
it is the result of the activity of man’s intellectual and physi- 
cal nature. 

That man went to work deliberately and planned out and 
put together certain words into sentences, by means of which 
he could communicate ideas to his fellow4men, as he would 
plan out and construct a machine for a specific object, is about 
as credible as the theory of the French enthusiast, that lan- 
guage was invented by a council of learned men called 
together for that purpose. We dismiss it, therefore, without 
further remark, as too absurd for rational belief. As to the 
second theory, we may say that there is no insuperable objec- 
‘tion to regarding language as the immediate gift of God, if 
there is no other rational mode of accounting for its existence. 
God certainly had the power to teach Adam the rudiments of 
speech directly and formally, as the mother teaches words and 
letters to her infant child; but if we can account for it in some 
other way, it is not well to multiply miracles to explain 
acknowledged facts. This is not sound philosophy or sound 
theology, either. Our first parents certainly had the power of 
speech, for we read that Adam gave names to the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air, and after his companion was 
formed he gave her a name likewise (Genesis ii. 19, 20, 23) ; 
and after Jehovah conversed with them, rebuking them for 
their disobedience, they excused themselves for it in specific 
language. The peculiarity of the expression favors the view 
of the human rather than divine origin of language: “ And 
out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam, 
_ to see what he would eall them, and whatsoever Adam called 

every living creature, that was the name thereof.” Gen. v. 12. 
This implies that the names came from Adam rather than 
from God. ' 

That supernatural aid is not needed here to enable our 
primitive parents to give names, and converse together, is 
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shown by the consideration that, let there be given organs of; 
articulation and an active intellect which can generate ideas, 

and the expression of these ideas will necessarily follow. We 

are now proceeding upon the assumption that man is a social 

being, and lives in a social world, mingling with beings to 

- whom he desires to communicate his ideas. We take not into 

consideration what would happen if man were isolated from 

all society, and destined to live entirely alone. In that case 

he might speak from an inward impulse, though there would 

be little or no external inducements for him to test his speech- 

making organ. Speech is “ the image of the mind,” insepa- 

rable from its thoughts. The five senses are the medium for 

receiving and conveying to the mind ideas of external objects, 

which, on receiving and revolving them, finds some mode of 
communicating them to other minds. This, in many 

instances, may be done on the mimetic principle. Each 

animal brought to Adam for the purpose of being named, may 

have impressed his mind as having certain characteristics of 
form, movement, or voice, and he named it something sug- 

gested by one or more of these characteristics. We assume 

that the body and the soul are so formed and adapted to each 

other, that the vocal organs are so adapted to the movements 

of the mind, that they are capable of expressing its thoughts 

and emotions. If this be so, we see no difficulty in the way of 
supposing that language was at first suggested to the mind of 
man as he needed it to communicate his ideas. 

The limits assigned to this article will not permit us fully to 
discuss the “ Onomatopoetic”’ and the “ Interjectional” theory 
of the origin of language. When we say that the sound of 
an animal’s voice, or the appearance of an object, suggested 
the name, as in the instance of Adam’s naming the beasts and 
the birds, or of Eve’s naming the flowers, to assume Milton’s 
delicate fancy, we do not mean that all speech originated in 
this way. Even Max Miiller, who opposes this theory s0 
stoutly, admits that this may be the origin of some words, 
“though these constitute a very small proportion of our diction- 
ary.” 2 Granted. But the vocabulary was very meagre then, 

1 Paradise Lost, B. xi. 2 The Science of Language, 1st Series, p. 360. 
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compared with what it now is, and the number of original 
roots very small. We know that there are many words in the 
different languages that resemble the sound of the objects 
they express, like whiz, crash, howl, gurgle, cluck, roar, whine, 
coo, buzz, in the English language, and students of the Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages, know that these contain many 
such words. And as to the other theory, we may remark that 
some of the ablest writers on language regard the interjection 
as “the earliest of distinct human vocal sounds,” “a sponta- 
neous voice prompted by nature,” ? and expressive and signifi- 
cant in itself, though some deny it a place among the parts of 
speech. We do not propose to discuss this and other theories 
which have engaged the attention of studious and thoughtful 
men, as the subject is of no practical importance.‘ 

We may notice an objection which some have urged, that 
Adam and Eve used names at once as the expression of their 
ideas, and that this is inconsistent with the theory of the 
gradual development of language, as time is requisite for this. 
But we must bear fn mind that the first two chapters of Gen- 
esis are brief and fragmentary, that they do not contain a full 
and connected history of man’s creation and acts, but only a 
few casual and striking events in the primeval history of man. 
We are not advised how long a time elapsed after his creation 
before he began to express his ideas. All that we know is 
that he had ideas and expressed them in words, and we may 
reasonably conclude that those words were suggested by his 
thoughts and expressed by his vocal organs as mediums of 
communication with his fellow-men, without our being obliged 
to specify the time needed to develop the power and perfect 
the process. 

But do the best we can, it is impossible to develop a theory 
of the origin of language from historical data, free from objec- 
tion.® For, as Marsh says, “The origin of language is 
shrouded in the same impenetrable mystery that conceals the 


8 Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language, pp. 280-8. 

*The two theories mentioned above are discussed pro and con in Max Miiller’s First 
Series of Lectures on the Science of Langnage, pp. 358-69, and in the “ Westminster 
Review,” July, 1866, pp. 46-52. 

5 Lectures on the English Language, p. 88. 
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secrets of our primary mental and physical being. We can- 
not say, with some, that it is in itself an organism, but we 


regard it as a necessary, and, therefore, natural, product of 
intelligent self-conscious organization.” Miller also says in 
regard to the proofs which it is alleged history presents : — 


_ “Tt is clear that we have no means of solving the problem 
of the origin of language historically, or of explaining it as a 
matter of fact which happened once in a certain locality, and 
at a certain time. History does not begin till long after man- 
kind had acquired the power of language, and even the most 
ancient traditions are silent.as to the manner in which man 
came into possession of his earliest thoughts and words. 
Nothing, no doubt, would be more: interesting than to know 
from historical documents the exact process by which the first 
man began to lisp his first words, and thus to be forever rid of 
all theories on the origin of speech. But this knowledge is 
denied us; and if it had been otherwise we should probably 
be quite unable to understand those primitive events in the 
history of the human mind.” ® 

We will next proceed to discuss some of the changes which 
language undergoes. In the dawn of the world’s history, 
there was but one language. That there was not that variety 
of languages which now exists is indicated by the fact that 
the many languages now existing seem to point back to the 
one common source from which they emanated. Certain 
affinities and analogies are explainable only upon the theory 


of a common origin. Certain words and forms of construc- 
- tion run through’ the different languages, which serve as 


threads to connect them together. These consist mainly of 
the primitive roots of the language which can be traced 


clearly when the prefixes and affixes are not distinguishable. 
If we knew what the first language was, we could, undoubt- 


edly, trace the names of the most common objects which 
constituted the roots of that language, down through the 


several languages which sprung from it to the present time. 
The account in Genesis is that “‘the whole earth was of one 
language and one speech.” [xi.1.] If we take these words 


6 The Science of Language, p. 844, Ist Series. 
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literally, we may regartl them as settling the question of the 
original unity of language. Without entering upon the dis- 
cussion in which Max Miiller and ‘other linguists have 
engaged, we may say that this is its obvious meaning, and any 
other interpretation seems to do violence to the passage. 
Granting, then, the primitive unity of language, we ask, what 
was that language? We cannot answer this question histori- 
cally, as we have no data upon which to found an opinion. 
The presumption is that it was very different from any of the 
languages now in existence. Some have contended that it 
was the Hebrew ; hence, this language has been regarded as a 
sort of divine language, and specially sacred by those who 
have supposed it to be the identical language invented by the 
Creator, and used by him when he talked with our ancestors 
in the garden of Eden. In the Targums it is called “the holy 
tongue,” as if it were the special language of God. But, 
without troubling ourselves about the unsolved and unsolvable 
problem of the primitive tongue, we may remark that it is 
interesting to trace the affinities, sometimes clear, and some- 
times shadowy and scarcely discernible, between the different 
dialects as tending to show a common brotherhood of speecl. 
As all languages are eventually reducible to roots,’ we can 
discover the connection best by taking a particular root and 
following it through the various languages into which it 
enters. Take, for instance, the root ar, which means to 
plough, and we find it in the Latin arare, the Greek aroun, the 


Gothic arjan, the Anglo-Saxon erjan, the Welsrh arad, a 
plough, the Sanscrit ira, the Anglo Sax. ecorthe, English earth, 


which at first meant ploughed or cultivated ground.® And as 
labor was required to plough the ground, the root afterwards 


came to signify labor in general, as in the German arbeit, labor, 
or less general in the English word errand, as errand-boy 
means the boy who performs the labor. This illustrates, also, 


the tendency in the growth of words from the specific to the 


general. Take the Sanscrit word pader, father, from the root 
pa, to nourish, Greek and Latin, pater, Slavonic, Bat, Gothic, 
vater or fader, English father. Also, the Sanscrit dagh, to 


7 Miiller’s Science of Language, p. 286. {8Ibid, pp. 252—6, Ist Series. 
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shine, or div, fire, Latin, die, Slavonic, dew, Gothic, dags, Ger- 
man, Tag, day, Celtic, dia, English, day. Hence come the 
Greek Zeus, Jupiter, the. Latin deus, god, the French dieu, 
God, the English Deity, deify.2 The Sanscrit was the original 
language of India, co-ordinate with the Latin and the Greek, 
the Teutonic, the Celtic and Slavonic languages, and the 
mother of several languages. Its roots and words can be 
traced through several languages down to modern times, 
showing an intimate connection between them. Says Hum- 
boldt, “‘ The Sanscrit names of genuine Indian products, as 
those of rice, cotton, spikeriard, and sugar, have passed into 
the language of the Greeks and, to a certain extent, even into 
those of Semitic origin.””!4 Thus the Sanscrit sarkare, Per- 
sian, schakar, Hindostan, schukur, Greek, sacchar, Latin, 
saccharum, French, sucre, English, sugar. In this way we 
can trace the connection between these languages and prove 
them to be cognate, or sisters in the family of languages. 

But it is not in'single words that the affinities of different 
languages are wholly seen. They are seen also in the idioms 
peculiar to each language; for, as Dr. Campbell remarks,” 
‘the idiom keeps a much firmer hold of the mind than the 
words, which are mere sounds, do, and which, compared with 
the other, may be considered as but the body, the natural 
part of the language, whereof the idiom is the soul.” 

We can trace resemblance in the idioms as well as in the 
words, showing an intimate connection between them. Each 
nation, or community of individuals, has peculiar forms, or 
modes, of expressing its thoughts, and while these forms 
differ, they still bear a general resemblance to each other, so 
that a practical linguist can detect the resemblance, and 
thence deduce the cognate relation between the languages. 
This is an interesting branch of inquiry which no compara- 
tive philologist has yet fully investigated, but which promises 
to yield rich results. 

® Dwight’s Modern Philology, 2d Series. pp. 408, 453. 

10 Miiller’s Science of Language, 1st Series, pp. 168-171. 

11 Cosmos, Vol. III. p. 111. 


12The Four Gospels, Preliminary Diss. ii, on “The Causes of the Differences in 
Languages,” p. 74. 
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The affinity of the different languages is in its bearing upon 
the subject of the unity of the human race. Prove that all 
languages are connected together, having sprung from one 
common source, and we have a presumption in favor of the 
common origin of man. Such an affinity we do not pretend 
has yet been satisfactorily established, for comparative philol- 
ogy is yet in its period of infancy, but much has been done 
towards solving the problem, certainly enough to show that 
the tendency is in that direction. 

Admitting that all languages descended from a common 
mother, we are led to inquire, how has so great a diversity 
been produced ? Some explain it as the result of the confu- 
sion of languages at the Tower of Babel. Without going into 
a critical examination of the passage in Genesis [xi. 1-9], 
which treats of the building of the tower, and the confounding 
of the language of men, we would suggest that a miracle, 
according to the common idea, may not, after all, have been 
wrought on that occasion, but it may be simply an oriental 
account of the events themselves, and not a statement of the 
causes that produced those events. A writer in the “ West- 
minster Review ” maintains that there are causes sufficient to 
account for all the changes which took place in the primitive 
language, and for the diversity now existing, without resort- 
ing to a miracle to explain them. He says: — 


“ Language, when formed, must speedily become changed 
and multiplied by the natural process of variation as it comes 
to be possessed by races of different habits and modes of 
thought ; and this with especial rapidity where the art of 
writing does not exist to form an enduring model for words 
and sounds. Hence, arises the vast multitudes of dialects in 
barbarous countries, and their rapid alterations while remain- 
ing unwritten. Martyn, the missionary, says that in some dis- 
tricts of Hindostan, the language changes every four leagues 
Clavigero found thirty-five dialects in Mexico, and more than 
fifty in Maraguan ; and argued from this multiplicity that the 
country must have been peopled by more than one wanderer 
from Babel! But this very history of Babel is now generally 
considered as not to be interpreted literally, and its ‘ confu- 
sion of tongues’ as intended to signify rather a disagreement 
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of opinion and purpose among its builders, than a mere 
change of speech; their purpose being to erect a temple and 
establish the hierarchy of a worship that should embrace the 
whole earth, and reach even unto heaven. The miracle 
would, indeed, have been if language had been preserved 
unchanged and uniform, as this must have required complete 
uniformity of thought and perfection of memory among the 
inhabitants of the earth. . . . It appears certain, both that 
in every casé where two or three are gathered together they 
will invent a language of some kind, to communicate with ; 
and also that in no two cases would this language be the 
same.”’ 8 


But whether a miracle was wrought on that occasion, or 
not, it is asserted that “the Lord did scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth,” and this scattering of the 
people must have given occasion to the rise of numerous 
dialects. Language changes with the change of the people 
who use it. As new objects are presented to their senses, and 
new thoughts arise, new words are suggested to express these 
objects and thoughts. And language, too, must change with 
the changes in the mode of looking at objects effected by 
differences in natural scenery, and the circumstances, position 
and manner of living of individuals and communities. 

We must assume that the primitive language was very 
simple indeed, for the objects of observation and thought were 
very few, and the wants of man small compared with those 
pertaining to an advanced state of civilization. As the wants 
of man increase, the number of words by which he expresses 
these wants must necessarily increase. What was Adam’s 
world, in the number of its objects, in the variety of his 
thoughts, without an enlarged personal experience, with no 
scientific knowledge of the objects that daily presented them- 
selves to his eye, or of the changes that seemed as mysteries 
going on before him, as compared with the world of the 
philosopher in this era of man’s progress? The language of 
Adam would hardly serve us now. Says Knapp:—“ All lan- 
guages in their incipient state are indescribably simple, consist- 


18 Eclectic Magazine, Vol. III. p. 37. 
14 See Universalist Quarterly, Vol. XVII., pp. 255—60. 
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ing of very few and short words and phrases, which are so 
insufficient for the communication of thought, that looks and 
gestures are called in to their aid.” And again:— ~ 


“The supposition that the original language was copious and 
finished, overlooks the fact that language cannot be such, 
where objects and ideas are still scanty and imperfect. Ideas 
arise from the perception of objects, and the number, clearness 
and distinctness of our ideas are in proportion to the number 
of objects which we behold, either simply or in connection 
with others. But language contains the signs and symbols by 
which we express our ideas of things, and communicate them 
to others. How, then, could there be a perfect language in 
that simplicity of human life in which there were but few 
objects to be seen or compared? The advocates of this posi- 
tion are driven to the absurdity of saying that man could 
have spoken of things which he had never seen or thought of ! 
It was very truly remarked by Samuel Werenfels that if any 
one should look through the most comprehensive and com- 
plete dictionary (now used by any civilized nation) he would 
find but few words which could have belonged to the language 
of Adam.” %® 


The causes producing a diversity of language among those 
originally speaking the same tongue, dwelling separate 
and apart from each other, are embraced by Dr. Webster in 
the three following: 1. Difference of occupation. 2. Differ- 
ence of improvement in the sciences and arts of life. 8. Dif- 
ference of climate, both by bringing different classes of objects 
before the mind and by producing different effects upon the 
organs of speech. Hence it happens that when two races of 
men of a common stock are placed in distant countries, the 
language of each begins to diverge from that of the other in 
various ways: 1. One will suffer one word to become obso- 
lete and forgotten ; the other will suffer the loss of another ; 
sometimes a whole family of words will be lost; at other 
times a part only.. 2. The same word will be differently 
applied by two distant races of men. 38. Words will be com- 
‘pounded by two nations in a different manner. 4. The 


15 Christian Theology, pp. 196—7. 
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orthography and pronunciation of the same word will be 
different.1® 

Had we time and space it would be profitable to illustrate 
these changes by specific examples, multitudes of which might 
be given from the languages. We cannot account for a tithe 
of the dialects and languages now in existence, by the confu- 
sion of tongues at the tower of Babel. It is no miracle that 
these numerous branches have grown up from the primitive 
trunk. That language does change, and that the tendency is 
to form new dialects, is seen not only in the ancient, but in 
modern languages, spoken in our day, and among civilized 
peoples. There were, at one time, nearly one thousand 
dialects in the Italian peninsula, and eighty years ago the 
county of every member of the English Parliament was known 
by the peculiar dialect which he spoke.” The French of 
Canada and the French of the distant provinces do not speak 
the pure language of Paris. There are as many distinct dia- 
lects in Germany, almost, as there are cities. The English 
language of Great Britain and the English language of the 
United States are very different, so much so that Webster and 
his editors and revisors feel justified in styling their great 
work, “ An American Dictionary of the English Language ;” 
and Bartlett fills a large volume with “ Americanisms,” as our 
brethren across the ocean write about their “ Anglicisms.” 
The people of the South speak a different language from that 
used by the people of the North, so that it is often very diffi- 
cult to understand each other. We not only pronounce 
differently, but we use the same words in different senses. 
While we “ guess,” they “reckon ;”’ we “carry the baggage,” 
they ‘tote the plunder;” we “draw,” they “haul” the wood. 
They use “heap” for abundance, “right smart,” for very 
smart, “ evening ” for afternoon. 

Rapid has been the increase of new terms to designate new 
objects, new phases of act and thought, new trades and new 
amusements, since the first settlement of the country. Yet 
it is said that “in spite of the mingling of races and languages 


16 Introduction to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
17 Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1859, p. 638. 
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in the United States, the speech of the people is more uniform 
than that of any European nation. This would inevitably 
follow, from our system of common schools, and the universal 
reading of newspapers. This has tended to make the common 
language of the country more bookish, and has thus reacted 
unfavorably on our literature, giving it sometimes the air of 
being composed in a dead tongue, rather than a living one.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this tendency to uniformity, language 
in this country is undergoing many radical, as well as surface, 
changes ; new words are introduced, old words are becoming 
ob#blete, or are used in a different sense, words and forms of 
expression long gone out of use, are taken up again, and 
incorporated into the living language by novelists, poets and 
tourists, politicians and theologians. And this process has 
been going on since the days of Chaucer, “ the morning star” 
of English literature. This change is apparent in comparing 
the translation of the Bible with many of the same words as 
now used. Two hundred and sixty years have effected mate- 
rial changes in the meaning of these words. For instance, 
in the translation which is read in our families and churches, 
“conversation ” signifies the general tenor of a person’s life, 
“prevent,” to go before, “‘let,”’ to hinder, “ensue,” to pursue, 
“take no thought,” be not anxious, or, as Shakspeare used it, 
grieve not, be not troubled in mind. With this meaning 
before us, that oft-quoted and oft-misunderstood passage, 
“ take no thought for the morrow ” [ Matt. vi. 34], teaches us 
a beautiful and impressive lesson. As another instance of the 
changes which our language undergoes in different ages and 
localities, let us take the translation of Acts xxi. 15. In the 
Cranmer edition of 1539 it is, ““ We took up our burthens.” 
In the Geneva Bible of 1557 it is, “We trussed up our 
fardels.”? In the authorized version of 1611 it is, ““ We took 
up our carriages.” In the Southern dialect of 1866 it would 
be, ‘“* We toted our plunder,” while in the common speech of 
the North we should express the same idea by saying, “ We 
carry our baggage.” 

Intimately connected with this part of our subject is the 


18]bid, p. 688. 
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fact that most, if not all, words were originally used in a 
literal sense, and were applied to material objects, while many 
of them are now used in a figurative sense, and are applied to 
mental and moral objects. Says Emerson in one of his ingen- 
ious essays,  “* Words are signs of natural facts. The use of 
natural history is to give us aid in supernatural history; the 
use of the outer creation, to give us language for the beings 
and changes of inward creation. Every word which is used 
to express a moral or intellectual fact, if traced to its root, is 
found to be borrowed from some material appearance.” Take 
some illustrations. ‘ Right” means straight; “ upright,” 
straight up, or erect; “wrong” means twisted; “ spirit” 
primarily meant breath or wind; “rivals,” men dwelling on 
opposite banks of the river; “transgression,” going across 
the line ; “candor,”’ whiteness; “ serious,” without laughing; 
“ poet,” a maker; “time,” that which is cut off, from the 
Greek temno, and “ temperance” is derived from the same 
source, and means ceasing to use to excess. ‘“ Cardinal ” ‘is 
derived from the Latin cardo, a hinge, and is applied to an 
officer of the Romish Church who is the hinge around which 
all the members must turn; and the Church itself is the 
cardo, or hinge, around which all Christian sects must swing, 
in the estimation of that exclusive institution. The Greeks . 
called the “mind” phren, which literally means the diaphragm, 
while the English word “mind” means force or strength, 
from the Sanscrit root man, or meinen, to think, as thinking 
implies the use of strength. In some languages the word for 
“ mind” and “stomach” are the same, perhaps in virtue of 


the fact that the former was buried in the latter. 
We use the word “heart”? to express the seat of feeling, 


or emotion, the “ head” to express the seat of thought, even 
now. Though we have discarded the fact, we still use the 


terms as they were originally applied. The process by which 
we have passed from the literal to the figurative meaning of 


the word is in most cases hidden from our view and we prob- 
ably never can unfold it. It must be referred back to that 


shadowy region where so many changes have been made in the 


19 On “ Language” in his “ Nature,” pp. 28, 24. 
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language, character and habits of the people, but of which his- 
tory has left us no word. 

Prof. Upham in his Mental Philosophy™ adduces the fact 
that language was originally used to express physical objects 
as an argument in favor of his theory that man’s first knowl- 
edge was of a material origin. He says, ‘ The history of lan- 
guage teaches us that words which were invented and brought 
into use one after another, were first employed to express ex- 
ternal objects, and afterwards were used to express thoughts 
of an internal origin.” And asan illustration he adduces pulo, 
blessing, used by the Baschuanas of South Africa, and which 
literally signifies rain. They dwell in a hot, dry country, 
where rain is looked upon as a special favor, and consequently, 
in their minds, all the outward products of the fields, food, 
clothing, drink, and all the joys of the mind, hope, friendship, 
happiness, are termed rain, as concentrating in one, every 
blessing which they need. And then all terms expressing the 
faculties and operations of the mind were originally applied to 
external objects, as “‘ imagine,” to form a picture, “ reflect,” 
to turn back, “ apprehend,” to take hold of, as with the hand, 
“ perception,” looking through, “ abstraction,” drawing away 
from, “ardor,” heat, “zeal,” a boiling. These terms are 
applied to the mind in a modified, figurative sense. 

Could we thus trace back the history of all words, and 
learn the primitive meaning, we should get a clearer and 
more vivid idea of their received signification. Many words 
lose their power to impress a picture upon the mind, simply 
because we know not their primitive sense. Coleridge 
remarks, “‘ We have only to master the true origin and orig- 
inal import of any native and abiding word, to find in it, if 
not the solution of facts expressed by it, yet a finger-mark, 
pointing to the road on which the solution is to be sought.” # 
Through all the changes which the word undergoes, from its 
application to material things, onward to that of mental and 
moral objects, a trace, at least, of its primitive meaning is 
discernible, which adds to the distinctness and expressiveness 
of its derived meaning. How does it increase the power of 

20 Vol. I. pp. 64, 65. 21 Aids to Reflection, p. 230, note. 
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the word “ climax” to learn that its original signification in 
the Greek, is a flight of stairs? It aids the mind greatly to 
take in and retain the figure of rhetoric which it is now used 
to express. As we attempt to comprehend the figure of 
several particulars increasing in force till they reach the most 
powerful, we are more strongly impressed by calling to mind 
a succession of material steps in the’ stairway, till we reach 
the top. How does it increase our idea of “ tribulation ” 
when we learn that it originally signified a threshing instru- 
ment, or roller, whereby the Roman husbandmen separated 
the grain from the chaff! It was appropriated by some Chris- 
tian writer to designate the adversities and sorrows of the 
individual striving to separate the virtues from the ‘vices, the 
chaff from the wheat, that he might be fitted for the heavenly 
garner.** Thus the figure of the threshing instrument, sug- 
gested by the use of the word, impresses us with a more vivid 
idea of the derived meaning of the word. 

This illustrates, also, the tendency to appropriate words to 
inculcate higher truths. . They are first applied to physical 
objects, then to mental and moral truths, and thus indicate 
the onward march of the race, breaking away from the 
shackles of sensualism, and turning to the contemplation of 
spiritual things. As man progresses in civilization and refine- 
ment and holiness, his language becomes more refined and 
elevated, so that the latter may be taken as a tolerably sure 
test of the character of the former. As Dr. Bushnell 
eloquently says :— 


“Tf we speak of language, this, as every diligent scholar 
scholar knows, is physical in every term. Words are only the 
names of external things and objects as seen by the eye of 
the child, or the unreflecting man. Next, the words which 
are mere physical terms, pass into use as figures of thought,— 
they become endued with intelligence and a moral power. 
Sublimed by the penetration of a moral nature, they are 
wrought up, at length, into the highest forms of literature. 
The physical world takes a second and higher existence in the 
empire of thought. Its objects beam out transfigured with 


22 Trench’s “ Study of Words,” pp. 15, 17. 
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glory, and the body of matter becomes the body of letters. 


The story of Orpheus is no longer a fiction, for not only do 
the woods and the rocks dance after this one singer, but all 
physical objects in heaven and earth, having now found an 


intellectual as well as a material power, follow after the crea- 
tive energy of thinking souls, and pour themselves along, in 
troops of glory, on the pages of literature.” # 


By this means literature is elevated and increased in beauty 
and power, and this, in turn, reacts upon the people and enno- 
bles them by infusing their hearts with its pure and elevating 
spirit. 

We have thus glanced at the various branches of our gen- 
eral subject, including the Nature and Origin of Language, 
the different kinds of Dialects, the composite character of all 
languages, illustrated especially in the case of the English ; 
we have treated, also, of the Unity of Language indicating a 
common origin and a common race of men, who used the 
single original speech; the changes which language has 
undergone, and its primitive simplicity and progressive 

improvement, as marking the advance of man from sensualism 
and barbarism to the recognition of intellectual and moral 
and spiritual agencies. 

A single glance at these themes shows the importance of the 
study of language as a science, and the necessity of making 
the acquaintance of as many forms for expressing thought as 
possible, if we would achieve the profoundest results. Lan- 
guage is the nutriment and aid of thought. We find it diffi- 
cult to think consecutively without it. If we increase our 
knowledge of the mediums of communication, we enlarge our 
sphere of thought. The acquisition of a new language intro- 
duces us into a new world of thought, or, as Charles V. 
remarked, “The man who understands four languages is 
equal to four men.” His mental strength is increased, and 
he is capable of accomplishing great results. As there are 
peculiarities pertaining to each community and nation in 
character, genius and thought, so there are peculiarities per- 


23 Alumni Discourse, p. 4. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. III. 36 
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taining to the medium through which these are manifested, 
and these we must learn in order to understand the people. 

- And this enlarges the circle of our ideas and modes of 
expression, giving us greater copiousness, fluency and power 
in the utterance of thought. Hence, the importance of study- 
ing different languages. 

As Language was made before the Grammar and the Dic- 
tionary, we should not insist too rigidly upon a strict adher- 
ence to authorities and rules. Grammatical rules are derived 
from the language as used by its best exponents, and as this 
changes with the habits of the people using it, so we must 
allow that grammars and dictionaries may possibly go out of 
date, and cease to be authoritative. We must learn to be 
independent of arbitrary rules. We must study grammar 
less and good models more. We must not think that we can 
get the whole language from studying the grammar simply. 
We must look over the entire range of the literature of a 
particular people, and compare it with other literatures having 
an affinity with it, before we can become fully acquainted 
with its language. As the great medium of thought and the 
expression of the nation’s ‘character, the value of language 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

Language is one of the richest boons given to man. With- 
out it how would our happiness be diminished! We should 
stand as isolated beings, moving “ mute and solitary’ among 
kindred spirits, unable to express our feelings or receive 
words of encouragement and hope from them. We should 
live as beings united by fraternal ties, yet acting towards each 
other as strangers. The charm and vivacity of social life 
would be gone, and all the joys that attend the spontaneous 
interchange of generous feelings and noble thoughts, would 
no more be known. The soft tones of love from the mother’s 
full heart would be heard no more kindling kindred senti- 
ments in our own. The thrilling strains of music would no 
more stir up the soul, driving out fierce passions, and reviving 
angel melodies there. The harsher tones of authority, 
restraining the offender in his wild career, and bringing back 
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the actual transgressor, would die unspoken and unheard. 
The orator, with his captivating eloquence, would no longer 
hold multitudes upon the sound of his lips, and urge them on 
to deeds of valor and glory. The deep throes of emotion, the 
high aspirations that swell the soul, struggling for utterance, 
would remain forever unuttered and unsung. The voice of 
prayer and praise, the song of gratitude and joy, “all the 
harmonies of associated life, of human fellowship, would be 
wanting, and there would be nothing in their stead but sad, 
unnatural silence, or moans and murmurs, the echoes of rest- 
less waves beating, without a vent, far down in the troubled 
breast. Poetry would not pour its floods of life and light, 
patriotism would never lift its thrilling voice, eloquence would 
be dumb as the tomb, love devoid of its richest instryment, 
religion without its sweetest privilege, and its most efficient 
means, if with all our gifts and all our powers, we had not 
the gift of speech, the power of utterance.” 


ARTICLE XXX. 


Lecky’s History of Rationalism. 


History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By W. 
E. H. Lecky, M. A. 2 Vols. pp. 405, 386. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


We have read and re-read these volumes. The first read- 
ing left a sense of disappointment. Either the force of the 
argument escaped us, or we were not able to apprehend it, or 
the argument itself was faulty. But from many sides were 
the assurances that the work was a master-piece. Mr. Lecky 
was compared with the late Mr. Buckle; and, by many, his 
work was thought to be one more (death-) blow to the 
claims of a supernatural religion. A second reading, if it 
enabled us to see more clearly the beauties of the author, and 
to comprehend his powers, left the same disappointment, 
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deepened by the conviction that Mr. Lecky*has failed to 
accomplish his purpose in writing. 

Artistically considered, these volumes have very great 
merit. The style is vigorous, generally pure and beautiful, 
often truly eloquent. It is a pleasure to read the books — for 
the style. Depths however, they cannot be said to possess; nor 
do they compel thought — except that kind of thought which ~ 
questions the historic statements, and thus the deductions. 

The object designed by this work is definitely stated to be 
“to trace the history of the spirit of Rationalism.” And 
what is meant by Rationalism is, “not any class of definite 
doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of thought, 
or bias of reasoning, which has, during the last three cen- 
turies, gained a marked ascendency in Europe.” ! 

This object has only been measurably attained. For, while 
the attempt is made at an historic sketch, the evident bent of 
the author’s mind has led him to assume not only the impos- 
sibility of supernaturalism, but also the powerlessness of the 
supernatural to subserve the higher interests of civilization in 
the world. A better definition of Rationalism than the above 
is thus almost immediately offered, when it is stated that it 
‘¢ predisposes men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phenom- 
ena to natural rather than miraculous causes; in theology, 
to esteem succeeding systems the expression of the wants and 
aspirations of that religious sentiment which is planted .in all 
men; and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those which 
conscience reveals to be such.”? Such a predisposition, if 
acknowledged to exist, and to exist universally, and to be 
well founded, is, of course, fatal to all faith in the supernatu- 
ral—thus to any revealed religion. The contrary is the- 
truth. The evident testimony of all history, of all ages is, 
that the race is predisposed to ascribe far more than is neces- 
sary to supernatural conditions; and in theology, succeeding 
systems have attested the search of the soul after the more 
spiritual — supernatural. That there is quite an increasing 
disposition to ignore the elements of the supernatural, and to 
resolve all conditions unto the natural, or “ Rational,” is con- 


1Vol. I. p. 16. 2Vol. I. p. 17. 
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ceded. But this is but one of the many phases of human life 
and thought, and by no means the brightest and best. 

The fact of the predisposition assumed by the author is, 
however, not substantiated. On the contrary, with strange 
oversight, these volumes are evidences against it. They, all 
the way through, show how strong, how general, is the dispo- 
sition to resolve all things into supernatural origins, and that 
it is by effort that men escape from this to the recognition of 
harmonious proportions between the supernatural and the 
natural — to the perception that there is a time, a place, and 
a condition, for both. This, advancing civilization has helped 
men to realize. No advance can enable the race to confound 
them — certainly not to elevate the latter into the place, and 
at the expense of the extinction, of the former. 

The main purpose of this work appears to us to be to create 
a prejudice against Christianity. We do not positively say 
that the author intended this; but the drift of his argument 
certainly justifies the suspicions in this direction. And Mr. 
Lecky, unfortunately, seems to confound Christianity with 
the equally unfortunate expressions it has found in the 
Church} and the history of the Church — meaning, in the 
main, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, and, in a measure, some 
prevailing types of Protestantism. ® 

We pause here to consider, briefly, the position assumed 
that, independent of Christianity, or the Church, “ every 
great change of habit (was) preceded by a great change in 
the intellectual condition of Europe.” * This change of belief 
is made dependent upon a predisposition to receive it on the 
part of society, and that predisposition to result from the 
intellectual type of the age. That is, intellectually, entirely 
apart from the influence of Christianity, man arrived at 
higher and nobler convictions than had been held in preceding 
times. How far can this be substantiated by a careful study 
of historic teachings? Surely the elevation of the nineteenth 
century is due to the influences converging to this point, of 
Christianity, steadily leading on the race for eighteen hundred 
years! If not, why are those nations that have been longest 


8 Vol. I. p. 160. 4Vol. I. p. 6. 
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and most thoroughly under these influences the most 
enlightened and advanced in civilization! Why has not, 
at least one of the peoples, never troubled by the Chris- 
tian system, attained to the same exalted position? The 
intellectual powers of the nations do not materially differ. If 
intellect is sufficient for all things, why has it not proved itself 
so in other than Christian lands ? 

That there is much cause for Mr. Lecky’s indignant protest 
against many of the teachings, and more of the actions, of the 
Romish Church, and other churches, we readily grant. But 
he falls into the error, common with many who write from his 
position, that the church, of whatever form, has proved wholly 
antagonistic to intellectual development and the advancement 
of civilization. The truth is, that the possibility of an exalted 
civilization, and the aids to the quickening of the higher intel- 
lectual powers, were created, certainly enhanced by the 
Church, severely as, in many respects, we may criticise much 
that it did, and much that it did not. He has read history to 
little purpose who has not discovered that the expressions of 
the higher thoughts and feelings of men were, from the first, 
and steadily, conserved by the Church, and because thus con- 
served became steppings towards other and still greater 
thoughts. Facts are worth more than opinions. But one fact 
is, that the intelligence, the civilization (if such a word may 
be used in this connection) of the early period of Christianity 
passed into the Church. In the Church it abided. By the 
Church it was brightened. It may be said that the Church 
sank into darkness and even crime. This is granted. But it 
never lost so wholly the spirit of Christianity as to prove an 
unmixed evil, or a fatal enemy to civilization. So far as it 
represented the spirit of Christianity it advanced civilization. 
so far as it departed therefrom, it retarded its course. That 
it never wholly lost the Christian character is apparent in all 
those quickenings of thought and affection which induced and 
consummated the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
That Reformation sprang up within the Church, and not from 
without it; and with this renewal of the Christian spirit 
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arose a higher civilization. Ever since, and always, the purer 
the Christianity the better the type of civilization. Such a 
Refcrmation could only have been induced by the Christianity 
in the Church as it then existed. Every good reformation 
since has flowed from the same source; and this is true 
to-day. It would thus seem a reversal of the truth to insist, 
as our author does, that it is the intellectual condition of the 
age which determines belief. It is, rather, the creed, widely 
accepted, that has, at length, quickened the intellect, as the 
truth contained in it has quickened the heart, until the error 
and evil have been sloughed off, and: truth has shone more 
brightly, leading up and on to the other and greater truths. 
As much a mistake is it, thus, to condemn wholly the Church, 
or to make the Church identical with Christianity, as it is to 
make Christianity the opposite of a true Rationalism, and 
antagonistic to the intellectual advancement of the human 
race. 

This assumption of Rationalism — what is it, after all? It 
rules out the supernatural. What then? Then, there is 
eliminated from the universe,—God, the soul, and immortality. 
For these are supernaturalisms. Blank atheism is the logical 
result of Rationalism, and the logical resting-place of its 
votaries. 

The argument fails, however. It has not been Rationalism 
that has advanced civilization, but supernaturalism, as identi- 
‘fied with Christianity, and, more or less clearly and purely, 
expressed by the Church or Churches of the world. If not, 
recurring to a thought already uttered, we would inquire, 
why out of Christianity we have civilization in its highest 
forms, while out from the nations where Christianity is not, 
we have scarcely what may be called civilization at all ? 

Mr. Lecky’s volumes are laden with historic information. | 
To this extent they are exceedingly valuable. But the 
information they render is scattered. Large reading on the 
part of the author is manifested throughout; but the matter 
he has obtained has been illy digested. His generalizations are 
thus faulty and conflicting. Though writing as a philosophi- 
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cal historian, he is not a philosopher ; he has only skimmed the 
surface of thought ; he has not sounded its depths. Even in 
his historic statements we cannot adjudge him to be always 
correct. 
Acknowledging the value of the chapter on witchcraft, we 
cannot accept its deductions. We are not yet convinced that 
either witchcraft, or persecution on account of it, can be attri- 
buted to Christianity. Christianity did not originate witch- 
craft; neither did the Church. Long before the Christian 
system was inaugurated, witchcraft existed. Nature, itself, 
which leads the uneducated mind, could not otherwise than 
have led men, in the infancy of the world, to a belief in 
witchcraft. All the more alarming phenomena of nature, 
while unexplained, impress with a sense of the supernatural 
in its lowest forms. And this, because! the sense of the super- 
natural is innate in the human soul. It degenerated into 
magic under the light of nature, simply. It never, generally, 
ascended beyond this. These facts are substantiated by all 
the ancient mythologies, and are noted even by the elder 
Scriptures. Even Mr. Lecky, though inconsistently enough, 
considering his obvious position, acknowledges this.® Ration- 
alism never led the world out of the ideas associated with 
witchcraft, certainly not unaided by the light of Christianity. 
’ For four thousand years, at least, and universally, the doc- 
trine of witchcraft obtained. It has not taken two thousand 
years, under the light of Christianity, for almost every vestige 
of witchcraft to pass from every quarter where that light is 
shining. Elsewhere all the old ideas in connection therewith 
are still found prevailing. Witchcraft did, indeed, pass into 
the Church, and even became incorporated in her symbols, 
but it passed into it from Heathenism, and because of the still 
low condition of human thought. It was not Christian. One 
result of Christianity, however, has been the quickening of 
the intellect as well as the heart. With this quickening, 
witchcraft, and all associated with it, has gradually departed. 


Nor is Christianity justly chargeable with the persecutions 
attendant, upon witchcraft — persecutions, to read which still 


§ Vol. I. p. 40. 
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make the blood run cold. That the Church may be charged 
‘ with them, is acknowledged. But we insist that Christianity 
and what is called the “ Church” have not been, are not yet, 
identical. Christianity has no element of the persecuting 
spirit. The Church has had very largely, and still has to 
some extent. Yet we must remember that the Church, 
because of the imperfection of its members, imbibed this 
spirit from Paganism, with much else that was Pagan. The 
conditions of the early Church at least mitigate, if they do not 
excuse, its guilt in this direction. The Church did not intro- 
duce persecution — the spirit was born before the Church. It - 
entered into the family of the Church afterwards. Mr. Lecky 
would ascribe to the Church the inauguration of persecution, 
as relates at least to witchcraft. But witchcraft was perse- 
cuted, often most fearfully, under heathen systems. This 
cannot be evaded even by Mr. Lecky.® It is certain that 
Roman law punished witchcraft and sorcery as inimical to the 
interests of the established religion and the State, and thus 
offensive to the gods; though, wherever it appeared that the 
incantations were favorable to the State they went unpun- 
ished— as later, when they were favorable to the Church they 
were suffered to go unnoticed. That the spirit of Christianity 
does not necessitate persecution may be recognized in the fact 
that, when the Church ruled supreme, persecution was almost 
unknown. The Christian spirit then triumphed —not the 
human. We are no apologist for the cruelties practiced by 
the Church, whether Romish, Greek, or Protestant. But the 
Church is not to be made the author of all evil. Certainly 
Christianity is not to be attacked because the Church, miscon- 
ceiving its spirit and teachings, has grievously sinned. 
Rationalism, according to Mr. Lecky, makes of Christianity, 
when acknowledging it at all, merely a sentiment. It is only 
this, since it has no authoritative force. What is called “ con- 
science ” is the supreme authority in all the domain of relig- 
ion.” Unquestionably conscience is a valuable guide, some- 


times an arbiter. But that conscience is always to be the 
supreme authority is destructive of all religion. Religion, as 


6 Vol. I. p. 42. et seq. 7Vol. I. p. 181. 
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it pertains to the soul, partakes, and must partake, just so far, 
of the supernatural element. But the moment we enter the 
supernatural at all, we are, without revelation, at sea without 
rudder or compass, to be driven hither and thither by every 
varying wind. Without the element of the supernatural there 
is no religion, in its proper sense. The supernatural demands 
a revelation; where revelation is, it is the authoritative guide 
of conscience. In religion the’ soul cannot do without revela- 
tion. Conscience does not, so far as the world’s history 
shows cannot, lift the soul into the pure atmosphere of God’s 
truth. To make conscience, thus, supreme, is to ignore revel- 
ation, and with its loss we lose religion. 

This paper might be indefinitely extended. It would be, 
perhaps, interesting to follow Mr. Lecky through all his wan- 
derings. We would gladly do so if time and room permitted. 
We are far from having exhausted even the few points already 
noticed. We have rather intimated what might be said in 
opposition to the positions assumed in these volumes. 

We do not at all accept the claims made in this work on 
behalf of what is termed Rationalism. Whatever is true and 
pure of Rationalism is the outgrowth of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity —as that spirit has become better understood, and 
been permitted to permeate society. And, with all its faults, 
to the Church do we owe it that that spirit is so largely recog- 
nized, and has so extensively found a lodgment among men. 
Rationalism claims to have climbed the heights “of all knowl- 
edge. If so, it has reached the summit through Christianity. 
Christianity has placed it where it stands, so far as it stands 
well. This may be ignored; but sweep Christianity from the 
earth, and the vaunted power of Rationalism would fail, and 
all the beauty and glory now essayed to be thrown about it 
would pale and die. Some of the claims put forth for Ration- 
alism, even in these volumes, are very puerile. It is shown, 
for instance, that the old doctrines of usury, with the punish- 
ments attached, have passed away, because of the “ advancing 
spirit of Rationalism!’ & They passed away because of the 
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demands of commerce, as is evident by what Mr. Lecky him- 
self shows. 

That the spirit of Rationalism, as in opposition to supernat- 
uralism, is to prevail, we do not believe. Rationalism, in this 
position, has been pushed, we think, to its extremest limits. 
That its influence has not been altogether favorable, Mr. 
Lecky has candor enough to acknowledge.® It has deadened 
the spiritual powers by removing every influence to spiritual 
enthusiasm in the minds of many. Its direct tendency has 
been to a bald naturalism. This will not long answer the 
wants of the soul. It never has satisfied the world: it does 
not now: it never will. The reaction has already set in. 
There is too much of the unknown, too much that never can 
be known here, too many mysteries pertaining to God, the 
soul, and the hereafter, to allow the race to dwell coldly, and 
with content, in Rationalism. We feel, we know, that some- 
where are the realms of the supernatural. Revelation comes 
in here. Christianity becomes the great need. The soul 
reaches out to the Word of God. God speaks to the soul. 
Then, and only then, it is at rest. 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


The Skepticism of Humility. 


Boup and defiant skepticism is generally the result of pride 
and self-confidence ; but there is a modest and amiable kind 
of skepticism which is the offspring of humility. There are 
those among the thoughtful and humble in spirit, who are 
oppressed with the thought of their own lowliness and 
unworthiness in the sight of God, and that thought leads 
them, sometimes, to doubt the love and the care of the heav- 
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enly Father. It may be that they entertain exaggerated views 
of the depravity of human nature, so that their humility 
degenerates into abject self-abasement, and then skepticism is 
akin to despair. These may be regarded as extreme cases. 
But there are persons of moderate views of depravity, and 
just conceptions of the dignity of human nature, who see 
clearly enough, that they are lowly and dependent, and oft, 
feeble and helpless creatures; and when they reflect upon the 
immensity of the universe, and consider the sun and moon 
and all the countless worlds that people the regions of space, 
it seems to them strange that the great Creator who made 
these mighty orbs, should condescend to notice, or be mindful 
of, beings so inconsiderable as they are. It is a stretch of 
condescension that they cannot comprehend, and for which, 
especially in desponding moments, they dare not hope. They 
are, therefore, burdened with doubt and fear, lest they should 
be uncared for or overlooked. 

A false theology has doubtless been the cause of a large 
portion of this skepticism of humility, but a true Theolo; y 
does not always work deliverance from it, for even science in 
some of its aspects indirectly, if not directly, nurtures and 
strengthens it. Science has extended man’s vision, and the 
invention of the telescope has, in a special manner, opened to 
our view heights and depths unexplored, and shown an ampli- 
tude, and vastness of the Creator’s works, of which the 
ancients had not the faintest conception. We have learned 
that all the eye can see of the majesty and glory of the 
universe is but the mere vestibule of the great temple, while 
the building itself remains to be revealed. Science has 
weighed the earth in a balance, and measured the volume and 
distances of the stars. It has taught us that the huge moun- 
tain whose hoary head is above the clouds, and before whose 
giant forms man stands in awe, and feels that he is a mere 
pigmy, is in fact so small that it could scarcely be seen by an 
eye that could take in the whole earth at a glance. Even its 
loftiest heights are no more in comparison to the globe than 


the inequalities that appear on the rind of an orange are to 
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the orange itself. It has taught us that, great as the earth is, 
in our estimation, a thousand like it would not furnish the 
material for one of the planets—that the stars are vast worlds, 
and the distance of the nearest of the fixed stars is so great 
that, if a cannon ball were projected from one of them 
towards the earth, the child that is born to-day, should he 
reach the age of Methuselah, would not live to see the time 
when it would reach its destination, though it retained its . 
velocity unabated all the while. These are magnitudes and 
distances that defy computation, and imagination itself, though 
strained to its utmost tension, fails in the attempt to grasp or 
fathom them. Yet through all these mighty orbs God lives 
and reigns. He moulded the sun whose volume would not be 
filled with a million worlds like ours. He moves the planets 


in their courses, sets their bounds, and marks with his finger 
the paths they must pursue; and thus he distributes the 
harmonies of the universe. 

Thus far, to the superficial thought, the tendency of science 
is to skepticism. The head aches, and the brain reels under 
the attempts to comprehend the vast works of the Deity, and 
humility, if not nature itself, begins to doubt, What am I, 
that God should regard me amid the congregated worlds? Is 
it probable that a being of such greatness, who rolls planets 
and suns from his hands, as one tosses a marble, will conde- 
scend to notice man, or that he cares for a worm like me? 
These are questions that will press upon the thoughtful and 
the humble especially, in view of the revelations of science to 
which we have alluded. 

The poet said truly, “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ;”’ and we have only to push our inquiries further in 
order to find the antidote to this skeptical tendency of science. 
The introduction of the telescope gave the clue to the inven- 
tion of the microscope, and the investigations and discoveries 
of science have gone downward, as well as upward; and the 
‘ result has shown that the detail of the universe is as wonder- 
ful as the aggregate. 

The fact has been demonstrated beyond all doubt that he 
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who created the worlds did not consider it beneath his dignity 
to make a butterfly or a glow-worm; and that the same skill 
and wisdom and beneficence that are manifest in the one, are 
also apparent in the other. There is, also, a careful and 
bountiful provision for all grades of being. Down below all 
that the eye can see or the ear hear, all matter is full of 
organized life, and it has been shown that even the animal- 
cule which are palpable to no sense of man, and a thousand of 
which, find ample room to swim in a single drop of water, are 
carefully furnished with appropriate organs, and abundant 
means and supplies for arriving at the full perfection of their 
nature. Not one of them, nor one of the least of all their 
wants has the Creator overlooked. In view of these facts, 
faith asks, in her turn,— Is it probable that He who has cared 
for these will forget.thee? There is great point and force in 
the Saviour’s appeal, “If God so clothe the grass of the field 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, will he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith!” If he hears 
the raven when he screams from the rugged cliffs of the 
mountain, will he not much more hear thee? The fact that 
the Creator has tenderly cared for the least of all that have 
life, has been demonstrated, and the presumption is, hence, 
undoubted, that he who has thus cared for the less, will also 
care for the greater. These utterances of science are well 
calculated to correct the doubts and skepticism that proceed 
from the most abject self-abasement. But it is to divine reve- 
lation that we must look for a foundation of faith that never 
fails. The single truth that “God is love,” so clearly set 
forth in the Scriptures is, when correctly understood, an 
antidote, full and complete, for all doubt of his ceaseless and 
never-failing care for his creatures, one and all. 

The love of God is a trite and common theme. Much is 
said about it, and yet it may well be doubted whether there 
are more than a very few who have any very clear and 
definite idea of its meaning. It is not an easy thing to define 
love, even in man, much less can we condense the love of 
God into a definition. It cannot be a passion like love in 
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man, for he has not the passions of humanity. But the love 
of God is best defined by saying that it is his steady uniform, 
and eternal will to communicate good. He can receive 
nothing from any creature that he has made, because all 
belongs to him already. It is his prerogative to give, and 
because it is more blessed to give than to receive, therefore 
God is more blessed than any other being. From age to age, 
his is the luxury of doing, giving and communicating good ; 
being moved thereunto by his everlasting and universal love. 
But it is manifest that God cannot give at all, unless there is 
some being to take or receive. Hence, he created all possible 
forms of being, that they might become the recipients of 
good from him; and they are no more nor less than receptacles 
into which he can pour the exuberance of his goodness. For 
this he loves them, and constantly bends over them, yearning 
to give and communicate to them from the fullness that is in 
him. If this be so, then it is evident that God’s estimate of 
the value of any being or thing, is not founded upon the basis 
of what it can give to him, but of what it can receive from 
him ; in other words, it is not fullness, but want and capacity, 
that make it dear to the Infinite heart, if we may be allowed 
such an expression. If God loves the little bird that sings in 
the branches of the trees, as he doubtless does, it is not 
because the music of the bird has charms for his ear, but it is 
because he sees in it a form or receptacle to which he has 
communicated life and enjoyment, and through which he can 
communicate pleasure to other forms of life. If he loves the 
rose, as we doubt not he does, it is not because its scent is 
gateful to him, but it is because he sees in it a form or recep- 
tacle into which he can pour beauty and fragrance, and thus 
communicate enjoyment to other beings that he has made. 

So, then, we may repeat with emphasis what is said above, 
that God estimates all beings and things, not according to 
what they can give to him, but according to what they can 

receive from him. It is his delight to give and communicate, 
' and his love flows out to them not for their fullness, but for 
their wants and capacities to receive. This is the reason for 
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the love of God to man, not that man can do anything for, or 
give anything to the Deity, but because he can receive much 
from him. He sees in man a being of ever-opening and 
expanding capacities to receive, and he loves him because 
there are in him wants and capabilities to which he can com- 
municate more of his divine goodness than to any other 
earthly being. . His capacity is so great that the world cannot 
fill it, and he is the only creature on earth whom God has 
made a receptacle of things spiritual and divine, and therefore 
it is that God estimates him so highly, that he will not allow 
him to worship even the angels. 

We may, indeed, be abased and humble under a sense of 
our feebleness, our dependence, and our many wants, but that 
very humility, instead of inducing doubt of the divine care 
and protection, ought to be the minister of faith, because it is 
founded upon the facts which form the indestructible basis of 
the divine love. So long as it is the nature of God to give, 
and man has wants and capacities to receive, there is no 
danger that he will be forsaken of God. Like as the eagle 
broods over her nestling, and plumes her wings in ecstasy for 
a loftier flight, when she has supplied their wants, and forgets 
them not. for a moment, because they have capabilities that 
she delights to fill, so God yearns over man with never-ceasing 
desire to communicate and to give, and loves him because of 
his capacity to receive. It seems as if this single thought 
should raise up the heads that are bowed down, and cause us 
to forget our doubts and misgivings, and induce a calm and 
steadfast though humble trust in God at all times. Can the 
eagle forget her young? ‘ Can the mother forget her child? 
Yea, she may forget; yet, saith the Lord, I will not forget 


thee.” 
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The Interfused Action and Penalty of the Moral and 
Physical Laws. 


Law pervades all things. The antecedent given, the consequent 
is sure to follow. The cause inevitably and legally moves forward to 
its effect. In nature, in the sphere of divine government, in organic 
life, in the realm of spirits, in the body, in the mind, in the moral 
and social world, every thing, every event, is regulated by law. And 
all obedience to law is rewarded certainly and appropriately ; and all 
transgression is as sure to involve its corresponding penalty and 
suffering. According to the nature of the act, the reward or the 
punishment may be longer or shorter in working to its result; may 
be visible to all the world, or invisible, known only to God and the 
individual soul— but in either case it is sure. The stars in their 
courses are not more certain. 

In the Word of God, in all human experience, the truth is recog- 
nized, that sin is the transgression of the law; whether the law be 
organic, moral, or spiritual. Of course the laws differ, and the 
penalties of transgression, according to the sphere of experience, or 
the nature of the act. And this distinction must be recognized, if we 
would rightly judge the ways of God. But care must be had, also, 
lest it blind us to other important facts. Phrenology, which has done 
great service in setting up this distinction in the penalties awarded to 
transgressions of the physical and moral laws, has not sufficiently 
considered the manner in which the moral and physical often over-lap 
each other, and interfuse their consequences. Sometimes the same 
act, or sin, is a transgression of a physical and of a moral law, as in 
the case of habitual intemperance. Let us consider this a little. 

Intemperance is a violation of the organic laws, the laws of health; 
and consequently finds its penalty in the decay of strength, in trem- 
bling nerves, disease and premature death. But suppose this result does 
not follow — that the punishment does not come in this form. There 
are other ways enough. It is a violation, also, of the moral law, an 
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offence against the decencies of social intercourse and the sanctities 
of domestic life; and, as a punishment, brings forfeiture of social 
confidence and esteem, and the miseries of a ruined home, and a life 
which has for itself no place of refuge or of rest. It is, also, a trans- 
gression of the laws of industry and business, and leads to loss of 
property, to poverty and want, which in their turn often lead to crime 
in other forms, and all the retributive consequences. It is a trans- 
gression of the religious and spiritual law, and brings that desolation 
and famine of soul, that perpetual unrest and stinging of the con- 
science, and dread of coming evil, which make the portion of those 
who deny God, and despise the claims of the soul. 


Thus, as we see, the same act sometimes in its legal responsibilities 
and penal consequences runs into all the elements of man’s complex 
nature, and belts the entire circumference of his experience. We 


cannot, therefore, always define so sharply as we think, the boundaries 
of physical transgression and punishment on the one hand, and of 
moral and spiritual on the other. They frequently blend and melt in 
together, like rivers meeting in one stream. So that, if a sinner be 
not punished according to our opinion of law and penalty, if a moral 


transgressor do not meet the special judgment which our philosophy 
has decided to be the legitimate recompense of his wrong — it is no 


evidence that he is not punished, no proof that sin does not, in every 

‘ case, lead to judgment; no proof, indeed, that he does not suffer the 
very judgment he seems to us to have escaped. How many times it 
has happened that the terrible retributions visited by conscience, or 
the moral nature, on some great crime, have destroyed the reason, 
and ruined the health of the body, and finally dragged the wretched 
victim into the grave! Thus a transgression of the moral law brings 
in its train the terrible tortures of conscience, and these unsettle the 
nervous system, which, shattered and beyond control, speedily brings 
bodily disease, and this terminates in death; the same transgression 
thus involving both the spiritual and physical penalty. 

The subtle relations of spirit and matter, their mutual action and 
reaction, antecedent and consequent, constitute a wide and difficult 
field of inquiry, revealing to us the infinite variety and resources 
which distinguish the administration of divine justice, and the utter 
impossibility of disentangling the minute moral and physical fibres 
working up into its compensations and retributions. We shall soon 
discover, in surveying it, that God is not confined to one method or 
means of punishing the same transgression, but may have a thousand 
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penalties for one sin; or, in other words, a thousand ways of reaching 
the transgressor. We should. discover, also, that two persons com- 
mitting the same sin may be guilty in very different degrees, accord- 
ing to their gifts and opportunities ; and that, therefore, the punish- 
ment is meted out according to this difference, which God sees; 
though we see it not, and for that reason cannot judge how much 
punishment is deserved, or whether one suffers too much, or the other 
escapes altogther. 

This intimate inter-twining of the moral and physical fibres of 
man’s nature, thoroughly understood, would explain many things; 
and might lead to a more lenient view of what are termed the old 
superstitions respecting special and particular judgments. We are 
told that God does not punish arbitrarily, or independent of cause 
and effect; that every thing is regulated by law. - He does not 
destroy a man’s health, or take away his life, because he is dishonest, 
or is guilty of lying. The moral law acknowledges only moral 
penalties, and physical disobedience is punished with physical 
penalties. 

It certainly is true that death is not always the penalty of false- 
hood; but would it, therefore, be safe to say that it never is? So 
loss of health, which is commonly regarded as the penalty of trans- 
gressing the organic law, cannot, of course, be said to be the natural 
consequence of dishonesty; but have we not, in hundreds of instances, 
traced a sickly body, a wasted frame, and premature death, to some 
long concealed fraud, or embezzlement, or theft which, like the 
cancer, has slowly eaten out the man’s life. 

In the case of Ananias and Sapphira, recorded in the fifth chapter 
of Acts, which is generally regarded as a special judgment, it is not 
difficult to see how the death of the body was the consequence of the. 
sin of the soul; the physical effect uniting with the spiritual, in 
making up the penalty or punishment of the sin. We are not told 
that God killed them, or destroyed life, in any miraculous manner ;. 
but only that they fell down and died. 

Now, when we consider all the circumstances of the case; the 
wonderful miracles which had been performed among the. people, the: 
manifest presence and power of God with the disciples, the very 
atmosphere pervaded with his spirit; and then the conflict of feeling 
which led to the giving and withholding, the sale of the land, and the 
secret nature of their action; the sudden and unexpected announce- 
ment of their crime, the terrible words of Peter-——“ Ye have lied 
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unto the Holy Ghost,” — the public exposure of the sin, the shame, 


remorse, and the utter bewilderment of all their faculties, the fearful 


words again thundering in their ears, “Ye have not lied unto men, 
but unto God,” — thus stunned, paralyzed, crushed with overwhelm- 
ing anguish and terror, is it strange that they “fell down and gave up 


the ghost?” The sin was a transgression of the moral law, but the 
death of the body certainly constituted an important part of the 
penalty. 

And the same remark applies to the sin and punishment of Judas, 
Avarice, treachery, ingratitude, and falsehood, all entered into his 
transgression; and all these are moral elements; but how directly 
the punishment, which began in regret and mental anguish, affected 
the physical organization, and, passing into the suffocation and stran- 
gulation of overpowering grief and remorse, ended in the death of 
the body. So closely connected and interwoven are the moral and 
physical laws of our being, and so curiously are the penal conse- 
quences of disobedience inter-changed and blended together. 

But thousands, it will be said, guilty of substantially the same sins, 
are not punished in this speedy and visible way; are not punished 
at all,so far as we can see. What of that? As we said, the 
methods and agencies of God are infinitely various, and he has a 
thousand different ways, seen and unseen, of punishing the same sin. 
What we speak against is the presumption which dictates to God the 
precise way in which he shall punish certain sins, and then, because 
they are not punished in this way, decides that they are not punished 
at all. Beside, out of a thousand examples of the same sin, no two 
cases will be exactly alike in the strength of the temptation, in 
the measure of moral sense and responsibility, or the degree of guilt. 
And in the variety of pains and penalties falling upon the guilty, 
those invisible and unknown to us, may be far more severe and 
terrible than the more public and patent judgments we have just 
considered. 

We are not, therefore, to suppose, because the sensualist or the 
inebriate may be gifted with a strong physical constitution, and does 
not fail or die as soon as we think he ought to, that he is not, for this 
reason, judged of God. We must not presume to accuse Divine 
Providence, or imagine that God does not see, because the gambler or 
the murderer escapes the penalties of our laws; because liars are 
believed, and truth loses reputation; because honesty goes on foot, 
and rascality on horseback ; because we have seen loyalty starving at 
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Andersonville, while at Fortress Monroe treason fares sumptuously 


every day. For all this, the laws of the universe are not suspended, 
and God’s judgments against wickedness have not come to an end. 
Retribution may, and does, come through other channels; may and 


does take many other shapes which never appear to us. 


And so with all sinners; their judgment may not come from the 
quarter whence it was expected; but they do not, therefore, escape. 
Inevitable as doom, the circle of retribution closes around them. 
Through a thousand avenues, divine and human, through laws of God 
and laws of man, through agencies spiritual and material, through 
sicknesses and calamities, through the brazen walls of health and 
prosperity, through poverty and riches, through friendship and hatred, 
through all the channels of the body, and through all the faculties of 
the soul, the sure recompense of evil creeps in upon the conscious 
and self-condemned criminal. 


Saul’s “ Evil Spirit.” 


Commentators have long been troubled by the record in 1 Samuel 
xvi. 23: “And it came to pass when the evil spirit from God was 
upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played with his hand; so 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him.” One learned writer says, “I have considered this malady to 
be of a mixed kind, natural and diabolical; there is too much of 
apparent nature in it to permit us to believe that it was all spiritual, 
and there is too much of apparent supernatural influence to suffer us 
to believe that it was all natural.” 

Ancient authors give abundant testimony as to the power of music 
over certain diseases of body and mind, and cite cases both of sooth- 
ing restraint and of absolute cure. Bishop Patrick mentions - 
Athenzus and Aristotle, among others; and he also names Vossius as 
proving, in his De <Artibus Popularibus, that various mental and 
bodily afflictions have been cured by vocal and instrumental music. 
Erasmus certifies to the same effect, and numerous paragraphs might 
be cited from modern literature illustrative of the subject in hand. 
We give the following curious passage from Russell’s “Nubia and 
Abyssinia,” both for the singular character of the facts set forth, and 
for its bearing on the strange malady of Saul, over which David's 
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harp had such remarkable power, causing the evil spirit to depart 
from him:— 


“One of the most annoying of their superstitions is the belief or 
‘affectation of being possessed with a certain kind of evil spirit, which 
cannot be expelled in any other way than by music and dancing. 
This complaint is called tigre-ter, and is more common among women 
than among men. It seizes the body as if with a violent fever, then 
turns to a lingering sickness, which, unless the proper remedy can be 
procured, often reduces the patient to the greatest extremity. 

Pearce once saw a young woman who had the misfortune to be 
afflicted with this disorder, and as she was the wife of an intimate’ 
friend he visited her very frequently. Her voice was so much 
affected that she could not be understood by her nearest relations ; 
and it was observed that the sight of a book ora priest threw her 
into great agony, during which a torrent of tears, like blood mingled 
with water, flowed from her eyes. After allowing her to linger three 
months in this miserable condition, the husband resolved to employ 
the wonted remedy, however expensive and inconvenient to him. 
For this purpose he collected a band of music, and likewise borrowed 
from all his neighbors their silver ornaments, with which to load her 
arms, legs, and neck. 

The evening this singular experiment was tried, our countryman 
attended to give his assistance. About two minutes after the trum- . 
pets commenced, he observed her shoulders begin to move, and soon 
afterward her head and breast, and in less than a quarter of an hour 
she sat up on the couch. The wild look she had, though she occa- 
sionally smiled, made him withdraw to a greater distance, being 
alarmed to see a person reduced almost to a skeleton exert such 
strength ; her head, neck, shoulders, hands, and feet, all moved to the 
sound of the instruments, and in this manner she proceeded for some 
time, till at length she started up and stood on the floor. Afterward 
she began to dance and jump about, and, at last, as the music and 
noise of the singers increased, she often sprang three feet from the 
ground. When the band slackened she appeared quite out of temper, 
but when it became louder she smiled and was delighted. During 
this violent exercise she never showed the least symptom of being 
tired, though the musicians were thoroughly exhausted; and when- 
ever they stopped to take a little rest she manifested signs of the 
utmost discontent and impatience. 

Next day, according to the prescribed method in the cure of this 
disorder, she was taken to the market-place, where several jars of 

‘maize were provided for the respective performers. When the crowd 
had assembled and the music was ready, she advanced into the centre, 
where she began to dance and throw herself into the maddest pos- 
tures imaginable, and continued to exert herself in the same manner 
throughout the whole day. Towards evening she was seen to drop 
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the silver ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, one at a time, so. 
that in the course of three hours she had stripped herself of every 
article. As the sun went down, she made a start with such swiftness 
that the fastest runner could not keep pace with her; and when, at 
the distance of about two hundred yards, she fell to the ground on a 
sudden as if she had been shot. Soon after, a young man fired a 
matchlock over her body, struck her on the back with the side of his 
large knife, and asked her name, to which she answered as when in 
possession of her senses; a sure proof that the cure was accom- 
plished, for, during this malady, those afflicted with it never answer 
to their Christian name. She was now taken up in a very weak 
condition, and carried home; and a priest came and baptized her 
again, as if she had just come into the world, or assumed a new 
nature.” 


Universalism in England. 


An obliging correspondent (Rev. E. Smiley,) sends us the follow- 
ing additional items of information in regard to the growth of the 
leading doctrine of our Church in England, and the frank and manly 
spirit in which it is discussed by the leading literary journals of that 
country : — 


“A new edition of Dr. T. Southwood Smith’s celebrated work, 
‘ The Divine Government, has lately been published by Triibner & 
Co., in London. We find a lengthy notice of this work in the 
“Reader,” (July 21, 1866,) an ably-conducted weekly periodical, 
confined mainly to reviews of new publications of all kinds. After 
quoting some striking passages from this book, the review proceeds as 
follows (we give his own italicizing) :— 


‘It might be thought that no labored argument would be necessary 
to convince a Christian of the absurdity of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. A reference to the goodness of God and to the divine 
spirit of mercy which breathes in all Christ’s teachings, ought to be 
sufficient for that purpose. When to this is added a consideration of 
the frightful nature of endless punishment, as depicted in the words 
of Jonathan Edwards we have above quoted, the conviction ought to 
be irresistible. Unfortunately, however, it is not so; those who are 
supposed to have imbibed most fully the spirit of Christ being but 
too often the strongest in their assertion of the eternal punishment, 
not only of the wicked, but also of those who unfortunately differ 
from them in the understanding of the words of Scripture. No 
doubt this belief, if an opinion may be so-called which is generally 
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the result of prejudice arising from defective teaching, rather than an 
inference of reason, is sincere, and so far deserves to be treated with 
respect. It is desirable for this reason, rather than through any pros- 
pect of removing the belief —a result which all experience of the 
persistence of religious error forbids us to expect,— to examine the 
grounds on which it was originally formed, and to show its irrational 
character. This, our author has attempted to do, and, in our opinion, 
with the most complete success.’ 


“Several other periodicals speak of Dr. Smith’s work in terms of 
the highest praise. 

“The London ‘ Spectator’ of May 19, 1866, contains a spirited 
_ review of a book lately published in Paris, entitled ‘Le Livre des 
Visions en l’Enfer et le Ciel décrits par ceaux qui les ont vus.’ 
(Visions of Hell and Heaven. By Octave Delepierre. Described by 
those who saw them.) The book contains an account of all persons 
who claimed, while entranced, to have entered heaven and hell, and of 
what they saw and experienced while there, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. The reviewer claims that the ancient heathen 
visionaries were far ahead of the visionaries of the Christian era, 


especially of the medieval ages; he shows that the conceptions of 
God and of duty among the ener were far clearer and more reason- 
able than those of the latter. He sums up as follows: — 


‘But in rejecting with contempt the grotesque and arbitrary notions 
of hell which haunted the medieval visionaries, and representing to 
ourselves all retributive punishment as the mere abandonment of the 
mind to the authority of its own evil passions or exclusive tendencies, 
we have let the faith in divine judgment slip, and substituted for it 
the notion of judging ourselves. The difference is that while, on the 
pagan system, our character remains by mere natural law in the evil 
world of its own preferences, and breathing the close atmosphere of 
its own bad acts,— and while, according to the medieval notions, it is 
imprisoned in a world of artificially enhanced evil, by divine decree— 
the Christian teaching is that in all conditions of punishment we are 
shut up in our own evil by God only to teach us what that evil really 
is, and what the divine power which would always draw us away from 
narrowness and evil, if we would only follow its attraction, to the 
larger and brighter world of God. On the highest pagan theory of 
hell, hell is the natural and inevitable pain created for us by our own 
evil actions ; on the medieval theory of the visionaries, it is the pain 
infiicted on us by the decree of God; according to the Christian doc- 
trine, it is the pain to which we are condemned only that we may 
better know the divine force constantly drawing us away from it, 
drawing us out of our own sins, passions and prejudices, and narrow 
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theories, into the wider and brighter world from which we shrink. 
It is curious enough that all the “ Visions” of hell ignore that over- 
ruling force against which the gates of hell cannot prevail.’ 


“The ‘Spectator’ of June 25, 1866, also contains a notice of a book 
entitled ‘ Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of Scripture’? By 
Thomas Davis, M. A., Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. The 
author of this book regards the dogma of eternal suffering as incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God, and ndt warranted by the Scrip- 
tures. He is a believer in the annihilation of the wicked. His prin- 
cipal proof-text is Matt. xxv. 46, and ‘he argues from this that pun- 
ishment does not include the idea of life of any kind, but has the same 
meaning in this text that it has in all the analogous passages, viz.:— 
death or destruction.’ The reviewer ‘ cordially recommends this little 
book to the attention of those who find the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment a heavy burden, and yet feel themselves sustained by the lan- 
guage of Scripture.” 

“ Mr. Davis states the fact that the faith in endless torments ‘ has 
driven some persons mad; causes many to reject the Bible, because 
they are taught the Bible contains it; tends to render men harsh and 
severe; and, in former ages of. the world, contributed in no sfnall 
degree to occasion atrocious and unutterable cruelties.’ 

“In one of his sermons, speaking of such writers as Jonathan 
Edwards, he grapples with the idea that sin is an infinite evil, because 
committed against an Infinite Being, and, therefore, deserves an infin- 
ite punishment; and demonstrates its fallacy as follows : — 


‘The obvious and quite conclusive answer, and one that has often 
been given is, that no finite being is capable of perpetrating an infinite 
evil; that the faculties and circumstances of the sinner must be 
regarded in measuring his guilt, as well as the greatness of the Being 
he has offended. Could this be refuted, it would be true that an 
infant who struck a monarch in the face would deserve to be punished 
quite as severely as a man who committed the same act. Besides, as 
it has been well argued, if sin may rightly be estimated by the char- 
acter of the being sinned against, a deed of goodness may be rated by 
the same rule; and then it would have infinite worth —a position 
which it is presumed none will maintain.’ ” 
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The New Preface to “ Ecce Homo.” 


Tue author of “Ecce Homo” has written a “ Preface Supple- 
mentary ” to his work, in which he replies to some of the criticisms 
of the book by the various reviewers; and, so far as he goes, he cer- 
tainly makes satisfactory answers to their objections, though mostly 
in very brief terms. We advise all who have read “ Ecce Homo” to 
~ procure this pamphlet and read it; and, indeed, those who have not 
read the book will find in this preface much matter for thought. It 
may be had gratis of the publishers, Roberts Brothers, Boston. _ 

One of the critics took ground that the Christian Church has 
failed to create and nurture among its followers that active benefi- 
cence, that lofty morality, which, it is claimed, it was the purpose of 
Christ to inaugurate as the leading feature of the new society he 
sought to establish. It is affirmed that there are illustrious instances 
of virtue in men who are not Christians, while those who have quar- 
relled with, and abandoned, the Christian Church so-called, do yet 
exhibit all the philosophy, the tenderness, the devotion to duty, and 
elevation of spirit of which Christ gives the highest example; and 
this along with a freshness and breadth of action which Christians 
generally fail to attain. To this our author makes the following 
excellent reply : — 

. 

“ All this may be conceded without conceding for a moment that 
the world can do without Christ and his Church. If a high and 
complete morality often exists outside the Church, it does not often 
exist independent of it. The atmosphere of Europe has been satu- 
rated for some fifteen centuries with Christian principles, and how- 
ever far the rebellion against the Church may have spread, it may 
still be called the Moral University of the world,—not merely the 
greatest, but the only great School of Virtue existing. While this is 
so it is idle for any virtue that springs up in its neighborhood to 
claim to be independent of it. Christian influences are in the air; 
our very conception of virtue is Christian ; the tone, the habits of sen- 
timent and language — in short, all the associations of virtue — have 
been furnished by the discipline of the Christian Church. Again, if 
instances of high morality are cited, as they certainly may be, from 
the times before Christianity, or, as they probably may be, from coun- 
tries remote from Christianity, the writer has only to remark that he 
does not represent the Church as the only virtue-making institution, 
but as the only institution which is distinctively and deliberately such, 
and the one which inherits the most complete ideal of virtue. What 
Christianity does—or rather can do—easily and of set purpose, many 
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other organizations, philosophical schools, civil societies, &c., do inad- 
equately and accidentally, and it is not at all surprising that, in a few 
happy cases, they should produce examples equal to those which ~ 
have been produced in the Church. 

On the other hand, the abuses and corruptions of the Church, how- 
ever gross, are no arguments against the utility of the institution, 
unless they can be shown to be inseparable from it. The present 
writer holds that, however inveterate, most of them are strictly acci- 
dental. The causes of them, he believes, can be traced, though to 
trace them is not his present business. But he believes the root of 
all evil in the Church to be the imagination that it exists for any 
other purpose than to foster virtue, or can be prosperous except so 
far as it does this. Regarding the abuses as explicable, he regards 
them also as in an indefinite degree curable; and if he admits that , 
the Church has failed, he maintains,.at the same time, that it has only 
failed as civil society itself has failed. If the object of civil society 
be the security of life and property, and increase of prosperity 
through the division of labor, civil society is not a success. Men are 
robbed and murdered, whole classes live in pauperism, insecurity, 
slavery. A sufficient reason for dissatisfaction, a good ground for 
complaint! But ‘not a sufficient reason for dissolving civil society, 
and relapsing into the nomad state. In like manner, if the Church 
has failed, let us reform it, but we can ill afford to sever the strong- 
est and most sacred tie that binds men to each other.” 


“© The Conversion of the Northern Nations.” } 


Our disappointment in closing this volume is equalled only by the 
eagerness with which we opened it. The name of Merivale, and the 
grand theme to be discussed, led us to anticipate a festival of pleasure 
and instruction; but the result falls far short of the anticipation, for 
the perusal has afforded very little of either. We find it difficult to 
believe that this little volume and its predecessor come from the same 
hand which wrote the “History of the Romans.” The historian is 
entirely lost in the sermonizer and the theologian ; and poor at that. 

The “ Conversion of the Northern Nations” has always seemed to 
us the field in Christian history which of all others remains to be cul- 
tivated, and which will most richly repay the labor of cultivation. 
The true historian, the man who can stand apart from all political, 
personal and theological prejudices and partialities, and survey the 
great work, the marvellous change wrought among the barbarians, by 


1The Conversion of the Northern Nations; The Boyle Lectures for 1865. By 
Charles Merivale. D. Appleton & Co. pp. 261. 
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their contact with the Church and the doctrines of Christianity ; and 
be able to disentangle the various elements and influences which 
wrought out the change, or entered as causes into their conversion 
and civilization, giving its just weight to each— who, on the other 
hand can give us a correct picture of the Northern tribes, their dis- 


tinctive features, their religion, love of independence and sensitive 
individuality, their laws and customs, and such government as was 
tolerated among them; and from this show their reflex action on 
Church doctrine and teaching and manner of worship, as well as on 
the new civilization which was beginning to take shape and character, 
and the results of which are seen in Europe and America to-day — 
the man who will do this as it should be done, who will give us their 
history as Gibbon has given us the history of the “ Decline and Fall,” 
will be counted among the greatest historians of this or ‘of any other 
age, and will win for himself an imperishable reputation. 


This Mr. Merivale has not done, and cannot do. He has not 
breadth and freedom enough. His creed and his ecclesiastical lean- 


ings make it impossible for him to do such a work with sufficient 
impartiality and justice. His present unsatisfactory effort everywhere 


shows the believer in a creed, rather than the unbiassed seeker after 
truth, and the historian resolute in stating and using the facts as he 


finds them. 


Discoveries in Pompeii. 


From time to time we have gathered up the following items re- 


specting the discoveries made at Pompeii, which, though our readers 
may have met with some of them before, seem to us to possess more 
than a passing interest, and to deserve a record in some permanent 
form for future reference. We have concluded, therefore, to give 


them a place in our pages. 


Beside the facts here named, it is worthy of mention that the exca- 
vations being made at Pompeii have brought to light several vestiges 
of the early Christians. In a palace lately opened by the workmen 
in the Via Fortuna, bearing the name of Panza, Edile, an unfinished 


sculptured cross was found on one of the walls, and also coarse and 


insulting inscriptions and carricatures ridiculing a crucified God. 
Such discoveries as these are of profound interest, and carry us back 
to the days when our holy religion was held in contempt by the 
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Pagan world, and when to be a follower of the crucified Christ was 
equivalent to social excommunication, as well as fierce persecution at 
the hands of the magistrate. 

The Italian Government is carrying on the excavations with great. 
zeal, stimulated by important discoveries made at every step; and the 
quantities of gold and silver found, it is said, more than cover the 


expenses of the work. Recently a temple of Juno was discovered, 
in which were found the skeletons of more than 300 victims of the 
eruption : — 


“The remains, which crumbled to dust by degrees as they were 
brought to light, were those of women and children, who had been 
buried beneath the burning ashes thrown out by the volcano at the 
moment in which a sacrifice was being offered up in the temple to the 
Queen of gods, no doubt to implore her to avert the terrible calam- 
ity which menaced the city. To the arm of one of these skeletons, 


which, from the rich jewels with which it was covered, is supposed to 


be that of the High Priestess, was still attached by a gold ring, a 
censer of the same metal filled with calcined perfumes. This vessel 
is of the form of those now used in the ceremonies of Catholic 


Churches, and is of beautiful workmanship and inlaid with precious 


stones. The statue of the goddess is one of the most magnificent 


relics yet found in that city; its eyes are of enamel, and on the neck 
and arms, as well as the ankles, are jewels and bracelets of precious 
stones of the most exquisite finish and elegance of form. The pea- 


cock placed at her side is almost entirely composed of precious stones. 
The tripod before the altar is, like the censer held by the High 
Priestess, magnificently worked gold. The temple also contained 


lamps, artistically chased, of bronze, iron, silver, and gold; branches 
of foliage, vine-stems, interspersed with flowers and fruit of the most 


beautiful form. The space around the altar is paved with splendid 
mosaics in excellent preservation, and the rest of the temple is inlaid 
with small triangular blocks of white and purple agate. The spot on 


which the sacrifices were made is alone paved with marble. All the 
instruments used on the occasion were still lying on a bronze table, 
and the sacred vases were filled with a reddish matter, which is sup- 


posed to have been blood.” 


Near this temple was found a house belonging to some millionaire 
of the time, as the costly furniture shows, being of ivory, bronze and 
marble. The couches of the dining-room are of extreme richness, 


and the flooring consists of an immense mosaic, well-preserved, the 


centre of which represents a table laid out for a grand dinner. But 


we have not room for the details of the dishes, and various kinds of 
game, fishes and flowers which appear; nor for an account of the 
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frescoes on the walls. On a table, in this room, of rare wood-carving, 
and inlaid with gold, marble, agate and lapis lazuli, were amphore 
still containing wine, and some goblets of onyx. 

« But the following furnishes us a very different subject, and is 
fraught with a painful interest, giving us a glimpse of the horrors of 
that awful day which gave to Pompeii the name of the “Buried 
City”: — 


“Some time ago the workmen discovered an empty space of an 
unusual form, in which were some’ skeletons. Before disturbing 
them they called Signor Florelli, who was, fortunately, at hand. <A 
singularly happy thought struck him. He had the empty space filled 
with liquid plaster of Paris, and repeated the process in the case of 
some other openings which presented a similar appearance. As soon 
as the plaster was hardened, the surrounding ashes were carefully 
removed, and displayed the perfect casts of four human bodies. All 

_ four are now placed in the Museum, and a more singular and affect- 
ing sight is perhaps not to be seen in the whole world. The plaster 
was hardened around the ashes so perfectly in the shape of what may 
be termed the mould formed by the falling ashes round the living 
bodies, that the whole aspect of the dying frame is preserved, even to 
the minutest details, except that here and there the bones of the skel- 
eton within are partially uncovered. 

One of them is the body of a woman, close to whom were found a 
large number of coins, two silver vases, some keys and some jewels, 
which she was carrying with her when the falling scoriz arrested her 
flight. It is easy to trace her \head-dress and the material of her 
clothing ; and on one of her fingers are two silver rings. Her hands 
were so clasped in agony that the nails had pierced the flesh. With 
the exception of her legs, the whole body is swollen and distorted ; 
it is plain that she strove violently in her dying struggle. Her atti- 
tuce, says M. Mounier, is that of the last agony, and not that of 
death. Behind her lay another woman and a girl, evidently of hum- 
ble rank. The elder of the two, possibly the mother, has an iron 
ring on one of her fingers. The signs of a dying struggle are evident, 
but the death seems to have been easier than in the case of the victim 
last described. Close to her lies the girl, almost a child in age. The 
details of her dress are preserved with a startling faithfulness. One 
can see the material and stitching of her frock, the unmended rents 
in her long sleeves, and the knots in her little shoes. She had drawn 
her dress over her head, to ward off the torrent of ashes, and falling 
headlong on her face had rested her head on one of her arms, and s0 
died apparently without a struggle. 

The fourth body is that of a large and powerful man who had sat 
down to die with his arms and legs straight and fixed. His dress is 
completely preserved ; his trousers are close, his sandals are laced to 
the feet, with nails in their soles. On one finger is an iron ring; his 
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mouth is open, and shows that he had lost some of his teeth ; his 
nose and cheeks are strongly marked; the eyes and the hair have 
disappeased, but the moustache remains. ‘The whole sight is tragic 
to the last degree. After the lapse of eighteen centuries the terrible 
death seems to be enacting itself before us with all its appalling 
sufferings.” 


It is reported that the authorities are about to recommence explo- 
rations at Herculaneum, which are expected to be more productive 
than those at Pompeii. It will be remembered that the people of the 
latter city had time to carry away a large portion of their valuables 
before the storm of ashes and lava overwhelmed the place. At Her- 
culaneum it was different, the eruption bursting upon them so sud- 
denly that there was barely time for the people to escape without any 
attempt at saving their valuables. 


The Religious World. 


—JIn a recent discourse in the Lower House of Parliament, respect- 
ing the deposition of Bishop Colenso, Dean Stanley made a very 
lengthy and a very able speech, in which he reviewed the entire 
ground in controversy, and showed the injustice of the proceedings 
already taken against the Bishop, and declared his unwillingness to 
unite in any action having for its purpose the abridgement of his 
rights and powers, as a Bishop of the Church. The reputation of Dr. 
Stanley, as a preacher and writer, and his leanings towards the liberal 
party in the Church, as well as his personal and official relations to 
the Prince of Wales, give a special interest to his opinion on the 
question which still continues to agitate the ecclesiastical and legal 
authorities. The following is what he said regarding Colenso’s here- 
sies touching the subject of endless punishment, and the authorship of 
the Pentateuch. It is not difficult to gather from the letter and the 
spirit of it the views of this eminent church-man in reference to these 
matters; and especially in reference to the first named doctrine, now 
so fast losing ground among intelligent Christians of all sects: — 


“On the doctrine of eternal punishment, Dr. Colenso’s views were 
called intolerable, and yet a recent judgment pronounced them tolera- 
ble in England. Origen and others, had discussed this question, and 
yet not one of the first four councils had opposed their views. Greg- 
ory of Nissa, who had drawn up the very part of the Nicene Creed 
which contained the Church’s doctrine on this head, held views like 
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Dr. Colenso’s; and if this amendmeut was carried, he would be ex- 
communicated as a blaspheming heretic, instead of a canonized saint. 
Dr. Colenso said that good heathens, like Marcus Aurelius and 
Socrates, might be saved; well, so had very many of the Fathers 
who had called certain heathens “ Christians before their time.” On 
the doctrine of the atonement, Dr. Colenso had held that man was 
reconciled to God — not God to man — and this view had been held 
by a distinguished High Church professor at Oxford (the Rev. Robert 
Hussey) in a sermon “dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford.” 

And so with the other charges. It was surely a matter of compar- 
ative indifference —if Moses did not write all the Pentateuch — who 
had a hand in it, Samuel or Ezra. Some, even in that house, might 
believe that Moses wrote the whole, including the chapter which 
described his own death. (Laughter, and loud cries of “No, no!”) 
Very well, then; no one in the house believed that all the Pentateuch 
was written by Moses. They might condemn scores of saints and 
holy men on such grounds. Perhaps they might throw Jeremy 
Taylor overboard. He admitted that Dr. Colenso had used very 
indecorous and improper language about the Articles and the Prayer- 
book, but if his expressions on the Baptismal Service were improper, 
what of Archbishop Longley’s positive declaration in the House of 
Lords that, under certain circumstances, nothing should induce him to 
read the Burial Service? Why abuse Bishop Colenso in this 
fashion? As to the Articles, nothing he had said was half so bad as 
what Dr. Pusey had said in one of the “Tracts for the Times,” lately 
printed. This bishop was abroad, friendless, unpopular, and he was 
attacked by all the abuse in the English vocabulary. Let the house 
be careful not to deal with him differently from other people whom 
they dared not touch, living prelates, living divines in England, some 
of whom had published opinions like his. One divine had said that 
the Old Testament contained a great coloring of poetry and fancy 
over its historical accounts, and yet he had not been prosecuted, nor 
was he unpopular. ‘That individual,’ said the Dean, ‘now addresses 
you. If you condemn Dr. Colenso, you condemn the Bishop of 
Oxford, Jeremy Taylor, Gregory of Nissa, Jerome. I am not 
ashamed to: stand side by side with therh; but I am also not ashamed 
to stand with the despised and rejected Bishop of Natal.” 


— Messrs. Williams and Norgate have in the ‘press % new transla- 
tion of all the “ False Gospels” now extant. This is to be followed 
shortly by the remaining Apocryphal books of the New Testament — 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelations. The translator is Mr. B. Harris 
Cowper, who will supply introductions, notes, &c. No version of 
these writings into English has been made for above a century, and 
no complete collection has ever been published in this country, or in 
England. 
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— In a former number of the “ Quarterly” we gave some account 
of the Palestine Fund, raised in England for the purpose of a thorough 
scientific and antiquarian exploration of the Holy Land. ‘The expe- 
dition has been attended with great success, and the readiness with 
which Turks and Arabs alike have aided the party, shows a marked 
change within a few years, and encourages the hope that the explora- 
tion will contribute largely to the materials for a just defence and true 
interpretation of the Bible. We cannot, however, accept in full all 
the claims which are set up by a recent report made at a meeting in 
London, such as determining within a mile and a half the exact spot 

of the battle between David and Goliah; and the precise point where 
Abraham encamped at.a certain time; and the very plain or fields 
where Jacob’s sons were feeding their flocks when Joseph was seek- 
ing them, &c.,— nor do we regard these things as important, except 
in so far as they furnish presumptive internal proof of the credibility 
of the history. But the following facts from a report by Capt. Wil- 
son and Mr. Henderson, are of most interesting character, and will 
prove acceptable to our readers : —~ 


“ By accurate observations for time and latitude, made at forty-nine 
separate points between Beyrout and Hebron, and by a line of 
azimuths carried through the country from Banias to Jerusalem, a 
series of detailed maps has been formed, on the scale of one mile to 
an inch of the whole backbone of the country, from North to South; 
including the Lake of Gennesareth and all the water-courses descend- 
ing to its Western shores. Materials have been collected for making 
about fifty plans, with detailed drawings, of churches, synagogues, 
mosques, temples, tombs, &c. Inscriptions were found and copied, 
several of which are new, two of them in the Hebrew character, and 
others in the Samaritan. The most interesting remains are those of 
the ancient synagogues at Tel Hum, Irbid, Kefr, Birim, &c. To 
these, attention has been called by Dr. Robinson in his “ Later Bibli- 
cal Researches.” But the present expedition has furnished the first 
complete account of their arrangement and construction. Near the 
mouth of Wady Semakh, on the Eastern shore of the Lake, some 
ruins called Khersa were visited, and between this and Wady Fik 
(opposite Tiberias ), appears to have been the scene of the destruction 
of the herd of swine. Excavations were made in three places in the 
mound. of Tel Salhiyoh, apparently an Assyrian monument, near 
Damascus, during which the sculptural slab mentioned in Porter’s 
“Five years in Damascus” was re-discovered. Owing to the badness 
of the weather it was not advisable to persevere with the exploration 
at that time; but it has been since resumed by Mr. Rogers, her 
Majesty’s consul at Damascus, to whom a sum of £50 has been voted 
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by the committee, for that special object. On Mount Gerizim numer- 
ous excavations were made under the direction of Lieut. Anderson. 
Within the ruin known as the castle, the foundations of an octagonal 
church were laid bare, probably the one known to have been built 
there by Justinian. <A series of photographs have been taken; the 
majority for the first time.” 


— The work of reform goes bravely on in India, and exceeds the 
most sanguine expectations of its friends. Those who know the 
incubus resting on the people, the curse of caste, the hatred, persecu- 
tion and social excommunication which follow abandonment of the 
ancient superstitions, can appreciate the difficulty of inaugurating a 
great religious revolution in such a country. But truth and growth 
cannot always be hindered. They must have room given them, or 
they will make it. Already the number of natives educated in the 
government and missionary schools is large, and their influence is felt 
in various ways. Journals are established for the discussion of relig- 
ious, political and social questions; sects and schools,. with various 
philosophical and theological creeds, are beginning to be formed; and 
multitudes of the most intelligent and educated have already aban- 
doned the idolatry and polytheism of the popular superstition, and 
have avowed themselves pure theists. At the same time, they do not, 
as yet, accept Christianity or Mohammedanism ; but hold themselves 
ready to receive all truth as it shall commend itself to their judgment 
and belief. 

Some of these schools have attained to views of doctrine which 
discover a diligence of study and research, a breadth of inquiry, and 
a profundity of thought, which make us hopeful’ of their future, and 
lead us to think the time has almost arrived for sending among them 
a Universalist missionary. The following paragraph will, we think, 
justify this remark : — 


“There are others, however, whose speculations have led them to 
very different conclusions. They maintain a theory of revelation that 
it is wholly internal, a state of mind, an act of consciousness, what 
the mind intuitively realizes; and that a book which appeals not to 
the intuition, but to the understanding, cannot be a revelation. This 
class hold to convictions deeper than logic and higher than reason. 
They profess to reverence all moral obligations, and to believe in the 
universal fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; in the 
efficacy of prayer; in the mercy and justice of God; in repentance, 
as being the only atonement required; in a future state of rewards 

and punishments ; and in the remedial character of all punishment. 
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Yet they do not openly renounce the popular religion, and deem it 
unwise to come out of Hindooism until they can bring the whole 
nation with them, or so modify public opinion as to make reform in 
the social economy both palatable and welcome.” 


— The September number of the “ Christian Examiner ” contains 
three articles more richly laden with valuable and interesting matter 
than anything which has lately appeared on its pages. We refer to 
the “Relation of Liberal Christianity to the Organized Religion of 
the West,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo; the “Conditions of Theological 
Progress,” by the Editor; and “The German War for the Union,” 
by Frederic Schiitz, all of which are equally abundant in information, 
and attractive in style. The “ Examiner has greatly improved since 
it passed under the new editorial direction, and is fast regaining the 
position it occupied in its palmy days. We welcome the evidences of 
its increasing prosperity and usefulness ; for we remember with what 
pleasure we used, long ago, to read its learned and finished contribu- 
tions to our theological literature, and how much in those days we 
were helped and strengthened by them. We are glad of this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge our debt. 


— The following passage from Origen, on the universality and 
efficacy of the atonement, quoted by Baur, we do not remember to 
have seen elsewhere : — “Therefore has the atonement-offering made 
here upon the earth an efficacy which extends to the whole universe. 
Since not only men, but higher spirits, are not clean before God, 
Christ is the great High Priest who restores all things in the realm 
of the Father; and he takes care that all deficiency in every created 
being shall be complemented in him, and for this he is endowed with — 
Lordship from the Father. Since everything outside of God is sepa- 
rated and turned from him, so is the Christ the grand means of mak- 
ing them at one with him.” 


— Rev. A. Williamson, who has been doing missionary work in 
China, gives a most encouraging statement respecting the results of 
his labors, especially as regards the circulation and reception of the 
Christian Scriptures among the people. He has lately, by a route 
almost untrodden by Europeans, travelled. through the interior, from 
Pekin to Chefoo, and found the people eager to purchase the Scrip- 
tures. His sales during this one journey were 1,307 Testaments, and 
2,754 portions; in all, 3,061 copies. The entire circulation of 
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Chinese and Mongolian Scriptures during the twenty-one months 
over which his labors have extended, amounts to 16,554 copies, be- 
sides 650 European Scriptures, and 19,595 books and tracts. 


— The “Independent” sharply criticises the “moral cowardice” 
displayed by the American Board .of Foreign Missions in its late 
resolutions touching the condition of the country ; and compares them 
as follows with one of the Resolutions passed by our General Con- 
vention at its last session : — 


“ Side by side with this series, we find the resolutions adopted by 
the United States General Convention of Universalists, from which 
we take the following as a specimen : — 

‘ Resowed, That no policy of reconstruction can meet with our approval which does 
not embrace impartial suffrage.’ 

There is more Christianity in these three lines from a heterodox 
body, than in the entire series of their Orthodox rivals.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors. By James Freeman Clarke. American Uni- 
tarian Association. pp. 512. 


We welcome this volume as belonging as truly to us as to the Uni- 
tarians ; and we cannot help saying that those of our preachers who 
fail to read it, will lose a great pleasure and a valuable help. It is 
crowded with matter. It is seldom that we have found so much in so 
small a volume. It is remarkable for condensation and clearness. 
We do not agree with all its interpretations of texts, some of which 
are rather strained; and we might question here and there a doctrinal 
statement, as in the second paragraph on page 290; but, taken asa 
whole, we can scarcely name five hundred pages of our own denomi- 
national literature in which there is so little in exegesis or doctrine to 
which we can take exception. It meets all the questions at issue in a 
frank and Christian spirit, and is as just to the truths of Orthodoxy 
as it is uncompromising in its expose and confutation of its errors. 
And on the great points of doctrine in which we are especially inter- 
ested, it is as outspoken as any of our own controversial works. __ 

We regret our narrow limits when speaking of such books as this 
‘of Dr. Clarke. We cannot give the many passages we have marked, 
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nor anything like a satisfactory exhibition of the manner in which he 
has treated the wide range of topics included in his plan. But we 
may mention, as specially interesting, the chapters on “Conversion 
and Regeneration,” “Calling, Election and Reprobation,” “ Eternal 
Punishment, Annihilation and Universal Restoration,” and especially 
that on “Immortality and the Resurrection.” While there is much 
in the chapter on the “Inspiration and Authority of the Bible” which 
we subscribe to, we think it, nevertheless, rather broad in its general- 
izations. It deserves careful examination. The “ Critical Notices” 
in the appendix are a very sharp analysis, and a conclusive refutation, 
of the books and assumptions reviewed. We observe, however, that 
he entirely ignores Dr. Dexter’s “ Verdict of Reason” in his mention 
of works which “have appeared within a few years in defence of 
Everlasting Punishment.” 


2. Royal Truths. By Henry Ward Beecher. Ticknor & Fieldg. pp. 824. 


This volume is a collection of extracts from Mr. Beecher’s sermons, 
full of beauty, full of wealth— wealth of thought and language; 
abounding in figures, metaphors, comparisons and illustrations which 
are alive all through with poetic fire. It contains the seeds for scores 
of sermons. It is helpful and inspiring in sentiment and spirit, and 
fresh and original in its way of “ putting things,” even old things. 


8. The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources. By Samuel White Baker. With Maps, Illustrations and Portraits. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 509. 


To give the readers anything like.an adequate idea of the interest- 
ing and important discoveries recorded in the pages of this book, and 
of the amount of fresh and valuable information which it furnishes 
respecting the people of Equatorial Africa, would require at least a 
dozen pages; and we regret that we have not as many to devote to it. ~ 

The narrative covers a period of nearly five years spent among the 
savages of Africa in exploring the sources of the Nile; the result of 
which is the removal of the last vestige of mystery regarding the 
problem which has exercised and, till now, baffled the curiosity of 
ages, ancient and modern. The discovery of the great lake which 
Mr. Baker has named the Albert Nyanza, extending from 2° North 
to 2° South of the equator, gives us the source of the White Nile 
which, from the vast volume of water with which it leaves the lake, 
may justly be called the Nile. The Victoria Nile, coming from the 
Victoria Nyanza, discovered by Speke, if the map is correctly con- 
structed, is only a tributary of the Albert Lake, and is no more 
entitled to the name of Nile, than the Kafour, or perhaps the 
Kaiigiri. 

At any rate, through the joint discoveries of Bruce, Speke and 
Baker, the question of the’ Nile sources may now be regarded as 
finally and satisfactorily settled; and our author may congratulate 
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himself on the large contribution which he has made to our exact 
_ knowledge on this point, as well as on the general subject of the 
geography of Central Africa. 

But this is only one feature of the interest attaching to this volume, 
Its information respecting the Negro ‘races constitutes one of its most 
valuable features.. It has some statements in regard to their religious 
beliefs, or unbeliefs, directly in conflict with Livingstone’s assertions 
respecting the tribes he visited ; showing that the origin and primitive 
faith of the negro, unlike now the origin of the Nile, is still an open 
question. Mr. Baker is inclined to think they are of Pre-Adamite 
origin. We shall probably return to this subject in our next. 

As a book of adventurous travel and exploration, we can 
scarcely name its equal. For patience, perseverance, courage in dan- 
ger, fertility of resources in difficulty, heroic endurance in suffering, 
and romantic devotion to a purpose, Mr. and Mrs. Baker stand in the 
front rank of travellers and explorers. 

Tn closing the present notice we wish to say that the ladies have a 
special interest in this volume; for, through all the wanderings, and 
sufferings, and perils of those five years in the wilderness among 
savage men and beasts, the author was accompanied by his young 
child-wife, who, with a devotion unequalled in the annals of woman, 
or of travel, shared in all his exposures and dangers, and so comforted 
and encouraged him, that he confesses that to her he owes his life, 
and the prosperity of his expedition! He makes this acknowledg- 
ment in a very pretty way in the closing paragraph of his book. 
Having taken his seat in the cars at Cairo, he says: — 


“ The past ny like a dream—the rushing of the train renewed the ideas of 


civilization. Had I really come from the Nile sources? It was no dream. A witness 

sat before me; a face still young, but bronzed like an Arab with years of exposure to 

a burning sun; haggard and worn with toil and sickness, and shaded with cares, hap- 
ily now past; the devoted companion of my pilgrimage to whom I owed success and 
ife-— my wife.’’ 


In summing up the results of his discovery, Mr. Baker gives us the 
following as his conclusions touching the sources of the Nile. We 
have only to remark that it yet remains to explore the Southern por- 
tion of the lake, fix its terminus, and determine whether any large 
river runs into it from the South which may dispute the claim of the 
Somerset to be the Nile: — 


“ The Nile, cleared of its mystery, resolves itself into comparative simplicity. The 
actual basin of the Nile is included between about twenty-two degrees and thirty-nine 
degrees East longitude, and from three degrees South to eighteen degrees North lati- 
tude. The drainage of that vast area is monopolized by the Egyptian river. The 
Victoria and Albert lakes, the two great equatorial reservoirs, are the recipients of all 
affluents South of the equator—the Albert Lake being the grand reservoir in which 
are concentrated the entire waters from the South, in addition to tributaries from the 
Blue Mountains, from the North of the equator. The Albert Nyanza is the great basin 
of the Nile; the distinction between that and the Victoria Nyanza is, that the Victoria 
is a reservoir, receiving the Eastern affluents, and it becomes the starting-point or the 
most elevated source at the point where the river issues from it at the Ripon Falls; the 
Albert is a reservoir, not only receiving the Western and Southern affluents direct from 
the Blue Mountains, but it also receives the supply from the Victoria and from the 
entire equatorial Nile basin. The Nile;as it issues from the Albert Nyanza, is the 
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entire Nile; prior to its birth from the Albert Lake it is not the entire Nile. The Vic- 
toria gathers all the waters on the Eastern side and sheds them into the Northern 
extremity of the Albert; while the latter, from its character and position, is the direct 
channel of the Nile that receives all waters that belong to the equatorial basin. Thus 
the Victoria is the first source, but from the Albert the river issues at once as the great 


White Nile.” 


4, Julius Cesar. Vol. fl. The Warsin Gaul. Harper & Brothers. pp. 659. 


The fact that Louis Napoleon has put under contribution all the 
scholars and antiquarians whom he has chosen to enlist in his work, 
and has employed the best military and engineering talent in the sur- 
vey of the routes of march and battle-fields of Cesar, is sufficient 
proof that the subject of the great captain’s campaign in Gaul has 
been completely exhausted in this volume. The text of the imperial 
conquerer is thoroughly and elaborately annotated by the imperial 
author and his assistants. Nothing is wanting which can throw light 
upon the narrative; and it is but just to say that little is left which 
future explorers or critics may add to the investigations whose results 
are given in these pages. The narrative ends with the crossing of the 
Rubicon, and the opening of the great drama of the Civil War. 

The purpose of this work is now well understood. It is an 
attempted justification of the Napoleonic policy under cover of a life 
of Cesar. The great Napoleon was a second edition of the great 
Julius, and, like his illustrious prototype, was driven by “the logic of 
events” to the course which he pursued; which, on the whole, was 
the best thing for France and for the world. And we are expected, 
of course, to see in “ the heir of his name” a second Augustus, whose 
brilliant reign shall consolidate and harmonize the conflicting interests 
of the nations, and adorn the annals of mankind. Perhaps. 


5. Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plain; Explorations of New Territory; a Trip across the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Winter; Descriptions of the Habits of Different Animals found in the 
West, and the Methods of Hunting Them; with Incidents in the Life of different Fron- 
tier Men, &c. By Col. R. B. Marcy, U. S. A., Author of the Prairie Traveller. With 
numerous Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 


In this volume we have the real American Indian; not the Indian 
of romance or poetry, but the savage as he is, with his vices as well 
as his virtues; allowance being made, as justice demands, for the-evil 
influences acting on him from his contact with border life, manners 
and morals. The picture is the result of thirty years intercourse with 
the Western tribes, and a careful study, during that period, of their 
manners, customs, modes of warfare, superstitions, and social and 
domestic life. We shall not have many more such contributions to the 
history of this race, the fruits of so many years of personal observa- 
tion, so reliable in description and statement; for, as the author says, 
in a few years more the prairie will be transformed into farms, the 
rivers and mountain ravines will be the abode of busy manufacturers, 
and the aboriginal races will have disappeared before that civilization 
which will then hold the land from the great river of the West to the 
shores of the Pacific. 
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Beside what is said of the Indian, the book contains much valua- 
ble information respecting the geography, soil, minerals and products, 
of the regions explored, is rich in narrative and personal incident, 
and gives a graphic sketch of the perilous march over the Rocky 
Mountains in mid-winter, in 1857-8, in consequence of the hostile 
action of the Mormons, and their destruction of the army trains. 


6. History of England since the Fall of Wolsey tothe Death of Elizabeth. By James 
A. Froude. Vols. v. vi. Scribner & Co. 

Of these volumes the fifth gives us the record of events from the 
death of Henry VIII. to the death of Edward VI., and the sixth is 
devoted to the reign of Mary. A more important or exciting period 
of English history it would be difficult to name; and Mr. Froude in 
the extent and thoroughly de novo character of his researches, and the 
animated and lively style of his description, has done it ample justice. 
The great characters of the time come up before us in all their indi- 
viduality of good and evil, the boy-king Edward, Somerset, Northum- 
berland, the popish Mary, Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, and others. 
And of events, we have the legal establishment of Protestantism, the 
completion and adoption of the Liturgy, the intrigues of politicians, 
the bloody persecutions and martyrdoms of Mary’s reign, &c. No 
one can understand the English Reformation, or be said to possess a 
library of English History without this work of Froude. And every 
historical student ambitious of doing something worthy of fame, will 
be encouraged and counselled by this work, which will show him the 
reward of independent, original investigation, even where many others 
have been over the same beaten track. 


7. Victory. [The Prize Series.] Boston: R. A. Ballou. 


This is the brief title of a very well written story of the war, which 
we are glad to welcome from our denominational press. We took it 
up intending only to look tt over, but we read it with increasing inter- 
est to the end. Every one who takes it up will be likely to do the 
same thing. This book, and others lately issued and in press, with 
the immense increase in sales, and an equal increase in the subscrip- 
tion lists of the various serial publications, show the wisdom and econ- 
omy of having a judicious, liberal and enterprising business man at the 
head of our Publishing House. 


8. Spare Hours. By John Brown, M. D. Second Series. Ticknor & Fields. 
pp. 426. 


Every one who has read “ Rab and his Friends,” (and those who 
have not are to be pitied,) will welcome anything likely to come from 
the same pen. The present volume is worthy the reputation of its 
author, and contains some fifteen papers; among which is the much 
admired sketch of “Marjorie Fleming,” that wonderful child who was 
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the pet of Walter Scott. The paper on Thackeray and his literary 
career, and that on John Leach, add much to the value and pleasant- 
ness of the volume, both as biographical sketches of these men, and 
as photographs of the genial, gentle, large-hearted and appreciative 
author of Spare Hours. It softens the heart, and makes one better, 
to read such a book. 


9. A Yankee in Canada, with Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 286. 


If one wishes to see the Canadians without going to Canada, to 
enter their houses, talk with them, sit at table with them, and observe 
their manner of living, in all its simplicity and quaintness, let him 
read this book. If he wants to see Quebec, the Citadel, Montmorenci, 
Falls of St. Anne, and the scenery of the St. Lawrence, for thirty 
miles down the river, let him read this book. If he wants to be 
amused let him read the paper on “ Civil Disobedience ;” and, if he 
wants to be sobered and instructed, let him read “ Life without Prin- 
ciple,” and “A Plea for John Brown.” 


10. The Little Things of Nature, Considered Especially in Relation to the Divine 
Benevolence. By Leo Hartley Grindon. Nichols & Noyes. pp. 68. 


A gem of rare beauty and value, the fitting companion of “ Phe- 
nomena of Plant Life,” recently noticed. It is all aglow with 
thoughts, suggestions, facts and revelations from nature, which equally 
inform the mind, improve the heart, and strengthen faith and grati- 
tude toward God. As a specimen, take the following. Speaking of 
the bosom of the earth as a storehouse of the germs of innumerable 
plants and flowers, the author says : — 

“God never leaves himself without a witness. The world is never so drowned but 
some little ark swims upon the water’s top with a treasury of new blessedness; and 
could we conceive it possible that desolation should afflict the earth’s surface under 


the laws of natural calamity, we are assured that from the granaries below there 
would soon flow an abundant restoration.”’ 


11. Charles Lamb: A Memoir. By Barry Cornwall. Roberts Brothers. pp. 304. 


This charming book, a repository of pleasant memories by B. W. 
Proctor, the last of Lamb’s intimate friends now living, will be treas- 
ured by all who have learned to love and reverence the gentle Elia. 
We say reverence, for it is impossible that any one who has followed 
him through his life of self-immolation, and day by day seen the 
cheerful courage with which he took up and bore his burdens, and 
devoted himself with such unequalled tenderness and patience, to his 
insane sister, can feel anything less than reverence for such a charac- 
ter. We have read his story again and again, but somehow it is 
always new, surprising, and immanent with moral beauty and instruc- 
tion. We can only say to our readers, If you do not know the story 


of Charles Lamb, get this book and read it, and you will understand 
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better than ever before the meaning of heroism in its best definition. 
Mr. Proctor has spoken truly and beautifully in the following : — 


“ The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other men was his entire devotion 
to one grand and tender purpose. There is, probably, a romance involved in every 
life. In his life it exceeded that of others. In gravity, in acuteness, in his noble 
battle with a great eee it was beyond the rest. Neither pleasure, nor toil, ever 
distracted him from his holy purpose. Everything was made subservient to it. He 
had an insane sister who, in a moment of uncontrollable madness, had unconsciously 
destroyed her own mother; and to protect and save this sister—a gentle woman who 
had watched like a mother over his own infancy—the whole length of his life was 
devoted. What he endured, through the space of nearly forty years, from the inces- 
sant fear and frequent recurrence of his sister’s insanity, can only be conjectured. In 
this constant and erat gen endurance, and in his steady adherence to a great 
principle of conduct, his life was heroic. We read of men giving up all their days to 
a single object; to religion, to vengeance, to some overpowering selfish wish; of daring 
acts done to avert death or disgrace, or some oppressing misfortune. We read mythi- 
cal tales of friendship, but we do not recollect any instance in which a great object 
has been so unremittingly carried out throughout a whole life, in defiance of a thou- 
sand difficulties, and a numberless temptations, straining the good resolution to its 
utmost, except in the case of our poor clerk of the India House.” 


When Mary murdered her mother he was only twenty-one years 
old, and thus he writes to a friend from the midst of the horrible 
scene: — “My aunt was lying apparently dying, my father with a 
wound on his poor forehead, and my mother a murdered corpse, in 
the next room. I felt that I had something else to do than to regret. 
I had the whole weight of the family upon me.” And this was what 


he wrote forty years afterwards (in 1834, the very year in which he 
died) :— “It is no new thing for me to be left alone with my sister. 
When she is not violent, her rambling chat is better to me than the 
sense and sanity of the world.” 

As his biographer says, “ Surely there is great depth of pathos in 
these unaffected words; in the love that has outlasted all the troubles 
of life, and is thus tenderly expressed, almost at his last hour.” 


12. The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the United States 
of America, 1860—65. Its Causes, Incidents and Results; Intended especially to Ex- 
hibit its Moral and Political Phases, with the Drift and Progress of American Opinion 
respecting Human Slavery from 1776 to the close of the War for the Union. By 
Horace Greeley. Vol. II. Hartford: D.O. Case & Co. pp. 782. 


This noble octavo completes Mr. Greely’s great work, the work 
by which he will be chiefly known to future generations, when, per- 
haps, the “Tribune” and its history will be numbered among the 
things of the past. “The American Conflict” will take its place in 
history as the most impartial and honest, the most carefully prepared, 
reliable and satisfactory record of the beginning, progress and results, 
of the war—and the most intelligible and comprehensive digest of 
the political doctrines, debates and conflicts that produced it — which . 
has been, or is likely to be written. 

No man in the country is more conversant with the antecedents of 
the Rebellion, or more completely furnished in all that concerns the 
immediately producing causes of the outbreak. And in this work he 
has traced the stream back to its sources, to the beginning of slavery 
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in our country: through all the compromises, and often surrender of 
principle, and the many vain attempts to conciliate the savage beast. 
And no one can follow him through these pages without feeling that 
the man himself is a marvel ot patient, laborious, indefatigable 
research, and that his book, in this respect, is a transcript of its 

. author. Every statement rests on documentary authority where it is 
possible; and where not, on evidence beyond question or suspicion. 
The essence of all State papers directly bearing on his subject, from 
the formation of the Government, is given in succinct form, so that 
the reader feels sure he is treading on solid ground, and not on a fog- 
bank of conjecture and speculation. 

The accounts of the campaigns and battles are so compact and 
clear, and so admirably illustrated with maps and plans, that the 
reader ignorant of military technicalities will not fail to understand 
the course of events, and the causes, involved in each.case. We can- 
not but feel proud that the historical literature of our country owes 
so much to one from our own denominational ranks. 


13. Treasures from the Prose Writings of John Milton. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 486. 


A very timely and welcome book, full of the wisdom, learning and 
logic of glorious old John. Some of the selection are deserving spe- 
cial attention in these times, such as “ Eikonoclastes,” “The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates,” “A Defence of the People of England,” 
“The Ready and Easy way to Establish a Free Commonwealth,” 
' &c.; while those on Prelacy, and the “‘Treatise of True Religion, 
Heresy, Schism, Toleration,” are certainly not yet out of date. Mil- 
ton is known mostly for his great poem Paradise Lost (Lamb thought 
Paradise Regained its superior) ; but if one wishes to see the solid 
old English written with purity and dignity, let him read the stately 
periods with which he demolishes his antagonists, and confounds the 
advocates of political and religious heresies. 


_ 14. The Philosophy of Universalism: or Reasons for our Faith. By Rev. I. D. Wil- 
liamson, D. D. pp. 96. [For sale at the Publishing House.] 


Dr. Williamson never published a page that was not profitable 
reading, and this work is not an exception to the rule. It is marked 
by all the characteristics of the author — sound in its philosophy, un- 
answerable in logic, exact in its statements of doctrines, rich and 
strong in illustrations, and clear as crystal in its style. Its argument 
by illustration is especially excellent; attractive examples of which 
will be found on pages 7, 8, 36-38, 52-62, the last being the entire 
chapter on the “ Universalism of Cause and Effect.” 

We commend this pamphlet as an admirable one for general circu- 
lation among those “ Evangelical ” unbelievers, who are sufficiently 
intelligent to appreciate the force of its arguments. The author 
justly says, “the growing liberality of the age furnishes no evidence 
that the battle of Universalism has been fought, so that there is no 
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longer need of effort in this direction.” We heartily agree with him, 
and recognize with equal pleasure and gratitude this valuable contri- 
bution of his to the victory which Truth is sure at last to win over 
Error. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Character and Characteristic Men. By E.P. Whipple. Ticknor & Fields. pp. 324. 
[Containing the well known Essays and Lectures on Eccentric, Heroic and Intellectual 
Character, on Washifgton and the Principles of the Revolution, Starr King, Everett, 
Hawthorne, The American and the English Mind, &c.] 


The Picture of St. John: A Poem. By Bayard Taylor. Ticknor & Fields. 
pp. 220. 


The Poems of Thomas Kibble Hervey. Edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey. Witha 
Memoir. Ticknor & Fields. pp, 487. Blue and gold. 


Poems by Elizabeth Akers (Florence Percy). Ticknor & Fields. pp. 251. Blue 
and Gold. [Containing some as beautiful and fragrant blossoms as are to be found in 
the aren of modern poetry. We regret the narrow limits which forbid us giving 
examples. 


Griffith Gaunt, or Jealousy. By Charles Reade. Ticknor & Fields. [Censured by 
some, and read by multitudes; but having one merit, at all events—that of visibly 
picturing the dangers and evils of trusting to circumstantial evidence, when character 
or life is at teled : 


Ten Lectures on the Book of Revelajjon. By William B. Hayden. A Minister of 
the New Jerusalem Church. Boston: T. H. Carter & Co. pp. 228. 


Lectures on the Incarnation, Atonement.and Mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
By Chauncey Giles, Minister of the New Jerusalem Church. New York: Published 
by the General Convention. Pr; 94. [Some excellent things in it regarding sin and 
its penalty, and the relation of Christ’s death to these —especially in the Third Lec- 
ture on “ Salvation through Christ’s Death, not dy it.’’] 


Fourth Annual Report of the Directors of the General Theological Library. [We 
commend this institution to the notice of our ministers, especially those within a hun- 
dred miles of Boston. Its advantages are very-great, its library is daily growing, and 
is already rich in theological learning. The Reading Room has more than thirty of 
the English and American Quarterlies and Magazines, beside the Weeklies of all de- 
nominations. The gentlemanly Librarian will be happy to wait on all who call at the 
Rooms, 41 Tremont St., and will furnish all needed information.] 


Ticknor & Fields, whose Publishing House is the centre of enterprise, taste and 
liberality, and to which American authors and American literature are under such 
large obligations, have announced a most attractive catalogue of issues for the Fall 
and Winter months. In the list are embraced new editions, and new works, of a 
fellow, Lowell, Wittier, Whipple, President Felton, Mrs. Stowe, Grace Greenwood, 
Lucy Larcom, ‘Gajl Hamilton, &c. We may look for a royal feast. 


Great in Goodness; A Memoir of George N. Briggs, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massaehusetts from 1844 to 1851. By William C. Richards. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. pp. 452. [To be noticed.] 








